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The Secret is in the 
exclusive new Buffalo knife design which 
operates at tremendously increased speed. 


@ Your competition may be planning at this very minute to use this newer method. 
Some already have. You can’t beat this competition with yesterday's machinery. Write or call us direct 
or see your Buffalo representative about a “Direct Cutting” Converter. DO IT NOW! 
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Design and Manufacture 
For More Than 87 Years 
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Make It a Fact 


Perhaps the vision of Wesley Hardenbergh, 
retiring president of the American Meat Insti- 
tute, that the nation’s meat packing industry 
might find itself in the year 2000 in an unac- 
customed state of mature stability and profit- 
ability, is “not too wild a dream.” 

Perhaps business historians will look back 
upon the closing months of 1957 and the early 
part of 1958 as the period when the livestcck 
and meat industry chose the parallel and finally 
converging paths that would lead to mutual 
prosperity. 

The guideposts were set up at the Institute 
convention by erectors from within and without 
the industry. Bankers and provision men, scien- 
tists and hog raisers, professors and retailers, 
automotive engineers and editors, accountants 
and Senators, merchandisers and practical oper- 
ating men, economists and nutritionists, pointed 
out opportunities and pitfalls and weaknesses 
and strengths in almost every division of the 
meat industry. 

We do not suggest that their ideas, as re- 
ported in this issue of the PRovisIONER, can be 
mixed into a universal elixir of well-being for 
meat packers. We are convinced, however, that 
certain lines of action, such as the work of the 
AMI provisions committee on hogs and pork, 
the accountants’ insistence on cost plus profit 
as a selling minimum, and continuing research 
~basic and practical—must be followed and ex- 
panded. 

We hope that the views of the outlanders— 
engineers, bankers, economists, legislators and 
retailers—will not be waved aside. We do not 
believe that they will be. Every packer, small 
or large, must realize by now that his job of 
serving a tiny or larger segment of 170 to 200 
million people is not the simple one of sticking 
and cutting up a hog or mixing a batch of 
sausage. He needs the counsel of specialists in 
livestock production: and evaluation, finance 
and accounting, automation, operaticn, quality 
control, packaging, merchandising and retailing. 

Because many of the packers we saw at the 
AMI convention appeared to be willing to listen, 
leam and act, we are sure that Hardenbergh’s 
vision of the year 2000 will be a reality. 


News and Views 





Renderers From all over the nation will gather in Los Angeles 


The 


The 


next week to hear about “Great Expectations: Things to Come 
in the Rendering Industry.” That is the theme of the annual 
convention of the National Renderers Association, to be held 
Thursday through Saturday, October 10-12, at the Hotel Statler, 
as well as the title of a special panel discussion to be presented 
at the final session. Myer O. Sigal of the G. Bernd Co., Macon, 
Ga., will serve as moderator for the Saturday morning discus- 
sion, which will be devoted to recent NRA-sponsored research 
in fats and proteins as applied to better animal feeds. Panel 
members will include John H. Haugh of Tucson Tallow Co. 
and Ralph Van Hoven of the Van Hoven Co., St. Paul. 

Other recent advances and opportunities in the industry will 
be emphasized earlier in the three-day convention. “Automation 
in Rendering” will be discussed by Gerald L. Scott, Midwest 
Research Institute, Kansas City, Mo. Fred B. Ortman of Stan- 
ford Research Institute, South Pasadena, Calif., wll speak on 
“Research Today—Profits Tomorrow.” Robert E. Crohan, ex- 
port and sales manager, tallow and grease department, Darling 
& Company, Chicago, will describe possibilities for “Export: 
Our Identified Growth Factor.” One of the West’s leading 
economists, Cecil L. Dunn of Southern Counties Gas Co., Los 
Angeles, will present his answer to the question, “Is.the Bloom 
Off the Boom?” Final event of the convention will be the annual 
banquet on Saturday evening. 


Federal Trade Commission has upheld the ruling of 
its hearing examiner, Frank Hier, that the FTC has no jurisdic- 
tion over Food Fair Stores, Inc., Philadelphia, because the com- 
pany operates a meat packing plant in Elizabeth, N. J. In an 
opinion by chairman John W. Gwynne, the commission ruled 
that, despite the fact Food Fair’s packing activities account for 
only 5 per cent of its total retail sales, the company is a packer 
under the Packers and Stockyards Act and, therefore, is under 
the exclusive jurisdiction of the Secretary of Agriculture. “It 
seems clear that Congress designedly made the definition of 
packer a very broad one,” Gwynne said. “The general purpose 
was to regulate certain practices of the meat packing business 
in all its ramifications regardless of its organization or unrelated 
activities. About the only persons Congress seemed to exempt 
were those having no packer affiliations. Thus, an independent 
tanner would not be a packer, merely because of being in the 
tannery business. Nor would an independent marketer, s:mply 
because he marketed meats, meat food products and livestock 
products, etc. But if either engaged in certain act:vities tradi- 
tionally connected with the packing business, or had a desig- 
nated degree of affiliation therewith, they were included in the 
definition of packer.” The FTC complaint had charged Feod 
Fair, which operates a chain of 238 stores, with inducing special 
promotional allowances in connection with a special anniversary 
sale which it knew or should have known were not being ofered 
to its competitors. In addition, the compla‘nt had alleged the 
chain diverted a substantial amount of these advertisiag pay- 
ments to its own use. 


ICC Hearing on westbound meat rates opened in Denver 
early this week with testimony from railroad spokesme1 who 
explained that the tariffs were lowered August 15 in an attempt 
to regain traffic lost to the trucking industry. More than 100 
witnesses were to testify before the ICC examiner. 


The Southern Division of the NIMPA Accounting. Confer- 


ence will meet for the first time on Friday, October 25, in At- 
lanta, Ga. A. C. Bruner of East Tennessee Packing Co. and 
J. Ellis Swint of Southern Foods, Inc., will be in chatge. / 
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ee from a launching site carefully engi- 
neered by Wesley Hardenbergh, Thomas E. Wilson, the 
late G. F. Swift and many other packers active in Ameri- 
can Meat Institute work, a new executive team of chair- 
man George W. Stark and president Homer Davison 
is set to send the association into well-plotted areas of 
utility and service. Some of their course was charted 


at the 52nd annual American Meat Institute conven- 
tion, held at the Palmer House in Chicago, Septem- 
ber 20 to 24, at which the meat industry’s weaknesses 
and unrealized opportunities, as well as its virtues and 
gains, were examined objectively by speakers from within 
and outside the livestock and meat field. 

A concrete example of “what we can do about it,” 
was furnished by packers Roy Melchior and Roy 
Edwards (page 74) in their description of the provi- 
sions committee’s attack (new trim, merit buying of 
hogs, etc.) on the problem of the declining popularity 
of pork. More even hog marketings, as accomplished 
by multiple farrowing, will help producers, processors 
and consumers, according to a panel of hog raisers (see 
page 110). 

Conventioneers found that all isn’t easy in beef from 
Prof. L. E. Kunkle (page 103), who appeared to feel 
that quality, tenderness and other objectives should be 
defined more carefully, and from J. E. Coke of the 
Bank of America (page 105) who saw the search for 
greater efficiency by cattle raisers, feeders, packers and 
chain stores as creating new problems in the relation- 
ships within the industry. 

In the opinion of O. V. Wells of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture (page 80) there will probably be 
a little less beef and a little more pork in 1957-58. A 
small shadow was cast on future domestic demand for 
meat industry products by J. K. Langum (page 204) 
who predicted that the present “sideways” American 
economy may develop into one in which there are more 
downs (short-term) than ups. 

If we keep agriculture free, and ration with earned 
dollar bills, America won’t have much to worry about 
in competition with Russia and other state economies, 
according to Purdue dean Earl L. Butz (page 195). 

Our position as occupant of an isle of plenty in a 
hungry world, should compel food producers and proc- 
essors to think about building demand at home and 
abroad, the conventioneers were told by U. S. Senator 
Hubert H. Humphrey (see page 217). He also advocated 
retention of meat industry control in the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and urged packers to think and 
act voluntarily on humane slaughter. 

Ideas that should keep packinghouse operating and 
sales departments busy with improvement and debate 
were brought out in the talk of automotive engineer 





John McDougall (see page 84), the discussion of a 
panel of food field editors (see page 190) and a pro- 
vocative interview of National Tea president H. V. 
McNamara (page 212). Specific suggestions on auto- 
mation and mechanization of packinghouse operations 
were proffered by Ford engineer McDougall, who sug- 
gested that the packer who keeps his door closed to 
competitors is probably preserving his own ignorance 


For Industry Progress and Profits 


rather than advantageous secrets. The editors agreed 
that the slow start made by frozen red meats should 
not deter the industry from seizing the opportunity to 
give retailers and consumers what they really want— 
branded, uniform and waste-free fresh meat. 

When packers put their house in order, and the busi- 
ness gains more stability, they will find themselves more 
welcome at their banks, according to banker Clarence 
W. Weldon (page 126). Greater cost control and timely 
fiscal and operating data, as obtained through mechani- 
cal and electronic aids in the accounting department, 
will help the industry in its search for greater profits. 
according to C. B. Allman (page 130) and R. H. 
Eidem (page 133). 

Causes of heart disease are still obscure and the evi- 
dence against fat dees not justify labeling it as a cul- 
prit. the packers were told by Dr. Irvine H. Page of 
the American Heart Association (see page 208). Rita 
Campbell of the National Live Stock and Meat Board 
revealed the good news that meat is more valuable 
protein-wise, and contains less fat, that was believed 
earlier (see page 97). 

A strong, stable and profitable meat industry, which 
is high in the esteem of producers and consumers, can 
be a fact by the year 2000, it was pointed out by retir 
ing AMI president Wesley Hardenbergh, in a talk in 
which he indicated the lines of research, management 
and intra-industry cooperation which could bring about 
sch a development (see page 200). 

One strong tool for industry progress, based on its 
achievements during the past ten years, will be the 
American Meat Institute Foundation (see page 100 for 
pro*ress report). 

Evidence that significant advances can be made in the 
operating side of the business was spotlighted at the 
convention when the Can-Pac system of dressing cattle 
on the rail. and CO, immobilization-prone sticking of 
hogs, shared Dodge & Olcott achievement awards (see 
page 189). 

Greetinys from an old friend, President Dwight D 
Eisenhower. were sent to the Institute at convention 
time in connection with the presentation to cattleman 
Albert K. Mitchell of the AMI’s first award for lead- 
ership in animal agriculture. The award was presented 
at the annual banquet in the Conrad Hilton Hotel 
where the AMI “knighted” beef loins served to guests 








Pork Problem 


eT eS AS Oe SO eens. 5 eee 


R. MELCHIOR 


Roy Melchior of Agar and Roy Edwards of Wilson 
report on activity of AMI provisions committee. 





Trim, Merit Buying, 
Multiple Farrowing, 


are Among Projects 


R. EDWARDS 





General Session, September 20, 1957 


Rw MELCHIOR: The title of this talk, “The 
Pork Problem and What Is Being Done About It,” might 
need some explanation, as some people feel that a pork 
problem no longer exists. They point out that hog prices 
have risen substantially in the last year or so, that the 
hog-corn ratio has been running better than 15 to 1, and 
that the situation generally has been satisfactory to hog 
producers. This is all true, but we feel that most of this 
improvement has been brought about by such factors as 
a smaller market supply of meat in total, especially a 
sharp reduction in pork production itself; by a continua- 
tion of a very high level of consumer purchasing power: 
by a continued increase in human population, and by— 
and this is an extremely important factor—a sharp re- 
duction in meat packers’ profits, due largely to the 
prices we had to pay for our raw material in relation to 
the realized values of the products therefrom. 

These points are all valid reasons for a higher level 
of price, but they do not get to the root of the real pork 
problem that does exist. The pork industry must be a 
healthy one in all its segments, beginning with the pro- 
ducer and including the retailer, and even the consumer 
herself. It cannot be a healthy industry unless there is 
a basic, inherent consumer demand, which is prevalent 
at all times and is sufficiently great to permit production 
in volume at prices that will yield a profit to the pro- 
ducer, and permit meat packers and retailers to achieve 
suitable margins for their services. In other words, the 





THE MEN ARE registering, but we suspect that the woman is 
planning to shop among the Loop's busy department stores. 
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winning and maintenance of a strong and sustained con- 
sumer demand is the real pork problem. 

WHY IMPORTANT: A discussion of this pork 
problem seems to me to be an appropriate and realistic 
way to open the Institute’s annual meeting this year, 
because: 

1. Pork represents a big share of the industry’s busi- 
ness. 

2. Pork operations this past year generally have not 
been satisfactory. 

Actually, the hog and pork problem is a very serious 
one, and this problem has been getting progressively 
worse during the past decade. For example, the con- 
sumer demand for pork has declined drastically during 
this period; per capita retail sales of pork have declined 
from 3.1 per cent of the national disposable income in 
1947 to only 1.7 per cent in 1956, a decrease of 45 per 
cent in ten years. 

If consumer demand for pork products continues to 
decline, it can result only in depressed prices for hogs 
and, ultimately, in curtailed production. This, in turn, 
means difficult operating conditions for pork packers. 
While the pork industry has not reached the stage in 
which buggy makers found themselves 40 to 50 years 
ago, the recent postwar trend definitely has been in that 
direction. That is why we must take vigorous steps to 
stem this decline in consumer demand. 

While pork is regarded favorably by a large segment 
of the consuming public, we know that it is facing in- 
creasing competition from other foods, especially poultry. 

It is also clear from consumer surveys made for the 
institute and others, that people want the right kind 
of pork, that is, lean pork. The big objections we 
found are that people think pork is too fat, and that 
it is fattening. For example, the Elmo Roper consumer 
survey made for the Institute about a year ago high- 
lights these points unmistakably. The survey shows 
that housewives are saying most emphatically that 
the hog and pork industry is growing the wrong kind 
of hogs to produce the kind of lean pork that most 
people prefer. 

That is the challenge facing this industry! You must 
heed these warnings. We must change the type of 
pork being offered consumers. Of course, the initial 
point of correction is at the farm. The right kind of 
hogs must be grown. We know that such hogs—the 
so-called meat-type—can be produced as economically 
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and as efficiently as the over-fat ones that produce 
too much pork with excess fat and too little lean. 

It is a program of genetics. Through proper breed- 
ing and selection of breeding stock, the right kind 
of hogs can be grown. We have the management know- 
how, the knowledge of proper nutrition and _ sanita- 
tion. However, we have a long way to go to ac‘ieve 
our objective of producing the right kind of pork 
that will win back consumer esteem. 

AMI AT WORK: The Institute’s provisions coin- 
mittec, which includes representatives from twenty- 
nine pork packing companies throughout the country, 
has been most active during the past few years in 
working on this hog and pork problem. I want to 
refer briefly to some of the activities and investigations 
that this committee has conducted recently. 

About two years ago, several subcommittees of the 
provisions committee were appointed to work on vari- 
ous aspects of this problem. The members of these 
subcommittees have given a very substantial amount 
of time and energy to these assignments. Some of 
these subcommittees are: 1) Pork quality improvement; 
2) Improving pork merchandising; 3) Merit buying of 
hogs; 4) Multiple farrowing, and 5) Hog testing and 
certification programs. 

Numerous meetings of these subcommittees have been 
held during this period—some of them with hog pro- 
ducers, farm groups, market agencies, and with rep- 
resentatives of the various state agricultural colleges 
and the U. S. Department of Agriculture. 

I would like to refer briefly to some of the proj- 
ects of these subcommittees. 

The New Look For Pork: One of the first projects 
that was completed and recommended to the industry 
was a pork quality improvement program involving 
the closer trimming of several of the principal pork 
cuts. The Institute recommended that this closer trim 
on pork cuts be adopted by the industry generally and 
the standards are now in wide use. We feel that the 
industry should be congratulated for the manner in 
which it has lived up to the specifications outlined in 
the recommendation. We earnestly recommend that 
there be no deviation from these specifications. The 
effectiveness of this program is largely dependent upon 





RECORDING ON TAPE for later broadcasts, John Almberg, radio 
market reporter, Chicago Livestock Exchange, interviews F. 6. 
Ketner (black suit), general manager of Producers Livestock As- 
sociation, Columbus, Ohio, and Claude Harper, director of animal 
husbandry department, Purdue University, on application of genetics 
to hog breeding. 
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universal and consistent adherence to it by the entire 
industry in the interest of giving the consumer what 
she wants. 

This recommendation resulted in an important im- 
provement in the exterior of the product, but it did 
not do the full job of enhancing the attractiveness 
of pork cuts in the meat case. Closer trimming does 
not correct excessive internal fat, nor improve skimpy 
muscling in hogs not coming up to meat-type require- 
ments. These two quality factors are determined solely 
by the type of hogs which farmers raise and market. 

Hog Certification Programs: The committee recog- 
nized in the early phase of this pork quality improve- 
ment program that some bench marks had to be es- 
tablished for testing and certifying breeding stock. The 
Institute’s subcommittee on this subject held a meet- 
ing with representatives of various colleges last Oc- 
tober and discussed the problems involved and the 
progress that is being made in various states in the 
development of hog testing and certification programs. 
The states of Ohio, Iowa, Michigan, Indiana, Minn- 
esota and Texas are among those that have now 
inaugurated such testing and certification programs; 
other states have plans to inaugurate similar programs. 

Several of the states also have inaugurated “on- 
the-farm swine improvement programs” at the county 
level and these are expected to prove effective. 

Moreover, several of the purebred hog breed associa- 
tions have inaugurated testing and certification pro- 
grams. This basic type of breeding and testing pro- 
gram is making rapid progress, but I would like to 
emphasize that, as of today, most of the breeding 
stock of this country still is untested and uncertified 
as to having genuine meat-type hog characteristics 
transferrable to succeeding generations. 

Artificial insemination: Some basic research work on 
artificial insemination of hogs has been conducted by 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture and by some of 
the states, particularly Wisconsin and Missouri. How- 
ever, until recently, this development was not consid- 
ered practical. Only a few months ago the Beltsville 
Research Center of the USDA reported that satis- 
factory progress is being made in research in this field. 

Hog Disease Control Measures: Another important 
aspect of the Institute’s program to encourage increased 
demand for pork has been to encourage the eradi- 
cation of diseases that affect the health of hogs and 
the demand for pork, particularly the export demand. 
Some countries do not permit the entry of American 
pork products because of the prevalence of VE and 
hog cholera in this country. At the present time 13 
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countries prohibit the entry of wholesome American 
pork and pork products. 

The Institute is happy to report that considerable 
progress has been made in the eradication of these 
diseases. For example, VE has been virtually eliminated 
in this country. Connecticut is the only state in the 
country that does not have a law that requires the 
cooking of raw garbage before it is fed to hogs. Some 
isolated areas in the eastern part of the country still 
have a few VE infected areas, but they are gradually 
being eliminated. 

Hog cholera, with which the hog and pork industry 
has lived for generations, is now receiving special at- 
tention. Fourteen states now prohibit the use of viru- 
lent virus inoculations for cholera. This prohibition, of 
course, does not apply to the continued use of modified 
virus as a proper vaccine for the control of hog cholera. 
A bill was introduced in Congress this past session by 
Congressman Grant of Alabama. This bill (HR-5933) 
would prohibit the interstate and intrastate distribu- 





THESE EIGHT CONVENTIONEERS were included "out" when one 
of the hotel's elevators slid up with its walls already bulging. 


tion of virulent hog cholera virus, except as authorized 
by permit or license. 

It should be incumbent on this industry, including 
meat packers, to help make certain that the prohibi- 
tion against the use of this virulent virus is extended 
to the other 34 states. 

Label Clarification: Another project that the In- 
stitute’s subcommittee on pork quality improvement 
has recommended concerns the present nomenclature 
permitted in the labeling of smoked hams and other 
smoked pork products. Consumers are confused and 
uncertain as to the meaning of these names. It is be- 
lieved that they assume that the descriptions “cooked,” 
“ready-to-eat” and “ready-to-serve” are synonymous, 
and that all of these products are table-ready, with- 
out need for further cooking. Actually, we know that 
if these products have been subjected to an internal 
temperature of less than 150° F., even though they 
are perfectly safe to eat without further cooking, they 
should be cooked further to provide a thoroughly cooked 
product and give the consumer what she believes she 
is purchasing. 

It has been recommended, therefore, in the interest 
of clarifying this situation in the view of the consumer 
and with the objective of winning back esteem for these 
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products, that only two kinds of smoked hams and 
smoked pork products should be offered to the trade. 
They are: 1) Smoked hams and other smoked pork 
products processed to a minimum internal temperature 
of 137° F., and 2) “Fully-cooked,” “ready-to-eat” and 
“ready-to-serve” smoked products processed to an in- 
ternal temperature of not less than 150° F. 

This recommendation has been approved not only 
by the Institute’s provisions committee, but also by its 
board of directors and by numerous members of the 
industry not represented on these committees, as well 
as National Independent Meat Packers Association. 

Multiple Farrowing: Another major development 
taking place in the industry is the growing interest 
among hog producers in spacing hog farrowings through 
the year, rather than producing only one or two far- 
rowings a year. This will enable them to utilize their 
farm facilities more economically and to market their 
hogs more evenly throughout the year, thereby mini- 
mizing seasonal fluctuations in the market supply and 
in the prices of hogs. At the same time, this will make 
available to consumers a more even supply of pork 
through the year. 

To encourage this development at an even greater 
and faster rate, a special subcommittee of hog experts, 
working with the Institute’s provisions committee and 
the producer relations committee, has prepared a very 
practical and comprehensive pamphlet on this subject 
of multiple farrowing. This pamphlet, entitled “More 
$wine Dollars from Multiple Farrowing,” includes a 
collection of actual experiences of well-known and 
successful hog raisers in different parts of the country 
who have developed this more modern and business- 
like method of hog raising. 

Merit Buying of Hogs: I would like to go to another 
significant and important phase of the Institute’s effort 
to develop a greater interest in meat-type hogs in order, 
again, to win back consumer esteem for pork. This 
next project is the development of a recommendation 
relating to the merit buying of hogs. 

We have been told by hog growers and many others 
interested in this problem that, to get more meat-type 
hogs grown, it will be necessary to pursue a more 
modern system of buying hogs on a sorted grade and 
weight basis. It has been contended right along that 
until hogs are purchased on the basis of grade and 
weight, and their value differences are recognized, 
and these differences are reflected back to the pro- 
ducers themselves, hog raisers will be less inclined to 
produce this kind of hogs. 

The Institute’s subcommittee on the merit buying 
of hogs has given considerable thought and attention 
to this subject. It finally came up with a definite rec- 
ommendation, which was approved by the industry and 
announced publicly last July. Roy Edwards, chair- 
man of the subcommittee, will discuss this subject. 

ROY EDWARDS: Roy Melchior has acquainted 
you with the paramount problem of the pork industry. 
I say paramount because we have many problems; in 
fact, they are legion in number. No serious-minded, 
well-meaning individual in any segment of the hog 
and pork industry who is acquainted with this prob- 
lem and is aware of its implications will dismiss it lightly. 
Consumer incomes have gone up over 50 per cent 
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during the post-war decade, yet substantially fewer 
dollars were spent for pork at the retail meat counter 
in 1956 than any time since OPA days. 

This is more than sufficient cause too, for grave con- 
cern on the part of every single producer, trucker, 
order buyer, stockyards official, commission agent, pack- 
er or retailer. When the pork business, which has made 
such a vital contribution toward the industrial and 
agricultural growth and stability in our economy, suf- 
fers such a rebuff it must be clearly evident that we have 
but one choice. We must arrest the catastrophic down- 
ward trend in consumer demand, regain the acceptance 
and eventually recapture the enthusiastic preference 
for pork in the American diet, or suffer the ultimate 
effects that will most assuredly accompany such a 
continuing loss of demand. 

Before you conclude that we in the provisions com- 
mittee are pessimistic about the future of the pork indus- 
try, let me hasten to assure you that we are not. On the 
contrary, we are quite optimistic, for good and sufficient 
reasons. Roy Melchior has acquainted you with sev- 
eral active subcommittees that are working on various 
aspects of this problem. Each group has already con- 
tributed and will continue to contribute toward allevi- 
ating the problem. It would be presumptuous of me 
to suggest that these are the only groups and that 
ours is the only segment of the industry that is con- 
cerned with and engaged in work to eliminate the 
problem of diminishing consumer demand for pork. 

We recognize and commend the constructive work 
and efforts which are being put forth by hog pro- 
ducers, farm groups, market agencies, agricultural col- 
leges and others too numerous to mention. It is our 
supreme confidence in the abilities and solid judg- 
ment of the individuals who comprise the groups, the 
companies, the agencies, and the associations which 
make up this industry, even in the face of the rejec- 
tion which pork has suffered over the last decade, 
that prompts us to assure you of our optimism. But 
we as an industry must awaken now and become fully 
aware of the magnitude of the seriousness of this prob- 
lem of consumer acceptance for pork and wholeheart- 
edly and enthusiastically support the programs de- 
signed to recapture that demand. It is one such pro- 
gram that I have been asked to acquaint you with. 
That is the recommendation of the American Meat 
Institute for a more selective system of hog buying. 

When the subcommittee on merit buying of hogs was 
first appointed, we reviewed all of the available in- 
formation and data relating to meat-type hogs and 
selective buying. We then prepared and distributed 
a questionnaire to determine the extent to which se- 
lective buying was being practiced and to gather other 
valuable and pertinent information about the prob- 
lem. After much time had been spent in careful study 
and evaluation of the information, our task force sub- 
mitted a report of its conclusions and recommenda- 
tions. These findings were accepted and approved by 
the provisions committee, the producer relations com- 
mittee and the board of directors of the Institute. 

“MERIT BUYING” DEFINED: Our definition of 
“merit buying” is the buying of hogs according to their 
worth or true market value. A more selective system 
of buying hogs sorted for weight and grade would 
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not only permit us to continue to buy for their true 
market value, as we have been doing in total when 
buying mixed lots or droves, but also would further 
allow us to express and reflect back to the producer 
the full value differences which ex'st between grades. 
To encourage and hasten the production of meat-type 
hogs, it is most important that we expend the energy 
necessary physically to sort and grade hogs and to 
register these value differences with the producer. 
We don’t believe any doubt remains in the industry 
today that significant value differences do exist be- 
tween hogs of the same weight, due to variations in 
product yield. These value differences are just as 
real as the variations in value of hogs of different 
weight. We have for decades recognized the differ- 





THESE AISLE MEN at the livestock session are relaxed but mentally 
alert for practical tips and trends in production and marketings. 


ences in merchandising value of light and heavy pork 
cuts, and for this reason we sort hogs for weight so as 
to reflect these differences in the price paid for hogs. 
The differences in merchandising value today between 
lean and fat cuts and lard are even greater. For 
example, the price spread between the lightest and 
heaviest cuts of any pork item is not as great as is the 
price spread between any one of the four lean cuts and 
lard. Therefore, since the ratio of lean to fat is an 
important consideration in determining the value of 
the live hogs, doesn’t it logically follow that we should 
sort for grade as well as weight? 

Further live hog value variations would be justified 
if pork products could be merchandised according to 
differences in internal meatiness. However, due mainly 
to the present small proportion of “strictly meat-type” 
hogs available in the total slaughter, it has not been 
possible for the packing industry to sell pork at whole- 
sale on a selective basis. 

No Radical Changes Required: It is encouraging to 
note that it will not be necessary to inaugurate radical, 
elaborate and expensive changes in our buying pro- 
cedures in order to effect a more selective system of 
buying. Experience has shown that it is possible to 
sort and grade live hogs with adequate accuracy for 
a more selective buying program. It does require spe- 
cial training, followed by periodic refresher sessions, 
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for buyers to do a good job of associating live hog 
identity with carcass characteristics. One of the out- 
standing men in the hog industry, Wilbur Plager, re- 
cently stated that he could determine value differences 
between hogs more accurately live than he could in the 
carcass form, due to his ability to recognize muscling 
in live hogs that he could not recognize in the carcass. 

From an educational standpoint, it is extremely im- 
portant that accurate value differences between grades 
of hogs be reflected at all times, during light and 
heavy marketing seasons, and in all phases and methods 
of buying. Live hog value differences, of course, will 
not remain static but must be expected to fluctuate 
along with the pork product market. They will change 
when the price relationship of one cut versus another 
changes and when the price relationship between lean 
and fat cuts changes. 

Therefore, one of the first and most important steps 
in a selective system of buying is the consistent and 
comprehensive evaluation of buying performance. We 
must know whether our buyers or our buying agents 
are accurately reflecting true market worth and main- 
taining current value differences between grades, ac- 
cording to product prices, in the buying operations. 

The provisions committee is pleased to note that 
several federal-state market news services are keeping 
abreast of the shift to merit buying on a more selec- 
tive basis by quoting various markets by grades and 
weight ranges. We hope that all market reporters even- 
tually will refrain from the use of the terms “premium” 
and “discount.” If we are in fact reflecting true market 
value or worth through a more selective system of buy- 
ing, then we are paying value differences rather than 
a so-called premium or discount. 

EDUCATION IS BIG NEED: One of the prob- 
lems in getting acceptance of a live hog sorting pro- 
gram, so as to permit a more selective system of 
buying, is that of education extending all the way from 
the producers through the various marketing agencies 
to the packing industry. If each individual in all seg- 
ments involved could be awakened and made fully 
aware of the seriousness of the problem and what the 
ultimate effects will be on the entire hog and pork 
industry unless the declining demand for pork is stopped 
and acceptance regained, there is little doubt that we 
would get immediate and universal adoption of a sort- 
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is chairman of the lowa organization's board of directors. 
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PUBLICATIONS of the American Meat Institute Foundation are 
examined by Mrs. Karl Ehmer, Glendale, N.Y., and Mrs. Fred Racky 
(right) of Karl Ehmer, Inc., New York City, and explained by Miss 
C. E. Weir (center) of the AMIF. 


ing program to enable us to establish a more selective 
system of buying. 

The problem and needs seem to evolve rather simply 
in chronological order. The need for the high caloric 
content of fat meats in our diet is lessening. People 
generally think that pork is too fat and that it is 
fattening. This has been the prime cause of our de- 
clining consumer demand for pork. Even though many 
people like pork, and eat it frequently and are aware 
of the fine nutritious qualities of it, they express a pref- 
erence for the leaner type of pork. The preferred type 
of pork is best produced from meat-type hogs. There- 
fore, one of the ways to regain consumer acceptance 
is to produce more meat-type hogs. 

It is our considered opinion that the industry can 
do more to hasten the production of meat-type 
hogs through a more selective system of buying, so 
as to focus producer attention on the existing value 
differences between meat-type and average and over- 
fat hogs, than through any other means available. 
By reflecting the value differences for hogs of various 
grades to producers, we would thereby encourage the 
production of the type of hogs necessary to help satisfy 
consumer preference for lean pork and simultaneously 
restore consumer acceptance for pork. 

There are good reasons to believe that the pro- 
duction of meat-type hogs will expand at an increas- 
ing rate. First, there is the economic advantage to 
the producer. Feed required per unit of gain shows 
that meat-type pigs will gain at least as economically 
as any other type. Therefore, since meat-type hogs will 
bring a higher market price and they don’t cost more 
to raise, the greater monetary return represents a 
net advantage to the producer. Second, and fortunately 
for the development of meat-type hogs, carcass charac- 
teristics, such as length, backfat thickness, yield of 
loin cuts and loin eye area, are highly heritable. Finally, 
hog type can be changed faster than can that of most 
other animals, due to the age at which hogs can be 
bred, the length of gestation period and the number 
of offspring per farrowing. 

SOME EARLY REACTIONS: It is somewhat pre- 
riature to attempt to make an evaluation of the ac- 
cejtance of the Institute’s recommendation made public 
shortly over two months ago. Since we had _ precon- 
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ceived that the program would be evolutionary, we 
are not disappointed in the areas where we seem to 
be encountering stabilized inertia and we are most 
pleased with the progress that has been evidenced to 
date. We made a recent survey of a few packers to try 
to get a first impression of the buying program. Re- 
action and degrees of progress varied. 

Between 70 and 80 per cent of the respondents in- 
dicated that they are now buying various percentages 
of their slaughter sorted for weight and grade. Con- 
siderable educational work has been done with packer 
buyers and buying agents in preparation for the buy- 
ing program. Numerous problems have been en- 
countered, such as: 1) Buyers’ ability to grade; 2) 
Reflecting value difference for No. 3’s; 3) Attitude of 
management; 4) Physical limitations; 5) Resistance 
from some producers; 6) Some commission firms re- 
fuse to sort, and 7) Differences of opinion as to grades 
and what constitutes a meat-type hog. 

With continued determination, these problems will 
be resolved. Producers and producer groups, packer 
buyers and buying agents generally seem to have ac- 
cepted the program very well. There is considerable 
mixed reaction as to the attitude of commission firms 
and stockyard companies toward the recommendation. 
Some have formed study groups and are making a 
sincere effort to cooperate, while others seemingly are 
making a determined effort to resist sorting for weight 
and grade. We are confident that producers will insist 
that their hogs be sorted as they become more con- 
scious of the need and as the number of meat-type 
hogs increases. 

AN ECONOMIC NECESSITY: It is clear that eco- 
nomic necessity dictates to each of us associated with 
the hog and pork industry that we must regain the 
demand for pork. In the event you are not sufficiently 
impressed with that need, however, let us leave you 
with this startling fact: If consumers had spent only 
the same proportion of their incomes for pork last 
year as they did five short years ago, then hog slaugh- 
ter could have been 44 per cent larger than it ac- 
tually was last year, with hog prices and margins still 
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maintained at 1956 levels. Consider the advantages 
in unit costs of slaughtering and processing we pack- 
ers could have derived from a 44 per cent increase in 
slaughter. 

Let’s explore the possibilities of what could have 
been from another angle. Again, if consumers had 
spent the same proportion of their incomes for pork 
last year as they did in 1951 with the same slaughter 
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as we had last year, then we could have paid farmers 
about $10.70 per live cwt. more for hogs and still main- 
tained the same margin between live hog prices and 
the retail price for pork. 

These two examples are admittedly the extremes. In 
one instance we held live hog price and margins con- 
stant and reflected all the potential effects of the in- 
creased demand for pork in increased slaughter. In the 
second instance we held slaughter and margins con- 
stant and allowed the increased demand that would 
be associated with the increased expenditures for pork 
to be reflected in increased live hog price. 

It is an economic certainty that neither extreme 
would have prevailed. However, it is also economic 
certainty that such an increase in the expenditure and 
demand for pork would have increased both slaughter 
and live hog prices in some measure to the benefit of 
producers, packers and retailers. Let us allow these 
examples to serve as a continuous reminder for each 
of us to do his share to prevent a continuation of the 
loss in demand for pork. 
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Opening Session, September 20, 1957 


t.. outlook for livestock and meat is surely a suf- 
ficient subject for anyone, and many of us also believe 
that it is as vital a topic as one can discuss, whether the 
audience happens to be packers, or consumers, or farmers 
and ranchers. 

After all, livestock is your chief raw material and 
meat is your principal product, while receipts from the 
sale of meat animals account for almost 30 per cent of 
all cash sales (excluding feed) by farmers and ranchers. 
Close to one out of every four dollars spent by consumers 
for food at retail goes for meat. Any appraisal of the 
outlook for livestock and meat becomes, in effect, a dis- 
eussion of the probable profitability of your business, 
of the chances that we can find more acceptable and 
more economic ways of solving the farm surplus prob- 
lem, and of the problem of improving not only the 
delights of eating but also the nutritive quality of the 
diet of the American people. 

Before turning to the livestock situation, you will per- 
haps allow me a few words as administrator of the 
Agricultural Marketing Service. We appreciate the co- 
operation which we have received and are receiving 
from you in connection with our statistical and research 
activities, ranging all the way from the collection of 
slaughter statistics to research investigations. We believe 
that our market services are an integral part of the live- 
stock and packing industry and that research is still the 
basic route to understanding farmer and trade problems 
as well as to actual improvement. 

As you know, certain regulatory functions are also 
assigned to the Agricultural Marketing Service. During 
the past year there has been considerable discussion as 
to the administration within the Department of the 
packer and meat merchandising provisions of the Pack- 
ers and Stockyards Act. Increased emphasis in this field 
has been recognized as desirable and we are strengthen- 
ing our trade practices staff. 

You may ask what such increased emphasis will mean 
to you. The Packers and Stockyards Act is primarily a 
code of fair practices for the livestock marketing and 


meat packing industries. It should assure that opera-. 


tions are conducted under fair, competitive market con- 
ditions. We in the Department have not nor do we 
intend to look upon the Packers and Stockyards Act as 
a means of industry harassment. Rather, we feel that it 
is an instrument which, with your cooperation, can serve 
as insurance against unscrupulous operators in the pur- 
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chase of livestock and merchandising of product. These 
are the persons or concerns who have in the past and 
who in the future should continue to feel the effect of 
this regulatory legislation. 

We can well start considering the livestock situation 
with a look at the current feed situation. Pastures and 
ranges are improved as compared with a year ago. The 
hay crop is an all-time record. Barley and sorghum- 
grain harvests also are record large. Production of oats 
is a sixth larger than last year. Even though the corn 
crop is down some, prospective output of all four feed 
grains is now above last year’s bumper harvest and about 
equal to the 1948 record. Carryover stocks of feed grains 
are expected to be 5,000,000 tons above last year. Corn 
stocks will approach 1,500,000,000 bushels, a six-months 
supply. That is, feed supplies are plentiful enough to 
favor a high-volume livestock production for a consider- 
able period ahead. 

CATTLE: We are now at a new and interesting stage 
in the current “cattle cycle.” After a seven-year buildup, 
numbers of cattle and calves declined by 1,600,000 head 
last year. The long expansion was typical of the usual 
cattle cycle. Numbers increased about 20,000,000 head, 
or 26 per cent. All of this increase was in beef cattle, 
much of it in the beef breeding herd. The downturn 
in cattle numbers, influenced by pressure of drought and 
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time in the cycle. 

Packers have now had for three or four years a larger 
supply of slaughter cattle than at any time in history— 
and by a wide margin. Prices you had to pay were down, 
especially for cows and low-grade steers and heifers, for 
which producers and feeders did not compete strongly. 

Cattle slaughter so far in 1957 has stayed close to a 
year ago. Slaughter in January was still well above a 
year earlier and since has slipped only slightly below 
last year. Slaughter in non-federally inspected plants 
has held up better than the federally inspected total. 
There have been fewer steers but more cows and heifers 
slaughtered than a year ago. However, producers have 
offered you stiffened competition, and prices of cows 
particularly have advanced. 

Cattle marketings this fall are not expected to reach 
the drought-stimulated level of last fall, and abundant 
feed supplies this year are encouraging large numbers 
of two-way cattle to go into feed lots rather than to 
slaughter. With a smaller fall kill, we expect total cattle 
slaughter for 1957 to be down about 2 per cent from 
last year and calf slaughter is also expected to show 
some decrease. As the 1957 calf crop is 1,000,000 head, 
or 2 per cent, short of last year, according to our July 
estimate, this slaughter rate is not low enough to reverse 
the downtrend in inventories during 1957. 

In several previous cycles the down phase has lasted 
as long or longer than the expansion or build-up phase. 
However, some of us feel that under present conditions 
this phase of the current cycle may not be as long or 
the decrease in numbers as great as in most previous 
cycles. It is simple arithmetic that when cattle producers 
shift from net liquidation, as of now, to net withholding, 
as is expected in two or three years, supplies available 
for slaughter are reduced. Nevertheless, if the cyclical 
reduction in cattle inventories does prove less drastic 
this time, slaughter also will not dip as much as it did, 
for example, following 1947. 

Slaughterers will continue to meet stiffer competition 
from farmers themselves for female stock and for two- 
way cattle. Said another way, we think prices of cattle 
will show some further strengthening and that slaughter 
of cows and heifers will probably decline in 1958. Cattle 
feeding, on the other hand, should be active enough to 
assure again large supplies of fed cattle. Calf slaughter 
also will doubtless be reduced next year. All this means 
that total slaughter in 1958 will probably be less than 
this year, while the low point in the slaughter cycle may 
not come until 1959 or 1960, perhaps even later. Still, 
as indicated earlier, we believe the chances are good that 
the reduction in slaughter numbers will be smaller and 
downswing of this current cycle shorter than has been 

the case several times in the past. 

In forecasting what the future holds, we must always 
remember the reservations. Recent sharp expansions in 
cattle production were built in large measure on the 
structure of industrial prosperity supporting a substan- 
tially increased demand for beef. The knife cuts both 
ways. Current prospects are for continuing full employ- 
ment and high-level demand; however, if employment 

and consumer incomes should drop, considerably larger 
reductions in cattle production than we now foresee 
would inevitably result. Likewise, a wide-scale drought 
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could prevent the kind of mild downswing in cattle that 
we now look for. 

HOGS: Hog slaughter since mid-1956 has been down 
and prices to farmers have improved. Average prices 
have been the highest since 1954, and in mid-August 
averaged $20 per cwt., farm price basis, as compared 
with only a little over $16 a year earlier (and $11 in 
January 1956). 

A most of you know, prospects for hog slaughter are 
fairly well established through about mid-1958. The 
1957 pig crops, now being marketed or to be marketed 
into mid-summer next year, are about the same size as 
the 1956 crops. This simply means that until mid-1958 
hog slaughter should not be greatly different from a year 
earlier. Therefore, the more difficult question is: What 
lies beyond mid-1958? 

The breeding season for 1958 spring pigs is now get- 
ting under way. A report was issued yesterday on inten- 
tions to breed for farrowing through next February in 
ten of the important hog-producing states: Iowa, Illi- 
nois, Indiana, Minnesota, Wisconsin, Kansas, Missouri, 
Ohio, Nebraska, and South Dakota. Producers in the 
Corn Belt expect to increase the number of sows farrow- 
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ing in December to February—the first half of the spring 
season—by 7 per cent. Some increase has been expected 
because of the above-average hog-corn ratio during 
recent months, and this ten-state report is our first actual 
measure of the expected trend. Whether the total spring 
pig crop will be up more or less than the 7 per cent 
indicated for the December-February quarter, we can’t 
judge for sure, but it is certain that the hog picture could 
be considerably changed by this time next year. 

Farmers should produce hogs as closely as possible in 
line with consumer demand for pork. Regrettably, this 
puts a ceiling on how many hogs can profitably be pro- 
duced. For the plain fact is that demand for pork has 
not distinguished itself by rapid growth. The average 
increase in pig crops since the end of the war has been 
scarcely Y2 of 1 per cent a year. Average population 
increase has been 134 per cent. 

Any expansion in hog production during the coming 
year should be moderate, and we believe farmers recog- 
nize the problems which over-expansion will surely create. 
Tempering the expansion in hog numbers in the face of 
plentiful feed supplies, however, is obviously only a 
short-term solution. The more basic, longer-run problem 
is to find ways of producing and marketing a product 
more nearly in line with modern consumer desires. This 
of course is the reason for the announcement this spring, 
through the Institute, that you as packers stand ready 
to buy hogs on a merit basis where and when they are 
properly graded or sorted. 

SHEEP AND LAMBS: After having declined sharply 
during the 1940’s, the number of sheep and lambs on 
farms has about leveled off in recent years. Last year, 
accelerated by the drought, sheep numbers declined fur- 
ther in some of the important sheep-producing areas. 
Stock sheep numbers at the begining of 1957 were the 
lowest of record since 1867, except for 1950. Recent 
reductions have been in the West, mainly in Texas. 
Meanwhile, the trend in native states has been toward 
increased sheep numbers and range conditions in the 
Southwest are now considerably improved. 

Sheep and lamb slaughter so far this year has aver- 
aged about 4 per cent under a year ago, and we expect 
the year’s total also to be down. With a 3 per cent 
smaller lamb crop this year and reduced slaughter, sheep 
numbers next January 1 are not likely to be changed 
much from January 1 this vear. Government incentive 
payments to wool growers have now been made for two 
marketing years and announced for this, the third year 
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of the program (that is, for wool sold between April 1, 
1957, and March 31, 1958). These payments will prob- 
ably play a more important part in future production 
than has been shown up to this time, especially if the 
National Wool Act which runs only to June 30, 1958, 
should be extended or re-enacted at the next session of 
Congress. 

MEAT: Meat output during the first half of 1957 
was down 4 per cent from a year earlier. Most of the 
decrease was aceounted for by fewer hogs and steers 
slaughtered. In remaining months output will continue 
below a year earlier, with the largest reduction in beef. 
Total output for the year is expected to be about 3 per 
cent less than in 1956. Yet, except for last year, it will 
be the largest on record. On a carcass weight basis, 1957 
consumption of red meat is expected to total 159 lbs. 
per person (compared with 167 Ibs. in 1956), including 
83 Ibs. of beef, 9 Ibs. of veal, 63 Ibs. of pork, and 4 Ibs. 
of lamb. 

Poultry production has continued to increase. Record 
supplies this year will provide a new high of almost 31 
lbs. per person, about 25 lbs. of chicken and broiler meat 
and nearly 6 lbs. of turkey (eviscerated weight). This 
31 Ibs. compares to 22 lbs. per capita average for 1947-49 
and is double the per capita supply available in 1935-39. 
Today poultry meat is still a little less than 20 per cent 
of our red meat supply, but it was only a little more than 
12 per cent in 1935-39. 

Total meat production will probably balance out in 
1958 at not much above or below 1957. Pork output 
will be up, but beef production could be down as much. 

LONGER-RUN CONSIDERATIONS: While you 
are necessarily interested in what lies immediately ahead, 
I suspect there is no more occasion for one-year vision 
in meat packing than there is in farming. The most 
insistent demands we have been getting recently, from 
county agents and farm sources, are for providing more 


information on farm prospects for several years in the — 


future. Such requests are difficult to meet. 


In looking ahead, we recognize that the downswing 
in livestock supplies now going on is a reaction from 


extremely rapid expansion and that it is temporary. It 
should be a brief dip, not the beginning of a long decline. 
In cattle, a reversal of the present downtrend necessarily 
comes slowly, and probably not until the early 1960's 
will a new increase of some magnitude be under way. 
Given adequate demand, the expansion then could be 
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large. Those who speculated during the 1950’s on cattle 
numbers reaching the 100,000,000 mark were disap- 
pointed. Those who speculate in the same terms for the 
1960’s could very well be right. 

The most pressing questions relate to pork. For hogs 
just to keep pace with population growth would itself 
be something of an accomplishment in view of past 
sluggish trends. Even that growth rate would soon push 
pig crops above 100,000,000 compared with the 90,000,- 
000 in 1956 and 1957. Many questions as to quality in 
pork remain unanswered, but the problem is now out 
in front and farmers, breed associations, market agencies, 
and packers are all actively interested in the develop- 
ment of the “meat-type” hog. 

Meanwhile, the pace-setting methods of production 
and distribution have developed in poultry. Whatever 
the other effects may be, rapid technological improve- 
ment and the increasing integration of the hatchery, feed, 
and production functions have resulted in substantially 
reducing costs, increasing production, and widening the 
market for both broilers and turkey. Certainly the poul- 
try industry expects to remain a stalwart competitor to 
the red meats as we move ahead. 

I do call attention, however, to the fact that the re- 
cent increases in both beef and poultry consumption have 
chiefly been net additions to your business, to farmers’ 
markets, and to the American diet. From the time that 
I can first remember economic discussions, say about 
1914, into the early years of World War II, it was an 
accepted axiom that the consumption of meat tended to 
fall in a “maturing economy”—an axiom backed by 
statistics showing a gradual decline in average per capita 
consumption of red meats from 163 Ibs. in 1908 to 117 
Ibs. in 1935. We now know that this is not necessarily so. 
From 1935-39 into 1947-49, average per capita consump- 
tion of red meats increased by 21.5 lbs., with per capita 
use of beef increasing 10 lbs. or almost 20 per cent and 
per capita use of pork increasing 12 lbs., or slightly more 
than 20 per cent. From 1947-49 into 1956, average per 
capita consumption of all red meat again increased, this 
time by 18 lbs., with beef showing an increase of almost 
20 Ibs. per capita and pork holding about constant. 
Average per capita consumption of lamb decreased from 
about 7 Ibs. in 1935-39 to less than 5 Ibs. in 1947-49 and 
has since then held held above the 4-lb. level. Mean- 
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while, consumption of poultry meat also increased, run- 
ning in 1956 and 1957 almost double the average level 
for the 1935-39 period. 

To summarize, what I have been saying is that in the 
short run the outlook for livestock and meat is largely 
made by the flow of events a few months to a year before. 


ARTHUR YOUNG, 
broker, of Troy, N.Y., 
discussing sales of 
meat products with 
Hal Helchen and W. 
A. Conroy, both of 
Maurer-Neuer Co., 
Kansas City. 


With plentiful feed supplies, with the 1957 calf crop 
down 2 per cent and the 1957 fall pig crop up perhaps 
3 or 4 per cent, and indications of a possible further 
increase in the spring of 1958, we conclude that the 
volume of livestock for slaughter in 1958 will not be 
greatly different from that in 1957. There will be some 
additional pork and less beef. 

Over the longer run, the outlook is in large part what 
we make it. This is not a point that I shall dwell on 
at any length. But I do want to remind you that live- 
stock production is on the move in these United States. 
We say we want an animal agriculture. We are fast 
getting it. From 1947-49 into 1957 total agricultural 
production has increased about 12 per cent. But far 
more significant, livestock production has increased 22 
per cent, crop production only 5 per cent. 

I started with the current feed situation—with the 
fact that current and prospective feed supplies under- 
write our farmers’ ability to maintain or increase live- 
stock members and output. All of our observations also 
indicate that consumers want and are willing to buy 
more meat provided it is the kind they desire and pro- 
vided the price is right. Fortunately, the maintenance 
and further development of our meat industry is to the 
common interest of yourselves, your livestock suppliers, 
and your customers. Future progress depends, as past 
progress has, not only upon farming efficiency and the 
maintenance of adequate consumer incomes but equally 
upon your efficiency and sales appeal of your product. 
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Ford engineer John McDougall tells conclusions 
of experts after visits to meat packing plants. 


Automation 


Packers Can Apply it 


in Many Operations 





Opening Session, September 20, 1957 


z.. two months ago, John Moninger of the Amer- 
ican Meat Institute contacted Ford Motor Company 
with the request that our manufacturing engineers survey 
a few packing plants and report our observations to you 
today. I cannot think of anything that was of less con- 
cern or farther from our minds at that time than the 
meat packing business. Our efforts, then and now, have 
been concentrated on launching our new 1958 lines of 
passenger cars and trucks and, in particular, our new 
line of Edsel cars, 

However, we did feel highly honored that the AMI 
considered the automotive industry in its attempt to find 
some new thinking. We felt particularly honored that 
Ford was specifically selected. In our own minds, this 
request was considered as another means for meeting 
our corporate responsibilities. If some of the techniques 
which we have developed offer a means to increase 
efficiency in your industry, the end results are, first, an 
improvement in the general business economy and, sec- 
ond, more and better products available to the consumer 
at the lowest possible cost. 

It is commendable that the AMI has recognized the 
need for new methods and new processes in the industry 
and has set out to do something about it. We encountered 
considerable evidence of the seriousness of your inten- 
tions in the cooperation that was extended to us. I 
would like to express our appreciation for the assistance 
that we received and the courtesies extended to us on 
our visits to the various packing plants. 

Your industry is one of the oldest and most essential 
in the country, and as some records indicate, you pio- 
neered the basic concept of the moving dis-assembly 
line. It was on the moving assembly line principle that 
Henry Ford built the company which today is known 
all over the world as the pioneer of mass production. 

OPEN DOOR SPEEDS PROGRESS: The auto- 
motive business has developed the assembly line and 
automatic handling since their inception to much greater 
advantage than your industry, and this may be very 
largely due to the open door policy that has been exer- 
cised. In all but a very few isolated cases, there is a free 
exchange of ideas through technical societies, the trade 
press and visits to others’ plants. The only advantage 
that we gain on our competitors when we develop a new 
technique or process is time. 

We detected a reluctance on your part to permit this 
free exchange of technical know-how. You may say that 
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you do allow competitors to look at your plants; how- 
ever, I’m sure none of you has seen all of each other’s 
plants. It is possible that the very process or gadget you 
are hiding has been replaced by something more modern 
by one of your competitors. It is our feeling that the 
same advantages the automotive business now enjoys 
could be realized by you in the meat packing industry. 

One of the requirements in the AMI’s request was 
that the survey be conducted by someone who had little, 
if any, prior knowledge of the meat packing business. 
They couldn’t have made a better selection than Ford 
manufacturing engineering to meet that requirement. 
Our recent study has been of a cursory nature, due to 
the time and number of plants involved. Not quite two 
months ago, we made our first visit to a packinghouse. 
This was followed by inspections of five more plants. 
The time allocated at each plant was one day or less. 
We understand that there are more than 2300 federally- 
inspected meat packers and our itinerary has taken us 
to six, or .0026 per cent coverage, which hardly qualifies 
as even random sampling. 

This is mentioned because our impressions and surveys 
are based on the plants visited, and many of our observa- 
tions and recommendations might be part of your present 
installations or future planning. Since we are neophytes 
in your industry, the AMI determined the selection of 
companies and plants and the order in which we visited 
them. We hope we have seen a typical cross representa- 
tion of your industry. 

We do not offer any panacea for your meat packing 
industry nor do we want to be construed as pedagogs, 
realizing that many of you have dedicated your entire 
lives to the industry. However, we would like to leave 
some of our impressions and recommendations, which 
might be useful in formulating your future planning for 
manufacturing. 

“NOTHING IS IMPOSSIBLE:” The phrase “noth- 
ing is impossible” still prevails; industry is doing things 
today which were dogmatically denied ten years ago. 
Therefore, management must be continually alert to the 
endless evolution of improved technological changes. The 
meat industry has not taken advantage of all of these 
developments. In order to remain free of the busines 
doldrums, industry must take every opportunity to em- 
ploy new labor saving devices and processes to decrease 
unit costs while enhancing productivity. 

There is no magic connected with mechanization of 
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an automated operation. The application of modern 
equipment, taking advantage of technological advance- 
ment, by proper selection and integration, ultimately will 
yield greater production and lower unit costs. Many 
industries, not only automotive, have proved this true. 

As requested by the AMI, we have taken a “hard 
look” at the meat packing industry through the eyes of 
an automotive engineer. In your industry we saw areas 
which employ obsolete methods and outmoded equip- 
ment. Many of the operations automated at Ford Motor 
Company are similar to the manual operations being 
used in the packinghouses. Automation is new in word 
only and has been a continuing evolution instead of a 
“revolution.” We at Ford think of it only as a tool for 
better manufacturing planning. 

The early Ford automation programs were chiefly 
concerned with the rearrangement of standard and ex- 
isting machines to tie them together with mechanical 
devices to eliminate the need of manual operations. 
Many arrangements were worked out to lower produc- 
tion costs. At the present time, we find all new programs 
at Ford based on the wide introduction of machinery 
and equipment that have been designed with automa- 
tion in mind. 

Automation as a separate and distinct function of 
manufacturing engineering is a development of the last 
decade. The word was coined by D. S. Harder, Ford 
executive vice president of manufacturing. Automation, 
like material handling engineering, has received proper 
emphasis since the general acceptance of the word. In 
the spring of 1947, a separate department was set up to 
concentrate on the development of systems which could 
solve the problems connected with the transfer of parts 
between machinery and equipment and take advantage 
of maximum machinery and equipment efficiency. 

SIMPLICITY IS DESIGN KEYNOTE: Emphasis 
is now placed on proper and economical design. Simplic- 
ity and maintenance reduction is now a keynote of all 
automation design, while cost saving and direct labor 
reduction are the underlying purposes served. At present, 
many groups in the various Ford divisions are working 
on their respective automation programs. All of Ford’s 
new program layouts are based on the introduction of 
in-line machines and modern process equipment designed 
with automation in mind, where cost studies and sound 
material handling surveys justify it. 

Since 1946, we have gone through a tremendous ex- 
pansion program in which automation has played a very 
important role. To give you an idea of the magnitude 
of the facility expansion program which occurred at 
Ford, we have spent approximately $4,000,000,000 since 

1946 for new plants, tools, machinery, equipment. This 
program constituted a real challenge to our manage- 
ment to execute efficient spending of every dollar in the 
planning of the manufacturing facilities, with the under- 
lying purpose of succeeding in the never-ending battle 
to reduce cost, increase volume, outsell our competitors 
and still increase the quality of our product. 

Automation is a new manufacturing method and we 
have seen many attempts made to define it. We simply 
say that automation is the automatic handling of mate- 
rials in process. However, W. E. Brainard of Hughes 
Aircraft Co. recently described it as follows: “Automa- 
tion is more than merely transferring; it is not a push- 
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button factory. It is a philosophy that may extend back 
to the design of the product. It is a new method of 
manufacture, not necessarily a new way of cutting metal, 
but a way of controlling various processes. Automation 
is a philosophy of a design; it is a manufacturing method, 
and it is control within a machine.” 

We like this definition, and the more planning we do 
for future progress, the more we are inclined to agree. 
Automation is not restricted to handling large parts 
only. It can be used on a wide variety of materials, 
with substantial savings being realized and hazardous 
handling of the product eliminated. 

Now that we have defined automation, we should 
take a look at the advantages and disadvantages that 
we have experienced at Ford. Advantages are: 

1.) Lower production costs by reducing the manual 
handling of parts. 

2.) Greater production per machine by eliminating 
inherent delay in the loading and unloading cycles. 

3.) Increased quality of each part manufactured by 
reducing the damage caused by parts striking each other. 

4.) Safety is increased to a high degree, due to the 
elimination of hazardous handling operations. 

5.) Floor space savings. Where automation has been 
applied, stock handling between machinery and equip- 
ment has been virtually eliminated. Consequently, the 
distance between and around machinery has been re- 
duced with significant space savings. 

6.) Reduction of manpower fatigue by using simple 
interlocked electrical controls to make the decisions and 
employing mechanical devices to do the actual labor. 

Disadvantages experienced by us are: 

1.) Maintenance costs are always brought up when 
discussing handling equipment that must be fully auto- 
matic. However, with the proper preventative mainte- 
nance program, this can be minimized. 

2.) Additional engineering costs must also be con- 
sidered, due to the need of close coordination of so many 
elements such as plant layout, processing, industrial en- 
gineering material handling, etc. 

3.) Installation costs are inherent with all equipment. 
However, a problem occurs when existing operations are 
studied and automation is found necessary. 

We have just presented a very brief history of auto- 
mation at Ford, pointing out some of the advantages 
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and disadvantages. Today, however, the big question 
is, “Can automation, as we know it, be applied to your 
plant and industry tomorrow?” Remember the title of 
this talk, “Automated Meat Packing?” The decision 
rests squarely on your shoulders to plan the future of 
the meat packing industry and to decide when an auto- 
mation program will be initiated, or accelerated, if 
presently under way. 

PLANT LAYOUT: There is one very important as- 
pect of manufacturing planning which must be formu- 
lated before any automation program can proceed, and 
that is layout. The following comments are prompted 
by the many varied layouts which we observed during 
our inspection of the packing plants, all of which did 
not typify sound plant planning. You are acquainted 
with the industry’s use of single-story, multiple-story, and 
multiple-building, multiple-story layouts, but it is our 
opinion that the single-story plant appeared to be best 
from an overall planning standpoint. 

However, you have the opportunity in the future to 
rectify some of your current inefficiencies through sound 
manufacturing planning. Manufacturing planning 
should be completed well in advance of facility activa- 
tion date and be the responsibility of the plant layout 
or plant planning activity. 

The plant layout should be considered the master 
plan which integrates modern processing, automation, 
machinery, equipment, material flow, labor utilization, 
in-process handling, and shipment of the finished prod- 
uct into a unified package. The plant layouts should 
be developed only after studies of requirements are 
made covering all aspects of manufacturing from the re- 
ceiving of raw materials to shipment of finished product 

The basic reason for the plant layout will usually fall 
into one or a combination of the following categories: 
1.) Rearrangement of present facilities; 2.) Expansion 
of present facilities; 3.) Entire new facilities. 

As a guide in layout planning for your future plants, 
you may be interested in knowing some of the factors 
which we consider at Ford in developing a layout: 

A. Production analysis: 1.) What type of products 
and volumes to be produced? 2.) Number of hours’ 
operation per day? 3.) Actual capacity? 4.) Complete 
or partial processing? 

B. Automation and material handling analysis: 1.) 
Analysis of in-process operations for automation appli- 
cation; 2.) Float requirements; 3.) Area requirements 
for floats; 4.) Method of storage; 5. Methods of han- 
dling, receiving and shipping; 6.) Railroad and truck 
spot requirements. 

C. Industrial engineering: 1.) Manpower require- 
ments; 2.) Establishment of standard time; 3.) Cycle 
time determination; 4.) Analysis of process sheets; 5.) 
Machine load studies. 

D. Plant engineering: 1.) Site determination—avail- 
able labor market, economic conditions, and freight 
penalty studies; 2.) Types of structure, bay size, area, 
truss heights, floor loadings, single or multi-story con- 
struction; 3.) Mechanical and electrical features. 

E. Cost analysis: 1.) What will total facility and oper- 
ating costs be? 2.) Method of financing? 

F. Future expansion: 1.) Forecasts of future needs; 
2.) Will layout permit expansion with minimum rear- 
rangement? 3.) Flexibility due to change in mix? 
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When all of these factors have been determined, the 
end result is a plant layout plan which will stand any 
efficiency test because it is based on engineering, not 
opinions, however sincerely offered. 

The cornerstones for future planning at Ford have 
just been outlined. With this type of background and 
experience associated with planning at Ford, we have 
taken a fresh look at your industry. 

APPRAISAL OF PACKING INDUSTRY: As we 
toured the various plants, we began to formulate some 
impressions of the methods and precedents which have 
prevailed in the industry over the years. It was interest- 
ing to note that a trend has developed where the greater 
percentage of livestock is now trucked to the slaughter- 
house, contrasted to the large rail shipments to Chicago 





THREE PACKERS are curious to see whether C. H. Eshbaugh can 
put the stunner together again. Eshbaugh, a Swift retiree, was a 
member of the Institute committee that helped develop the stunner. 


in the past. In light of this trend, each plant should 
provide adequate facilities for rapid unloading of the 
livestock. To effect this, it may be possible to employ 
an adjustable truck levelator which would raise the front 
of the truck, causing the animals to desire exit onto the 
level receiving dock. 

The receiving dock should employ concrete-steel con- 
struction for sanitary and fire reasons. A quicker method 
of driving the livestock through the grading area into 
the holding pen should be devised. The use of a floor 
conveyor might accelerate this operation with rubber 
guards for plough-offs into the required pens. Steel or 
plastic should replace wooden railings in the stockyard 
area and push-button powered gates could be employed 
to speed up the segregating and grading process. 

Since our tours were so hasty, we seldom had time 
to determine the number of personnel actually employed 
in the various operations. We know that considerable 
labor is required to scrub down the floors of the sheltered 
stockyards and holding pens. In your future plans, 
search for an automatic wash down system using an 
arrangement of high pressure nozzles to clean automat- 
ically the entire area on a sectional basis and controlled 
through automatic valves. 

An analysis of a flow process chart would reveal the 
long time element required from the time the animal 
is received until it reaches the kill floor. We visualize a 
system of floor convevors which will decrease the time 
element in this area and minimize the necessity of manu- 
ally driving the animals. 

-Prior to scaling, the animals could be removed from 
the holding pens and transported in an upright position 
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via conveyor to the weighing station. The conveyor 
could pass the animals singlely over the weighing unit. 

ELECTRONIC WEIGHING: The weighing of live- 
stock on the hoof is the first of many weighing opera- 
tions taking place before the meat leaves the packing- 
house in varied forms. Intermittent or continuous 
weighing could be performed by gating devices using 
load cells and feeding the information from the trans- 
ducers into weight print cuts for the livestock seller, as 
well as into an electronic system feeding the order, pro- 
duction and inventory control departments. You then 
have instantaneous distribution of data. Load cells 
were mentioned because we feel there is a great future 
in electronic weighing in your industry and they would 
not have the maintenance or corrosion problems that 
beam scales have at this location. However, load cells 
also have limitations. A comparative cost study will 
reveal the most economical equipment to purchase. 

With a greater willingness of the producer to sell his 
livestock on a grade and yield basis, there develops a 
need for marking each animal for identification. This 
identification must remain legible through disassembly 
and butchering. It appears that a form of shoulder 
tattooing which pierces the hide or skin with needle-like 
projections is best and such a device is available on the 
market today. To achieve in-line processing, this should 
be performed automatically while the animal is on the 
conveyor belt subsequent to the weighing operation. 

The amount of labor involved at your plants in 
driving the livestock from the holding pens to interim 
hold areas or the kill room appeared to be highly 
excessive. An attempt to devise automatic mechanical 
drivers should be pursued. We understand there may 
be as many as six drivers for hogs alone at a large 
slaughterhouse. There should be cost saving merits 
in this operation. Greyhound dogs are fooled at the 
track with a mechanical rabbit; perhaps a neon ear of 
corn or recorded music would be the answer to mo- 
tivate the hogs? We are sure that with the proper 
emphasis you will find a solution. 

KILL NEEDS NEW CONCEPT: The killing opera- 
tion for cattle, calves, hogs and sheep is, in our eyes, 
due for an entirely new concept. In the automotive 
industry, we strive for in-line operations. Due to the 
resistant nature of the animal, it would be advanta- 
geous to locate the kill room on the ground floor 
adjacent to the unloading area. By placing the animal 
on a conveyor, the speed can be controlled, but while 
they are still on the hoof, you have a real indetermi- 
nant factor for pacing production. 

It appeared to us that the present method of kill- 
ing is crude and obsolete. We felt that the operation 
could be performed automatically. Let us examine the 
beef kill area, including the holding pens, the ramp, 
knocking pen, shackling, sticking and bleeding areas. 

The cattle become excited in the holding pen, balk 
at being driven into the knocking pen and in the 
process undoubtedly bruise each other. The degree 
of this bruising, however slight, we have been told, 
downgrades the meat product from these cattle. 

We visualize a system that would rapidly convey 
the animals, one at a time, into an area similar to 
the knocking pen with a guide to position the head. 
The pen sides could be covered with rubberized pneu- 
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"GOOD LEATHER comes from good hides," W. J. O'Neil of 
W. J. O'Neil, Ltd., London, England, is told by Cecil E. Powell, 
Tanners Hide Bureau, Chicago. Exhibit points up common defects. 


matic panels to hold the animal in position. The ani- 
mal would then be stunned with a mechanical stunner 
supported from above. While it is unconscious, the 
rear feet would be shackled, or why not engage the 
animal at the hocks with a device which could be 
automatically released later at the appropriate loca- 
tion? Then, the animal could be stuck, the pen hold- 
ing sides released, and the shackles raised and attached 
to the overhead conveyor. 

Perhaps not all of this could be done automatically 
immediately; however, we feel it merits study and 
should be considered for future planning. Assuming 
that this were acomplished, the time element from 
the holding pen to the bleeding area could be con- 
siderably decreased and undesirable jobs eliminated. 

The days of the sledge hammer should be gone for- 
ever. We have heard both pro and con comments con- 
cerning mechanical cartridge-loaded stunners. The 
adverse comments were all hinged on the fact that the 
equipment did not possess dependability and main- 
tenance was too costly. Here is an idea to start en- 
couraging vendors to develop equipment. Make your 
suppliers compete against each other; start a mod- 
ernization program not only in the packinghouse, but 
also with the machinery and equipment suppliers. 

HOG KILL IMPROVEMENTS: Now that we have 
commented on the beef kill, let us go back and take a 
look at the killing of hogs. The entry of the hog im- 
mobilizer is an important stride toward better proc- 
essing; more thinking along this line would undoubtedly 
be profitable. We understand this method eliminates 
bruising and makes the sticking process and handling 
problem easier, due to the immobility of the hog. For 
greater savings in this area, we visualize a rapid in- 
dexing slat-type conveyor to transport the live hog 
through the gating devices, onto the conveyor which 
takes them down into the CO, chamber. 

This could eliminate the need for a manual prod- 
ding device. In the CO, chamber proper, or appro- 
priate location, a positioning guide should be installed 
so that as the hog loses consciousness, its head will 
be in the proper position for sticking. Some thought 
should then be given to accomplishing the sticking 
automatically, and this is not beyond the realm of 
possibility if the head positioning can be effected. _ 

In order to maintain some semblance of continuity, 
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we will continue to follow the hog handling, later to 
come back and discuss the beef kill area again. Every- 
where we visited, we saw men performing operations 
to transfer, turn or position the hogs from the bleed 
area into the scalding tanks. We are convinced that 
you know what to do in this area to effect consider- 
able savings in handling. 

In most plants where the shackling conveyor was 
being used, the hogs were dropped or unshackled man- 
ually. This, we feel, can be done automatically. The 
necessity for men armed with long poles to straighten 
and position the hogs on conveyors could also be elimi- 
nated and thus provide savings in this operation. 

The transfer from the scalding tank to the hog 
dehairer could be done automatically by a simple, 
inexpensive mechanism. There is enough difference 
from the head to the part that went over the fence 
last, to feed them rear end first, if that is more desirable. 
Likewise, the dehairing machine should be perfected 
to eliminate all but perhaps a few hairs around the 
head, thereby eliminating the hot rosin dip process. 

The transfer out of the dehairing machine onto 
the gambreling table could be made fully automatic 
by utilizing gravity and simple positioning guides. Au- 
tomatic knives could cut the hock inserts for gambrel 
sticks. The actual placing of the gambrels could also 
be made semi-automatic or fully automatic. A maga- 
zine rack to feed the gambrel sticks into position 
should be used. 

DISPATCH TROLLEYS AUTOMATICALLY: 
At this point, we think it noteworthy to mention that 
there is a significant savings to be gained in the proper 
handling of trolleys and gambrel sticks. Neither need 
be handled manually. A possible solution to this han- 
dling problem, which was apparent in all plants, would 
be a system to dispatch automatically the trolleys and 
sticks from the point of automatic cut-down or hog 
drop in the cutting room through an in-process wash- 
ing machine back to the gambrel insert station. By 
recycling on a light, inexpensive conveyor, double han- 
dling and excessive trucking could be eliminated. 

As mentioned earlier, the rosin dip process is con- 
sidered a fire hazard, high labor concentration area, 
and extremely difficult to keep clean. Management’s 
attention to process developmnet for an entirely new 
approach is indicated here. Automatic shaving ma- 
chines and improved dehairing machines will hasten 
the elimination of rosin dip, including the necessity 
of placing a rubber band around the hog’s snout. 

There is no question in our minds that the singeing 
of the hogs should be fully automatic. The hog could 
be rotated 180° or 360° as it passes a bank of burner 
nozzles. The location of the nozzles should be staggered 
in-order to achieve greatest impingement in the areas 
of hair concentration. Now you may ask, “What will 
happen if the conveyor line should stop?” You don’t 
want pre-cooked pork at this point, and since there will 
be no manual labor in this area, a control interlocked 
with the conveyor could shut off the main gas valve 
controlling all burners, but each burner would have its 
own independent pilot which would permit immediate 
light off as soon as the conveyor started up again. 

Small operations like toenail removal, or what ap- 
peared to us to be a manicure of the pig’s feet could 


be fully automated. This is another operation which 
must cause operator fatigue. For the toenail removal, 
perhaps there could be a simple arrangement of two 
hard rubber rotating cylinders with sufficient face length 
to accommodate the difference in length from the gam. 
brel to the end of the foot. One cylinder should be 
stationary and the other spring loaded and straddling 
the conveyor. We feel an arrangement of this type should 
handle the operation. Before we take the hog any 
further, let us backtrack to the steer which is still wait. 
ing for us to remove its hide. 

HIDE REMOVAL: We have seen several methods 
of hide removal employed: the moving bed, stationary 
bed, and the process called Can-Pac. Of all these 
methods, we think the latter is the only one which 
should be a part of future planning. In fact, it merits 
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consideration for immediate modernization in many 
of your present plants along with the elimination of 
many transfer operations that precede and follow it. 

In the Can-Pac system, the carcass remains attached 
to the overhead monorail and there is no intermittent 
operation of flooring the animal to cut loose the hide. 
We conceive the entire hide being removed fully au- 
tomatically with sensitive knives going in to assist the 
pulling action of the Can-Pac. At any rate, the obso- 
lete method of flooring the carcass and the use of half 
hoists is not taking advantage of the material handling 
engineering data available to all. In many instances, 
we saw men engaged in fatiguing operations violating 
motion economy principles, due to the work area ar- 
rangement. We think that efficiency can be increased 
by bringing the work up to the men at a proper work- 
ing level. 

The head drop operation for all animals could be 
performed with an automatic knife. After dropping the 
head, transfer could be accomplished by conveyor or 
gravity to the receiving table of the head processing 
line. This line should be conveyorized with a spike 
fixture to hold the head while disassembling in a 
straight line fashion. The head wash and trim op- 
eration we saw did not have continuous smooth flow. 
The automatic removal of horns could be accomplished 
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without difficulty by a dehorning unit on the same line. 

There are small operations too numerous to men- 
tion which do not require elaborate equipment or 
large sums of money to mechanize. Many of your op- 
erations will have lower costs if only the excessive man- 
ual handling is eliminated. One example we observed 
was the hog line where the head was manually placed 
into a snout remover, then the jaw puller and finally 
into the head splitter. A process of this type requires 
close study to achieve cost reduction. 

Because of the high degree of skill required in the 
initial cut for evisceration, dictated by the requirement 
of vision, this operation may have to continue on a 
manual basis until some equipment is perfected to pro- 
duce the delicate sensing that your butcher surgeons 
now possess. 

There have been spotty applications of power tools, 
but these applications should be further refined and 
made fully automatic. The rump and carcass sawing 
that we observed used counterweighted rotary saws. 
We feel that eventually all the manual saw operations 
should be done automatically. 

It may be possible to automate this operation by 
using a water cooled saw traveling at the same speed 
as the conveyor while simultaneously traversing down- 
ward to make the cut desired, withdrawing and index- 
ing to initiate another cycle on the next carcass. 

BEEF CARCASS SPLITTING: It appeared to us 
that the beef carcass was separated in two operations 
using first a saw and then a fatiguing manual cleaver 
operation. An attempt should be made to eliminate 
the cleaver operation through the use of an automatic 
saw-cutting development. 

An example of simple automation would be the 
placement and removal of belly spreader pins on the 
hog line. An economic study of this operation may be 
profitable. 

Prior to the removal of the carcass to the coolers, 
there is another washing operation. The process of clean- 
ing should be performed automatically with industrial 
power washers utilizing strategically placed non-clog- 
ging nozzles. It has been our experience that industrial 
washers available today will out-perform manual wash- 
ing. There are many applications in the automotive in- 
dustry where processed parts must be washed very 
clean, some bordering on surgically clean requirements. 
Equipment suppliers are meeting these requirements. 

The shrouding of higher quality beef carcasses could 
be accelerated by inserting the skewer pins with a 
magazine loaded automatic trigger device. 

The weighing operation of all type carcasses prior to 
entry into their respective chill rooms could be made 
semi-automatic. Utilizing new scale devices, the weight 
can be automatically recorded and distributed as re- 
quired while the operator grades and visually reads 
off individual markings. 

The operator in charge of the weighing station could 
also control the moving of carcasses into the chill 
room. In the chill room proper, power conveyors could 
also be used on incoming lines, with automatic switches 
for routing the product to the correct holding line. 
With the use of an electric driven motor tractor, the 
carcasses could be moved by one operator having push- 
button control. This self-powered tractor could convey 
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the chilled meats to the shipping dock or back into 
processing. Bypass spurs would facilitate return of the 
tractor on the main conveyor. We feel that the industry 
should attempt to minimize the length of time any 
meat is held in the cooler prior to continuing the cut- 
ting and fabricating process. 

It was apparent that corrosion protection in the chill 
room is a costly maintenance problem. There are plastic 
coatings which can be sprayed or brushed on all metalic 
parts, including the conveyor framework. We under- 
stand the brewery industry is now using materials of 
this type for similar applications. 

BEEF AND HOG CUTTING: It is in the area 
of the beef and hog cutting rooms that your study 
for the application of automation should begin. This 
area apears to have one of the highest labor concen- 
trations. If you have not already a methods ‘engineering 
and work simplification program, it could be very 
profitable in this area. It is our feeling that consider- 
able savings can be realized through the application 
of automation to such operations as positioning, trans- 
fer, roll over and sawing. 

The removal of carcasses from the chill room to cut 
room could be automatically dispatched, spaced and 
conveyed to the cut table. As the carcass approaches 
the cut table, it would be automatically cut down, 
and the gambrel sticks released at the same time. Going 
further, this operation could be refined to split com- 
pletely the carcass simultaneously with the cut down and 
the gambrel sticks and trolleys returned to point of 
use automatically. This was mentioned earlier when we 
discussed the in-process wash operation. 

All manual positioning of the hog carcass on the 
cut table should be considered unnecessary and _ re- 
placed with mechanical plows, or similar devices. Many 
of the cuts could be automatically fed through power 
saws with one man controlling several operations. We 
think a real challenge for your industry is in the de- 
velopment of an automatic loin puller. The accuracy 
of the cut, we understand, is most important. We vis- 
ualize the draw knife controlled by the differential be- 
tween the fat and the lean pork with a pre-set dial to 
obtain varying thickness of fat according to marketing 
requirements. This, however, should possibly be re- 
ferred to the “blue sky” section of your research and 
development department. ; 

The trimming operations in the hog cut room re- 





quire further study. You will find many operations which 
can be automatically processed or cost reductions ef- 
fected by work standards study. The skinning equip- 
ment for pork products was impressive, but once again 
it did not go far enough. It may be possible to make this 
operation fully automatic. 

One of the advantages of automation is safety. We 
were surprised to see many unguarded cutting tools 
and saws. The use of automatic handling equipment 
could eliminate this hazard. 

Generally speaking, many operations in the cut room 
are now performed mechanically; we suggest that you 
study them to tie them together by simple devices to 
achieve better loading and unloading times. There are 
still certain operations requiring the use of vision 
and a high degree of skill which will not lend them- 
selves to a form of automatic control until a higher 
degree of precision is developed by your equipment sup- 
pliers. Your inquiries on design, development and man- 
ufacture of required equipment should not be restricted 
to former suppliers to your industry. On the contrary, 
we would suggest that you look to successful machinery 
and equipment suppliers in other fields. 

HIDE CELLAR AUTOMATION: The hide cellar 


is an area where automation and mechanical handling 
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devices could work to great advantage. The wet cure 
process of immersing hides in an agitated brine solution 
appeals to us, due to the apparent reduction in process 
time. Since most of you are using the dry salt cure 
method, we suggest the palletizing of hides upon arrival 
in the cellar, and handling them in this manner through 
the process and ultimately to the tannery receiving dock. 
We questioned the necessity of bundling hides with 
twine, which only adds to the already awkward handling 
problem. Drawbacks include the additional time re- 
quired, plus the inability to stack well. 

At all plants visited, there was a definite need for 
improved salt handling methods. In the hide cellar a 
mechanical slinger could possibly be used to reduce 
manual handling of the salt which is spread between 
each hide. Bulk shipment of salt could be received in 
bottom dump railroad cars, and adjacent to point of 
use in cellar. If salt is received in boxcars, investigate 
the use of a pneumatic handling system which can un- 
load a car in less than two hours. 

Since we are speaking of railroad cars, we feel that 
study work is necessary on your part to develop the 
standardization of refrigerated car interiors, to provide 
special racks or dunnage. This would allow you to con- 
vey the product on a monorail or racks into the final 
hanging position of the car. This same system would 
apply also to truck shipments. We were impressed with 
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the piggy-back truck arrangement one of the packers 
is using, which we feel is a step in the direction of elim. 
inating double handling. 

SAUSAGE AND SHOVELS: In the sausage depart- 
ment, there is an opportunity for further mechanical 
handling. The majority of all handling we observed 
was done manually, such as loading the sausage material 
into and out of tubs with shovels. We never realized 
the shovel was so important to any industry except the 
old-time iron foundries until we observed the meat pack- 
ing sausage department. 

In this area, we think the raw materials for sausage 
could be automatically batch weighed and pumped into 
the chopper and cutter, mechanically removed from the 
machine after achieving proper quality and pumped 
through a flexible plastic pipe with quick release connec- 
tions to the extrusion machine. The time required to 
clean the pipe line would probably be no greater than 
presently required to clean each tub. It is also our feel- 
ing that the entire sausage layout requires rearranging 
to place the extruder adjacent to the chopping machine 
to achieve in-line processing. 

Even now, the use of industrial trucks with special 
turnover or dumping attachments would alleviate the 
back-breaking shoveling operations and reduce costs. 
Since it appears necessary under the present system to 
have all these sausage tubs, we would suggest that you 
investigate the possibility of ‘stacking them to provide 
more space in a very crowded area. 

In one plant we visited, a sausage product was re- 
moved from cooking retorts in large baskets and placed 
at the start of several washing and processing lines. The 
speed of the product through the line was rapid; two 
people were required to feed the line manually and 
another at the end manually loaded the product as it 
was ejected. In this case, the product could have been 
received in bottom drop tubs and hopperized to a maga- 
zine feeder, feeding the line automatically. At the other 
end of the line, the machine could be revised to eject 
a complete carton layer of the product instead of one 
at a time, making the operation fully automatic. This 
was one of the areas where the meat packing industry 
has done a good job, but just has not taken it far enough. 
The savings in this area could be considerable. 

BACON DEPARTMENT: The bacon department 
of all plants visited was another area of extremely high 
volume. Here, also, was another area of high labor con- 
centration which would lend itself to automation. In 
the bacon slicing department, we feel that a load cell 
weighing device at the outlet end of the bacon slicer 
could be perfected to control the indexing of the bacon 
sliced to give an exact weight and eliminate the hys- 
teresis, or lag, which is presently being experienced. With 
the perfection of this type of equipment, there would 
be no need for the many manual scaling operations to 
insure proper weight. Also, the perfection of this type 
of equipment would eliminate partial slices by giving 
wafer thin slices as the exact weight desired for the 
package was approached. 

We have been informed that equipment now on the 
market attempts to do this, but slows down production 
and is inaccurate. In the bacon slicing department, we 
have observed the use of fast moving conveyors, only to 
see the bacon get to the end of the line and be manually 
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handled in a manner often violating sound principles of 
motion economy. The use of gravity drop and automatic 
box carton loaders would greatly assist cost reduction. 

Another area which warrants a hard look is the field 
of packaging. In all plants, we saw all sizes, shapes and 
types of materials used in the packaging of the products. 
There is a need for the entire industry to standardize 
shipping packages in modules to effect cost reduction 
and realize ease of stacking. There is a need in every 
company for a packaging engineer to search continually 
for new and cheaper packaging materials. The packag- 
ing engineer with the assistance of your layout planners 
will eliminate the use of expensive operating floor space 
for storing cartons and boxes. 

The order filling and shipping phase of your business, 
in most cases, left the impression of an area congested 
with considerable labor and push carts. There were ex- 
ceptions, of course. The application of material han- 
dling engineering in this area could effect real cost sav- 
ings. A study to palletize your products on expendable 
pallets from packaging straight through to shipment in 
rail cars or trucks should reveal some handling cost re- 
ductions. A fully automatic conveyorized in-process 
storage, order filling and shipping system should also 
be investigated. A system of this type would employ a 
series of interlocked switches and controls, dispatching 
the required number and type of cartons from storage 
through order filling to the transportation media. 

With our limited experience in your operations, we 
have attempted to highlight a few of the many facets 
of meat packing manufacturing which, with study on 
your part, may be automated. We realize that we have 
only scratched the surface. If required to summarize in 
three words the prime areas to begin automation study, 
they would be handling, weighing and cleaning. 

MANAGEMENT RESPONSIBILITY: We have 
just related some of our observations as a result of a 
cursory look at the meat packing plants we visited. The 
value of these observations you alone can determine, for 
once again we must qualify these observations with our 
inexperience in meat packing. However, we see the 
need for an immediate cost reduction program, coupled 
with sound manufacturing planning, for future expan- 
sion in your industry. This need should challenge all 
levels of progressive management charged with the re- 
sponsibility for company profits and contented stock- 
holders. 

If management responsibility can be defined in one 
word, that word should be “planning.” It is true wheth- 
er the business employs 200 or 200,000, or whether the 
sales are $100,000 or $1,000,000,000. 

The type of planning done today will be reflected in 
the success of your business in the future and, according 
to all the statistics available today, it is imperative that 
long-range planning be done now. 

It has been estimated that if present trends continue 
the population in the United States will exceed 216,- 
000,000 by 1976, compared to about 170,000,000 now. 
The American family’s standard of living, now climbing 
at an average rate of 3 per cent per year, will almost 
double. There will be more than 19,000,000 more jobs. 
There is, of course, no certainty in these predictions. 
They are simply projections of what will happen if 
present trends continue. 
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What effect will statistics like these have on the meat 
packing business? They should present a challenge to 
management to plan now to meet the requirements of 
an expanding economy. The importance of forward 
planning, current cost reduction programs along with 
research and development, cannot be emphasized too 
strongly, and the industry should accept the challenge. 

A brief review of financial aspects of the packing in- 
dustry indicates that there is an apparent financial 
squeeze. The industry’s profit margins are declining at 
a time when you should be spending large sums of money 
for cost reduction and expansion. With rising sales and 
narrowing profit margins, we feel that you can only turn 
to automation, new processes and methods to change 
this condition. 

FINANCIAL SQUEEZE DICTATES ACTION: 
Some forecast of the financial condition in the meat 
packing industry today was indicated in an industry 
census of manufacturing which we acquired from one 
of your recognized publications. This report covered 
the years from 1947 through 1954 and showed an in- 
crease of more than 200 packers in the business during 
that time, along with an employment increase of about 
12,000 or 6 per cent. More significant, however, was 
the fact that the payroll gained 50 per cent during that 
period. Figures like these dictate the need for mechan- 
ization, or the “automated meat packing” plant. 

Earlier, we mentioned the fact that there are more 
than 2,300 federally-inspected meat packers; investiga- 
tion indicates that there may even be double this number 
if all packers could be counted. We feel that the reason 
for this is the small capital investment required to be- 
come a meat packer. As the capital investment increases 
in the automated, meat packing plant, the product cost 
will decrease, putting the automated packer in a better 
position competitively, 

The financial squeeze you now find yourselves in 
should prompt immediate study of current and future 
requirements, taking into account the streamlining of 
operations for the present and drastic action for the 
future of your business. 

The result of these studies may dictate the necessity 






of new plants located even closer to the livestock source, 
if that is possible. They may even indicate the desirabil- 
ity from an operating cost standpoint of disposing of 
some of your present multistory, multibuilding plants 
and replacing them with new, efficient, automated, mod- 
ern layout plants operated on a two-shift rather than 
one-shift basis. 

Freight penalty studies will also have an important 
bearing on the location of a new plant; consequently, 
with rail shipping costs increasing, an entirely new look 
at what is being shipped may be profitable. It appeared 
to us particularly in the case of beef, that considerable 
waste in the form of scrap and fat is being shipped. 
What percentage this is of the beef shipment, we do not 
know; but regardless of the percentage, you are still 
paying dollars in freight cost for which you get no return. 

RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT: We men- 
tioned research and development earlier and feel very 
strongly that this is the key to a better future for the 
meat packing industry. It is out of research and devel- 
opment that your new methods and processes will come, 
also the studies which will dictate the type of plant and 
degree of automation which can be economically ap- 
plied. This function should be set up as a separate and 
distinct organization from operations. 

It is management’s responsibility to see that maximum 
utilization of this important phase of engineering is 
being effected and given proper stature to do the job 
that is apparent. 

These men whose responsibility it is to develop new 
methods, new processes and complete manufacturing 
systems cannot understand overnight the intricacies of 
some of the automatic systems available today. Just 
keeping abreast of today’s fast moving developments is 
a job in itself, let alone the application of these to your 
industry. There is a definite need to become acquainted 
with accomplishments in your own industry, plus those 
in the unrelated areas of manufacturing. In this respect, 
we would suggest that you consider some of the non- 
profit research institutes to assist you in research and 
development. Other industries have done so with phe- 
nomenal results. 

There are several industries in the country today that 
are fully automatic, The future will certainly find more; 
in fact, we expect to see some in the meat packing indus- 
try very soon. A trend has developed and the possibili- 
ties are clear. Once again, it is management’s respon- 
sibility to effect proper engineering study to keep the 
trend going and extend it for the benefit of all. 

Consequently, we feel that if sound, thorough, de- 
tailed, long-range and short-range planning in the areas 
we have mentioned is carried out by meat packing man- 
agement, you will be meeting the challenge the meat 
packing industry is confronted with today. The end 
result of your efforts should be greater volume at less 
operating cost and an improved profit picture. 

FUTURE OR “BLUE SKY” DEVELOPMENT: 
Our discussion so far has dealt with methods and 
processes which we feel can be automated now or in 
the near future. During our visits to the various pack- 
ing plants, many fantastic ideas ran through our heads 
which we thought would be interesting to you, and also 
give you some food for thought or items for your re- 
search and development agenda. I said “fantastic;” 
however, it seems that in this age of nuclear physics and 
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guided missiles, nothing that can be said is considered 
fantastic anymore. Regardless of what is suggested, 
we have found that there is always someone around who 
will attempt it. 

We are not saying that the items we will mention can 
be developed; in fact, some of them may never be done 
for economic reasons, and others you may have already 
tried and tossed out. However, we will cite them for 
what they may be worth: 

1.) Programming: Automatic programming (includ- 
ing feedback to adjust for schedule changes and con- 
demned product as they occur) from receiving of live. 
stock through kill, cut, processing, warehousing and 
shipping. : 

2.) Segregating: Development of a speedier method of 
segregating hogs appears to be desirable, particularly to 
eliminate the gyrations you must go through at times to 
get one hog which continually avoids leaving the group 
because you want him to. Here we feel that a hoisting 
mechanism with a vacuum attachment could be em. 
ployed after development, to pick up any specified hog 
by applying the vacuum cups to his broad back and 
quickly hoisting him out. 

3. Driving: An automatic driving device to move the 
hogs from the holding area to the hog “hotel” could be 
used to great advantage from a cost savings standpoint 
in most of the plants we visited. 

4.) Boning: In all the boning operations we inspected, 
there appeared to be excessive handling since boning 
is a manual operation. We feel that you should be 
investigating the application of ultrasonics for this very 
costly operation. If only partially successful, it could 
effect considerable savings. 

5.) Miscellaneous Washing: We have treated in-proc- 
ess washing earlier in this talk; however, there are 
many miscellaneous items that require cleaning on a 
daily basis. The present method of cleaning molds, re- 
tainers, combs, hangers, tierces, etc., appears to be quite 
costly. We believe that a much faster and better quality 
job from a cleanliness standpoint can be accomplished 
if development work is executed in the field of ultra- 
sonics. There are several equipment manufacturers now 
in a position to work with you on this problem. 

6.) Plant and Equipment Cleaning: Cleanup of the 
plant, conveyors and process equipment appears to be 
another costly operation, but a very necessary operation 
due to the nature of the product being handled every 


day. We have seen plants cleaned from top to bottom 


every day, some with scrubbing, in addition to steam 
impingement cleaners, and then rustproofed after the 
cleaning. Consequently, before the next day’s operation 
can start, the rust protective material must be removed. 
Here, we feel that some day soon you will develop 4 
cleaning material which will do a quality job of clean 
ing, act as a rust preventative and also be non-toxic, It 
may be that, with the advances being made in the 
chemical industry today, there are materials available 
now but not applied to your requirements as yet. 

7.) Sausage Consistency: Consistency determination at 
the grinding and chopping operation may be pro 
grammed and controlled automatically, using ultrasonics. 

8.) Sausage Cooking: We understand that, depending 
on the product, sausage may require from two to five 
hours to cook, using present methods. Methods requit- 
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ing only seconds, such as high energy, induction, etc., 
should be investigated to reduce time and save floor 
space. 

9.) Sausage Smoking: It seems that the present meth- 
od, while very effective not only from the standpoint 
of a good looking product but also taste, could stand 
some future study. Smoking may be accomplished chem- 
ically by an additive to the product. 

10.) Plastics: We saw very little use of plastics in the 
plants we visited. It is our feeling that you could de- 
velop plastic materials with the assistance of the plastic 
industry which would be mutually advantageous. Plastic 
spray materials could be used to cover beams and con- 
veyor equipment in the chill and freezer rooms to resist 
corrosion in these highly humid areas. We are sure that 
with the proper emphasis the right material will be de- 
veloped if present materials prove unsuitable. Also, 
many necessary items now made out of wood or metal 
could possibly be made of plastic. We mentioned the 
wood skewers and shroud rings earlier; however, there 
are other items such as molds, trays, pans, etc. 

11.) Chill Room: Perhaps inserting refrigerated stain- 
less steel probes into the meat would enhance cooling 
coupled with a cold blast tunnel freezer, and decrease 
required refrigeration time. 

12.) Fat Content: Develop density determining equip- 
ment which will indicate and control fat content in 
product. There is equipment now being developed for 
other applications which may be utilized here. 

13.) Plant Odors: Odors and a packing plant need 
not be synonymous. There is equipment now available 
which will remove odors and, depending upon the hy- 
drocarbon content, heat recovery may be an important 
factor in your operating costs. 

14.) Hide Curing: There must be a better method or 
process to cure hides and it may be found in high energy 
irradiation. Due to the many interesting developments 
in the field of radiation, there must be an answer to the 
hide cure problem. 

15.) Robot: There are many repetitive operations not 
requiring vision being performed daily in your industry 
that could be performed by a universal portable piece 
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of automation. The robot we are thinking about could 
be taught these operations manually, storing the informa- 
tion in his magnetic drum brain, then performing ex- 
actly as you taught it. He would have most of the arm 
motions, including a grab, wrist, elbow and shoulder 
joints, If you had another job for him at another loca- 
tion, you could tape record his present job for future 
use and teach him another set of motions to meet the 
requirements of the new job. “Fantastic!” you say; 
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well, if you are interested, you can find most of the com- 
ponents for this universal piece of automation now avail- 
able, waiting for someone to put them together. 

So much for the “blue sky” items. However, I’m sure 
you will agree that the number of items you can think 
of for development is limited only by your imaginations. 

IT’S UP TO YOU: We have attempted to present 


a word picture of our observations concerning your in- 
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dustry, with particular emphasis on those areas where 
it may be possible to effect cost reduction through auto- 
mation. We have emphasized the necessity of sound 
manufacturing planning, resulting in plant layouts which 
will meet your future expansion requirements and de- 
termine the most economical type of structure. 

When all manufacturing cost studies have been com- 
pleted and analyzed, they alone will dictate whether you 
will build a single story or a multi-story plant and where 
the plant should be located. 

We were impressed with the caliber of the personnel 
we met on our visits and in talking with these people 
we were reminded of the farmer who said he was not 
farming nearly as good as he knew how. It is our 
opinion that the meat packers, who are one of the most 
important industries in the United States, have the 
know-how. All you need is a formalized master plan or 
program to launch automation and continued manage- 
ment attention to keep it going. 

We would like to point out again the importance of 
free exchange of technical know-how in your industry. 
This alone could be responsible for great technological 
advances in meat packing, and you should encourage it. 

In summarizing our observations, we feel that auto- 
mation, as we know it, can be applied to your industry 
through better manufacturing planning which will in- 
clude the following: 

1.) Work standards and methods studied; 

2.) Encouraging vendors and suppliers to develop 
new products and equipment; 

3.) Research and development in all areas of your 
industry ; 

4.) Promoting exchange of technical know-how; 

5.) Allocating funds for modernization; 

6.) Disposing of unprofitable plants, and 

7.) Special studies. 

As mentioned earlier, there are several industries in 
the country today that are completely automatic. The 
future will certainly find more. Will the meat packing 
industry will be numbered among them tomorrow? 

We trust that you will see to it that the question mark 
is removed from the title of this talk—“Automated Meat 
Packing?”—and that management will accept the chal- 
lenge to initiate a well-planned automation program. 
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Doctor G. M. Dack of the University of Chicago 


spotlights potential troublemaker for packers. 


Salmonella 


Could be a Problem 
If Spread via Meat 





Scientific and Operating Session, September 20, 1957 


ee are small, rod-shaped bacteria 
found in intestines of man and animal. The type most 
pathogenic is salmonella typhi, which causes typhoid fe- 
ver. Other salmonella types may or may not invade the 
tissues like the typhoid microbe, and may give rise to 
mild infections with fever, abdominal cramping and 
diarrhea usually lasting a few hours and incapacitating 
the victim for not more than one or two days. Symp- 
toms may occur from within five to 15 hours to three 
to four days after eating of a food contaminated with 
salmonella. 

The salmonella problem is of concern to the meat in- 
dustry since the microbes causing illness frequently in- 
habit the intestinal tracts of animals. Efforts to free live- 
stock from this group of organisms have been only par- 
tially successful. With the large reservoir of salmonella 
occuring in wild animals, rodents and birds, for example, 
keeping domestic animals away from such outside con- 
tamination is a difficult task. 

There are indications in the literature that outbreaks 
of illness due to salmonella are on the increase. It is 
hard to justify such a contention since illness caused by 
salmonella is frequently not recognized and very often 
may not be reported. 

The National Office of Vital Statistics of the Public 
Health Service has published weekly reports of morbidity 
and mortality,! and from this source 26 outbreaks of sal- 
monellosis, which were spread by meat, including poul- 
try, were reported from November, 1954, through June, 
1957. These 26 outbreaks constituted approximately 
37 per cent of the total reported for that period and 
covered approximately 14 different types of salmonella. 
Sixteen of the 26 outbreaks were due to turkey. Other 
foods invelved were pork, meat balls, chopped beef liver, 
roast beef, packaged chicken salad, deer meat, canned 
ham, meat loaf and oxtail stew. 

The states and the number of outbreaks reported for 
each are: California, 11; Connecticut, 1; Georgia, 2; 
Illinois, 3; Kansas, 1; Louisiana, 1; Maine, 1; Maryland, 
1; New Mexcio, 1; New York, 3, and Ohio, 1. 

The possible reason California has been credited with 
most of these outbreaks is that there could be better 
reporting coming from that state. The 26 outbreaks in- 
volved 1,656 cases; the largest, 376, and the smallest 
only 3, which was probably a family outbreak. Undoubt- 
edly, the bigger outbreaks represent communal feeding 
and obviously are the ones more likely to be reported. 
Over 200 types of salmonella have been described, based 
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on biochemical and immunological reactions. 

STUDY PROBLEM IN MEAT INDUSTRY: The 
salmonella problem in the meat industry has been studied 
by a number of workers. Galton, Lowery and Hardy? 
in Florida have searched for salmonella in fresh sausage 
and smoked sausage from local abattoirs, local markets, 
regional abbattoirs and national distributors. From four 
local abattoirs, 57% per cent of the samples of fresh 
sausage contained salmonella; from the local markets, 
25 per cent; from the regional abattoirs, 20 per cent, 
and from national distributors, 7.5 per cent. In the case 
of smoked sausage, 4.9 per cent of the samples from the 
local abattoirs contained salmonella, 14.4 per cent from 
the local markets, 10.3 per cent from the regional abat- 
toirs and none of the samples from the national distri- 
butors. In these studies, 19 different types of salmonella 
were isolated; of 122 cultures, 44 were S. derby; 38 were 
S. anatum; six were S. bredeney, and the balance was 
divided among 16 types. 

Galton, Smith, McElrath and Hardy® studied the dis- 
tribution of salmonella types in swine, cattle and the en- 
vironment of abattoirs. In all, they examined 5,159 
specimens, and of this number 2,184 were found to be 
positive. They called attention to the numerous sources 


for the spread of salmonella to edible meat products, - 


and also to wide differences in the proportion of infected 
hogs on the farm and in the abattoir. Many more posi- 
tive cultures of salmonella were found in swine from the 
abattoir than from those from the farm. In these studies 
it was indicated that the major cause of salmonella in 
meat products is the spread of these microbes in the hours 





THESE MEN ARE EAGER to register, and then find seats at the 
AMI opening session meeting. Man with the raincoat over his 
shoulder is Bob Guyer, en route to the scientific session. 
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and days immediately pnor to slaughtering. Particular 
attention was called in the hog slaughtering establish- 
ments to the dehairing machines as a source of con- 
tamination of carcasses with salmonella. 

An interesting outbreak of typhoid fever (salmonella 
typhi) was associated with canned ox tongue in England, 
involving 33 person.* Thirty had symptoms of typhoid 
and two were symptomless carriers. One had antibodies 
but no illness and no S. typhi were isolated. This ox 
tongue came from one 6-lb. can which was bought by a 
score or so of households, the average quantity pur- 
chased being about 14-lb. Typhoid fever developed in 
15 of the households. The suspected can was one of 
35,000 produced in the same factory in 1954, and no 
complaints about the other cans were received. The 
factory was situated on the bank of a deep, fast-flowing 
river. The plant used two supplies of water, drawn from 
below the surface of the river downstream from the out- 
let of the city sewage treatment plant. 

One supply was filtered and chlorinated, and the other, 
untreated, was used for cooling the sealed cans in the 
retorts at the end of the canning process. Treated water 
was used for all other operations in the factory. After 
cooling, the cans were washed and then incubated at 
92° F. for 15 days before they were labelled and shipped. 
It is suggested that the can of tongue was probably con- 
taminated in the factory after processing by the sewage 
water used in cooling the cans. Obviously, an extremely 
small leak in a can may have permitted the entrance 
of S. typhi. These organisms could grow in this prod- 
uct without causing swells or noticeable organolepetic 
changes. 


OUTBREAK IN SWEDEN: A striking example of 
a large meat-borne outbreak of salmonella infection 
occurred in 1953 in Sweden,> where a high degree of 


sanitation in meat packing establishments has been. 


reached and where salmonella.outbreaks have been care- 
fully studied and the types determined since 1935. This 
particular outbreak was due to a specific type of salmon- 
ella typhi-murium. Nearly 9,000 bacteriologically veri- 
fied cases were reported for that year, as compared to an 
average of about 50 cases per year during the preceding 
years. This sharp increase in cases in 1953 was caused 
almost exclusively by a single outbreak originating from 
a single slaughterhouse. 

Quoting from a report by Lundbeck, Plazikowski and 
Silverstolpe, “The outbreak was, from several points of 
view, a very disagreeable experience. Sweden has been 
free from major epidemics for a long time. For this rea- 
son we were not prepared to meet an extraordinary 
situation of this kind. The resources were insufficient 
and a very heavy strain was placed upon the public health 
organizations, including medical authorities, hospitals for 
infectious diseases, bacteriological laboratories and doc- 
tors in the field. The outbreak caused great social dis- 
turbance and much inconvenience to a large proportion 
of the population and was the subject of great publicity 
in Sweden as well as abroad. It caused, too, a change in 
the epidemiological situation in the whole country, as 
the infection became widely distributed within the pop- 
ulation with a consequential increased number of out- 
breaks during the following years.” 

This outbreak involved 8,845 cases with at least 90 
deaths. The slaughterhouse furnished a large part of 
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A FEW LATE arrivals at AMI beef committee luncheon. In fore- 
ground you will recognize Art Maurer, S. H. Marcus of Excel 
Packing Co., D. E. Nebergall, top of head showing, and E. W. 
Kneip, all presidents of their respective companies. 


the country with meat. Lymph nodes from 30 calves 
cultured on July 3 contained S. typhi-murium. The dis- 
tribution of the meat in Sweden is in agreement with 
the distribution of cases. The bacteriological findings in 
the meat and the agreement in geographical distribution 
with that of the cases established without doubt that the 
disease was transmitted by meat originating from a par- 
ticular slaughterhouse. 

The measures taken were, first, to discontinue the 
slaughter of all animals within the province. Second, 
meat coming from the slaughterhouse was confiscated 
and a portion was subjected to bacteriological examina- 
tion. Third, the export of living animals from the prov- 
ince was prohibited, and fourth, specimens from every 
person were investigated for salmonella microorganisms. 
These measures brought the epidemic quickly under con- 
trol and slaughtering was started again on July 23, with 
all animals examined bacteriologically. Since, from July 
23 to the last of October, the bacteriological evidence in- 
dicated that a salmonella hazard no longer existed, bac- 
teriological control was discontinued at the latter date. 

SEVERAL QUESTIONS RAISED: When the out- 
break had been brought under control, several questions 
were raised as to the origin of the infection, whether the 
reservoir of the salmonella was to be found in man or 
animals, and how the transmission of the disease oc- 





PEERLESS PACKING Co. of Beckley, W.Va., is well represented 
at one of the registration tables. Here are James Gallaher, sausage 
foreman; Dolly Kyer, accounting; "Pete" Sorensen, president of the 
company, and Mrs. L. D. Sorensen. 
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curred. Although efforts were made to solve the problem, 
no agreement could be reached and no conclusive evi- 
dence on this problem was presented. Examination of 
fecal specimens collected on June 30 and July 1 from 
the personnel of the slaughterhouse revealed that 53 
symptom-free persons out of 360 investigated excreted 
S. typhi-murium, that is, about 15 per cent. 

The majority of the carriers worked in the part of the 
slaughterhouse in which sausage and cured meat were 
prepared. Ten belonged to the office staff, and only five 
were dealing with the actual slaughter. On repeated in- 
vestigation a week later 73 per cent of the carriers were 
free, and only 8 per cent were excreting these bacteria 
three weeks after the first investigation. 

This outbreak has presented problems to meat packers 
in other parts of the world who export their products to 
Sweden where imported meat products are being sur- 
veyed for salmonella. 

It is difficult to evaluate the role of some food prod- 
ucts in the spread of salmonella infections in this country. 
The National Office of Vital Statistics in a communicable 
disease summary for the week ended May 26, 1956, cited 
an outbreak, reported by Dr. J. E. McCroan, due to 
S. blockley and involving 123 laboratory confirmed cases. 
The patients experienced serious illness characterized by 
nausea, chills, fever, vomiting, diarrhea and severe ab- 
dominal pain, in which about half the patients were 
hospitalized for an average stay of five days. There were 
about 200 additional presumptive cases and an additional 
3,000 persons with symptomatic infections which were 
investigated. Over a period of four weeks, 28,000 cartons 
of packaged chicken salad were distributed among ap- 
proximately 100,000 persons. S. blockley was found in 
cartons returned because of expired shelf life. Five car- 
riers were found among 18 food handlers. 

In a private communication,® the author has been ap- 
prised of a nationwide occurrence of §. reading infections 
in which some common vehicle of infection of food in 
interstate distribution has been suspected. It is, there- 
fore, of great concern to food processors to consider the 
safety of their products from the standpoint of a possible 
salmonella hazard. 

Since salmonella occurs naturally in many of our food 
products, the question arises as to why there are not more 
outbreaks occurring in this country. Many of the foods 
in which salmonellae are naturally present are cooked 
before serving. An important factor in determining 
whether illness will or will not occur is the dosage or 
number of these organisms which may be ingested with 
food. In human experimentation, McCullough and 
Eisele’ have clearly demonstrated that large numbers of 
the organisms must be ingested before illness develops. 
The number of organisms required to produce infection 
varies within individual types as well as within individual 
strains within the type. 

To account for the large number of cases occurring in 
the Swedish outbreak, it would seem apparent that the 
contaminated meat must have contained very large num- 
bers of salmonella. The handling of the product in the 
consumer’s kitchens probably served to contaminate other 
foods which were subsequently handled and not cooked 
before eating. Obviously, cooking of the meat should 
more than suffice to destroy salmonella. Processed foods 
which are a nutrient medium in which salmonella can 
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grow and multiply may constitute a source of infection, 
In such cases, although the initial contamination may be 
small, the organisms may increase in numbers providing 
infective doses. It has been demonstrated, for example, 
that if dried eggs are reconstituted they will support the 
growth of salmonella, and an initially small contamina. 
tion with these organisms may turn into a final infective 
dose if the product is kept in a warm environment for a 
period of hours. 

WHAT TO DO ABOUT PROBLEM: What can 
the meat industry do about the salmonella problem? At 
the present time the problem of eradication of salmonella 
from farm animals appears to be a long way from prac. 
tical realization. Although antibiotics have been incor. 
porated in many foods fed to animals, there is no clear 
evidence that this measure has changed the incidence of 
salmonella. Poultry and swine appear to be more com- 
mon carriers of salmonella than are other meat animals. 
Calves are more often reported involved in salmonella 
infections than adult cattle. 

As previously stated, Galton et al.* reported more posi- 
tive cultures of salmonella in swine from the abattoir 
than from those from the farm. The evidence along this 
line is not conclusive, but would suggest that sanitation 
be improved in shipping and holding swine in stockyards 
prior to slaughter. 

Small number of salmonella in fresh meats held at 
refrigeration temperatures of 45° F. or lower will not 
multiply to create a public health hazard. Heating to 
140° F. for a few minutes is sufficient to kill most sal- 
monella. It is interesting that Galton et al.? in Florida 
found that 4.9 per cent of smoked sausage from local 
abattoirs contained salmonella, whereas no samples of 
smoked sausage from national distributors contained 
them. This may mean that the smoked sausage was con- 
taminated after processing. If, for example, personnel 
handling fresh sausage that contain salmonella subse- 
quently handle the smoked product, salmonella from the 
fresh product would be transferred to the smoked. There- 
fore, in plants, personnel handling the raw product should 
not be permitted to handle the smoked product. 

Regardless of the care the meat packer may give his 
products to safeguard them from the salmonella hazard, 
his efforts may be for naught if the retailer does not use 
equal care. It is not uncommon for a retail butcher to 
clean poultry on the same meat block that other meats 
are cut on without protecting the block with impermeable 
paper or subsequently washing his hands and decon- 
taminating the knives. 

In general, fresh meats from healthy animals have been 
responsible for relatively few salmonella outbreaks, but 
one only needs to be reminded of the 1953 Swedish out- 
break to appreciate the potential danger of salmonella’s 
becoming a major public health problem in the meat 
industry. 
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Nutritionist Rita Campbell describes dividend 
of National Live Stock and Meat Board Research 












Timely News 





Find Meat Has Less 
Fat, More Protein 









¥ paraphrase a well-known radio commentator: 
“There’s good news today.” 

I am especially pleased to be here because I can 
bring you good news on recent developments in the 
field of meat research which are extremely encourag- 
ing for the livestock and meat industry of today and to- 
morrow. These new findings, which we would un- 
hesitatingly rank among the most important findings 
to come out of meat research in recent years, point up 
the value of all-industry cooperation, since this research 
was made possible in large part through your contri- 
butions to the National Live Stock and Meat Board’s 
program of meat research, education and information. 

You people within the livestock and meat industry, 
therefore, have a continuing interest and stake in 
meat research: first, because of its effect on the in- 
dustry—since the ultimate result of research and ed- 



















cause you are key members of the meat research 
team—since it is your financial and moral support 
of the Meat Board’s program which keeps the wheels 
of research turning. 

Briefly, the big news on the nutrition front of the 
livestock and meat industry is this: 

It has been found that meat as it is produced and 
eaten today has more protein than it has been getting 
credit for, and fewer calories and less fat. That, in 
in its barest outline, summarizes the results of exten- 
sive studies conducted by Dr. Ruth M. Leverton at 
Oklahoma State University. The work was supported 
in part by Meat Board grants-in-aid. In this age of 
calorie and fat conscious weight watchers, these new 
findings will certainly work to the benefit of meat and 
meat products. 

We will discuss this extremely important project 
more thoroughly a little later, but let’s take a look at 
the changes which have taken place through the years 
to help bring about these modern concepts in meat. 

“NOT YET—BUT SOON:” Thirty years ago the 
subject of nutrition was of little interest or concern 
to the average American. The science of nutrition was 
in its infancy and few were aware of the relationship 
of nutrition to health. Meat was not considered one 
of our best foods. In fact, kidney disease, arthritis, 
and other ailments were considered almost imminent 
if generous amounts of meat were eaten. Nutrition 
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ucation is to build the demand for meat; second, be- ~ 


textbooks of that day termed meat a poor source of 
vitamins. In the year 1927 the subjects of prohibi- 
tion, flapper styles, “The Spirit of St. Louis” and eco- 
nomic normalcy were of more concern than nutrition. 

America today is nutrition and health conscious. Diets 
sell more magazines and books than almost any other 
subject. The science of nutrition has grown to adult- 
hood and promises such rewards as better health, free- 
dom from certain diseases, longer life expectancy, in- 
creased vitality for work and play and equally im- 
portant to most—the answer to the battle of the ever- 
expanding waistline. Food faddists have capitalized on 
America’s interest in food and health to the tune of 
about $5,000,000 a year in the sales of foods and 
products not recognized as essential for good nutrition. 
Dried seaweed, blackstrap molasses, yogurt, and corn 
oil and sugar solutions have been consumed in quantity 
as a result of the eloquent presentations of self-styled 
nutritionists and high-powered advertising pitchmen. 

But the food needs of the average American are 
vastly different today than they were in the 20's. To- 
day’s farm, factory or office worker expends fewer 
calories than he or his father did then. Automation 
and other advances have resulted in considerably less 
physical activity during both working and leisure hours. 

With the disappearance of the maid from the Ameri- 
can scene, today’s homemaker uses a variety of labor- 
saving devices in the kitchen and other sections of 
the home and she, too, expends fewer calories in her 
daily activities. 

Although men and women today need fewer cal- 
ories, they must have ample protein, vitamins and 
minerals for proper functioning of the body and re- 
sistance to infections and disease. Meals must be lower 
in calories and yet provide enough of the other nu- 
trients to meet the recommendations of medical au- 
thorities. Careful food selection is essential to obtain 
this higher quality diet. 

TODAY’S FORWARD APPROACH: This would 
be impossible were it not for the forward approach 
of the nation’s food industries. Skimmed milk, high- 
protein-enriched bread and cereals, water-packed fruits, 
low-calorie sauces and dressings have all been produced 
and marketed for the diet-conscious in the population. 

Today’s homemaker also has different buying habits 
than did Mrs. America of 1927. She shops in large, 
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well-stocked markets where she selects from a wide 
variety of attractively packaged, ready-to-use food 
items. She shops at markets which have plenty of 
parking space, along with shopping carts for the 
children or even a corral in which to confine them 
while she pushes a cart down aisles a half block 
long. The meat industry is going all out to provide 
her with products that are as close as possible at the 
time of purchase to the can opener, range, refrigerator, 
food freezer and ultimately the family table. She even 
buys canned gravy today. 

Let us examine some of the meat items in today’s 
market and compare them with those of 20 to 30 years 
ago. The first change which has taken place is in their 
production. Farmers and ranchers are concerned with, 
and have taken the lead in, producing meat animals 
which yield more lean meat per animal—the type of 
animal which produces the kind of meat the consumer 
wants. Meat is also being produced in record amounts 
to meet the demands of the increasing population. 
Processors and meat packers also have trimmed meat 
so that, for example, today’s pork roast is vastly dif- 
ferent than was that of 1927. 

Another change which occurred is in the actual 
consumption of meat as it is served. One has only 
to watch the average person in his home, or in a 
restaurant or cafeteria. The lean meat which is served 
is usually entirely consumed; the lean and the marbled 
portion is eaten by nearly all, and in most cases the 
exterior visible and other obvious fat remains on the 
plate. Calorie-conscious persons usually eat the lean 
portion only. 

Until recently, the only information available on the 
nutritive value of meat was on the entire portion, 
which included the outer rim of fat. The calorie value 
of a steak, lamb chop or serving of pork loin roast 
was presented on the basis of the total calorie value 
of the entire serving, including the fat which is now 
almost universally discarded. We are all aware of the 
changes in ‘meat production since some of the earlier 
determinations were made 20 to 30 years ago. 

To obtain answers to these questions regarding meat 
and to put meat in its rightful place in the menu, 
it was essential to know the calorie, protein and fat 
content of meat as it is being produced and consumed 
today. Tables of food composition included only a 
limited number of meat cuts, and many of these pre- 
sented the value of meat on the uncooked basis only. 
Meat has been at a distinct disadvantage when the 
physician or dietitian checks the food tables used in 
planning diets. 

STUDY NUTRIENT COMPOSITION: In 1956, 
a massive research study was undertaken at Oklahoma 
State University under the direction of Dr. Ruth M. 
Leverton. At the present time, Dr. Leverton is assistant 
chief, human nutrition research, U. S. Department 
of Agriculture. The study was financed in part by 
funds from the National Live Stock and Meat Board. 
Here, I would like to express the appreciation of the 
National Live Stock and Meat Board to the members 
of the Board’s scientific committee who throughout the 
years have played an important part in the Board’s 
research program. The counsel and guidance of the 
research scientists from the meat packing industry 
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THREE LADIES from the American Meat Institute Foundation rest. 
ing: Mrs. Barbara Gregory, Mrs. Betty Ginger and Miss Audrey 
Freeman. They are in animal feeds and home economics research, 


have indeed contributed to the success of this pro. 
gram. These men have given generously of their time 
and broad experience to further the Board’s research 
activities. Dr. A. G. Hogan, the Board’s research con- 
sultant, also has played an extremely important role in 
this program. In addition, the financial contributions 
from meat packers throughout the nation have helped 
to make the Board’s program of research, education 
and information possible. 

In Dr. Leverton’s study, the nutrient composition of 
53 cuts taken from three carcasses each of beef, pork 
and veal, and five carcasses of lamb was determined. 
The current Handbook No. 8 includes a total of 14 cuts 
of beef, pork and lamb. The meat was selected by Dr. 
Lowell Walters of the animal husbandry department 
and cut and cooked according to instructions from the 
National Live Stock and Meat Board’s department of 
meat merchandising and home economics. Detailed 
records of cooking times, temperatures, cooking losses, 
etc., were kept. Beef was of low Choice and high Good 
grades and the veal, pork and lamb were of similar 
quality. 

In Table No. 1 you will see a summary table of the 
food value of meat. This represents overall values for 
beef, veal, pork and lamb on the basis of protein, fat 
and calories. 





TABLE |: PROTEIN, FAT AND CALORIC VALUE OF COOKED MEAT 
PROTEIN CALORIES 


FAT 
gm. per 100 gm. gm. per 100 gm. per 100 gm. 








Beef Lean 

Lean plus marble 
Pork Lean 

Lean plus marble 
Lamb Lean 

Lean plus marble 
Veal Lean 

Lean plus marble 
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Lean beef provides 32.5 gms. of protein, 7.8 gms. of 
fat and 209 calories in a 3% oz. (100 gm.) cooked 
portion. Veal is similar in composition; pork is slightly 
lower in protein, and lamb provides a little less protein 
and fewer calories than beef or pork. On an overall 
basis, the lean and lean marble portions are more similar 
in nutritive value than would have been expected. How- 
ever, the moisture content of marble portions was less. 

DATA COMPARED: How do these findings com- 
pare with information currently available? At present, 
the average physician, dietitian or teacher reaches for 
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the USDA Handbook No. 8, “Tables of Food Composi- 
tion,” when he or she is calculating a diet. The meat 
data in this booklet are based on the composition of 
wholesale meat cuts corrected for cooking losses. These 
data were the most complete available from the meat 
industry at the time of publication. 

In Table 2 you will see a comparison of currently 
available cata on protein, fat and calorie value of meat 
with the data from Dr. Leverton’s study. Dr. Leverton’s 
complete report is now being published by the Oklahoma 
Experiment Station. 

This study will no doubt be one of the most significant 
contributions to the subject of food composition in recent 
years. When the new data are available to physicians, 





TABLE 2: COMPARATIVE DATA ON NUTRITIVE VALUE OF COOKED MEAT 








PROTEIN FAT CALORIES 
gm. per 100 gm. gm. per 100 gm. per 100 gm. 
RML RML RML 
USDA data USDA data USDA data 
Source (L&M) Source (L&M) Source (L&M) 
BEEF 
Rump 21 32 32 i 378 235 
Round 27 38 13 8 233 232 
Porterhouse 23 3 27 15 342 242 
Sirloin 23 26 22 i 297 208 
PORK 
Cured Ham (avg.) 23 25 33 12 397 219 
Loin Chops 23 35 26 i 333 250 
LAMB 
Lea 24 28 19 8 274 195 
Rib Chops 24 26 35 20 418 291 





dietitians and others, new tables of food composition 
and revision of tables in weight reduction and low-fat 
booklets will be necessary. The result should be the in- 
clusion of more generous amounts of meat in these diets. 

During the past 30 years, the value and significance 
of meat research have been established beyond doubt. 
It is obvious, however, that regardless of the significance 
of the research, it would be of little value to the industry 
or the nation if the findings were not made available to 
the general public and to the professional people in the 
fields of health and education who influence the eating 
habits of America’s population. 

Therefore, the research phase of the Board’s program 
is supplemented by many and varied activities, services 
and facilities in the areas of meat education and in- 
formation through which scientifically proved meat facts 
are disseminated throughout the nation to people in all 
walks of life. 


HOW BOARD SPREADS FACTS: I would like to 
discuss a few of the specific methods by which the Board 
reaches different groups in the nation’s population with 
nutritional information on meat. 

Because research supported by the Board and other 
organizations has indicated that meat is a valuable food 
for babies, pre-school and school children, teen-agers, 
adults and oldsters, a series of publications has been de- 
veloped to convey this information to America’s physi- 
cians, dentists, dietitians, nurses, educators and others 
who guide the nation’s food habits. 

The first two in the series, “Eating for Your Baby-to- 
Be” and “Tots at the Table,” are for prenatal women 
and parents of pre-school children. 

Two other publications which are highly popular are 
“Tips for Teens” and “You can Reduce.” Last year 
76,000 copies of the teen-age folder were distributed to 
schools, 4-H clubs and other teen groups, and an aver- 
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age of 35,000 weight reduction booklets has been dis- 
tributed annually for several years. Other publications 
for the elementary school child are folders on meat 
snacks and on meat for breakfast. Thousands of copies 
of these publications are distributed annually through 
the nation’s schools. Currently underway is a revision 
of the Board’s colorful food value charts, long a trade- 
mark of the Board in the nation’s schools, medical and 
nutrition clinics. 

To provide the medical, dental, dietetic and other pro- 
fessions concerned with health with up-to-date nutrition 
and meat information, the Board has a monthly bulletin 
entitled “Food and Nutrition News.” This publication 
is available only on request. More than 19,000 are now 
receiving this publication monthly. Another aid is the 
“Nutrition Yardstick,” a diet calculator which contains 
the nutrient composition of more than 600 foods, plus 
the recommended daily intake of nutrients as established 
and made public by the National Research Council, 
Food and Nutrition Board. 


MANY RESEARCH STUDIES MADE: The 
Board’s research program, which was mentioned earlier, 
has been underway since 1926. During this period, more 
than 120 research projects have been supported. These 
have been directed by leading scientists at universities, 
colleges and research centers. Currently 15 studies are 
being supported by the National Live Stock and Meat 
Board. 

To reach the nation’s health leaders with meat in- 
formation, the Board also has an extensive program of 
nutrition exhibits at leading medical, dental, dietetic, 
nursing and public health meetings. Last year 20 such 
exhibits were held. Here, the Board’s nutritionists have 
a display of nutrition and meat publications, plus an 
attractive exhibit which keynotes the role of meat in 
the diet. 

These are but a few of the Board’s activities in the 
area of research, education and information on meat. 
These activities are directed at broadening the knowl- 
edge of the value of meat for good nutrition and thereby 
contributing to increased consumption by a nation that 
is considered No. 1 in the world. 

All segments of the livestock and meat industry are 
doing an increasingly aggressive job of providing a prod- 
uct of high quality and nutritive value for the nation’s 
health and well-being. We hope this presentation has 
contributed to your appreciation of the really outstand- 
ing nutritive value of the product with which we are 
dealing. All of us can go ahead with our duties in the 
different branches of the industry with full confidence 
that meat, the end product of the industry, is our most 
valuable food product. 

The faith of the pioneers who inaugurated a program 
of meat research more than 30 years ago was well- 
founded. In fact, the extent to which meat fulfills the 
nutritional needs of America and the world has already 
exceeded some of the most optimistic expectations of 
only a few years back. 

On the basis of past and current results of meat re- 
search, there are strong indications that the future will 
continue to bring forth new and vital facts which will 
maintain meat even more firmly in its position as the 
number one food of all America. 
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Director B. S. Schweigert of the American Meat 
Institute Foundation Tells Some Achievements. 


First 10 Years 


Basic Research and 


Dollarwise Digging 





Scientific and Operating Session, September 20, 1957 


l, the short period of time since the American Meat 
Institute Foundation has been actively underway, 
many valuable contributions have been made on the 
basic science of meat and meat by-products which have 
already been put into commercial practice in our indus- 
try. In my judgment, this is a tribute in large part to 
the very able leadership of Dr. H. R. Kraybill, the late 
vice president and director of research and education 
of the Foundation. 

During the last ten-year period, the scientific staff of 
the Foundation has been modestly expanded from about 
20 scientists to 55 scientists, with the greatest increase 
occurring at about the time we occupied the new Ameri- 
can Meat Institute Foundation research building on the 
campus of the University of Chicago in 1949. 

In considering the many research projects which have 
been brought to fruitition in this ten-year period, it 
seems appropriate to comment on several which have 
already had their greatest economic impact in our in- 
dustry, and that now are currently being adapted to 
industry practice. Specific research studies have been 
presented at these meetings in the past on several occa- 
sions by Foundation staff members. 

The Foundation has been a leader in ascertaining the 
nutritive value of meat and meat by-products, such as 
meat meal and tankage, and in the dissemination of this 
information to appropriate industry groups and other 
agencies. We believe that the teamwork in developing 
and presenting this vital information on the major prod- 
uct of our industry—meat—with the American Meat 
Institute, the National Live Stock and Meat Board, and 
other leading groups, has been most significant. This, 
of course, is impossible to evaluate in dollars and cents, 
but we believe that physicians, dietitians, home econo- 
mists, extension specialists and other professional groups 
have found this information to be most objective and 
valuable to them in their activities. The Foundation has 
contributed materially to improving methods of analysis 
for a number of these vital nutrients in meat and in 
providing assistance to other groups wishing to utilize 
these methods in their research programs. 

BEEF TENDERIZATION: It is perhaps somewhat 
premature to infer that basic studies on tenderness at 
the Foundation are already of great significance in com- 
mercial practice; nevertheless, the research conducted 
has certainly guided a number of procedures already 
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being used in a limited way in our industry and currently 
being utilized to guide experimental work in meat in- 
dustry laboratories. We think one of our greatest con- 
tributions has been to illustrate the several factors that 
relate to the tenderness of beef. This has contributed a 
great deal to improved design of experiments in this field 
and to an appreciation of the fact that the overall prob- 
lem in achieving uniform tenderness is almost complex. 
The tenderness scores illustrated in Graph 1 (see below) 
indicate one of the approaches we are currently investi- 
gating in our laboratories. 

It is clear from these results by Dr. C. E. Weir and as- 
sociates that enzyme preparations from different sources 
may supplement one another in their effectiveness, both 
in increasing the tenderness and in decreasing the 
amount of undesirable residue which can be detected 
consistently by our taste panels. These results correlate 
most impressively with the structural changes observed 
microscopically. This, we believe, illustrates in a most 
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excellent fashion the appropriate impact of Foundation 
research, namely, that research at the Foundation eluci- 
dates principles or concepts that may guide the meat 
and allied industries in the practical application of the 
results. I think you can see from ‘the graph that we are 
not trying to develop a commercial meat tenderizer but 
are trying to develop some principles that may have an 
application in formulating an improved meat tenderizer. 

Considerable emphasis has been placed by the Founda- 
tion on the basic studies relating to the processing of 
meat, particularly in relation to bacteriological problems, 
discoloration problems and various meat quality factors. 
[ will comment on two problems which have had, and 
will continue to have, a particularly significant impact. 

Through the leadership of Drs. C. F. Niven and J. B. 
Evans at the Foundation, many concepts relating to 
spoilage problems for fresh and cured meats have been 
illustrated. Here, again, the coordination of research 
programs with other leading groups has been most im- 
portant and, we believe, mutually beneficial. I am re- 
ferring here to the work on staphylococcus food poison- 
ing and the coordination with Dr. G. M. Dack and his 
associates of the Food Research Institute at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. 

STUDIES OF DIRECT BENEFIT: I would particu- 
larly like to point out here that studies on the effect of 
environmental conditions on the rate and extent of 
growth of spoilage microorganisms for fresh and cured 
meats have permitted our bacteriologists to make direct 
and effective suggestions to our industry on methods to 
prevent and contro] many types of spoilage. These spoil- 
age problems are continually brought to our attention, 
and the background of research experience provides the 
answer in a great majority of cases; in others, it may 
provide suggestions for future research projects. 

The second processing method on which I would like 


MANY PERTINENT words were recorded by stenotypist during dis- 
cussion of "The New Era in the Sausage Business" at Saturday session. 
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GOODNESS, gracious, the conventioneers look so serious in many 
of the pictures. Here's Maynard Tipper (back turned), president 
of Tipper-Tie, Inc., holding forth to Leo Spiehs (left) and Harvey 
Rasmussen, sr. of L. C. Spiehs Co., Inc., and Phil Church of LeFiell 
Co., San Francisco (right). Spiehs smokehouse is in the background. 


to comment is the research done by the divisions of 
bacteriology and food technology on the American Meat 
Institute Foundation starter culture organisms, scientific- 
ally called Pediococcus cerevisiae. This starter culture, 
now being introduced commercially to the meat industry 
through contractural arrangements by the Foundation 
with Merck & Co., has permitted control of quality and 
fermented meat products, such as summer sausage, and 
can markedly reduce the processing time, as illustrated 
in Table 1 below. I would merely like to make one 
point here: the application of the results of these studies 
has provided the opportunity for refining and shortening 
a processing schedule. Such systems are essential for 
growth and progress in all aspects of the meat industry. 

In recent years, the Foundation has had a vigorous 
program of research relating to chemical, nutritional 
and engineering aspects as related to food grade fats, 
feed grade fats, meat meal and tankage, and hides. The 
Foundation has been a leader in ascertaining the mech- 
anism of action of antioxidants in stabilizing these fats. 

At the present time, Dr. L. R. Dugan informs me 
that the best estimates available indicate that consider- 





TABLE 1: COMPARISON OF OLD AND NEW 
SCHEDULES FOR PROCESSING OF SUMMER SAUSAGE 
OLD NEW 
STEPS METHOD METHOD 
Grinding and Mixing Y/, hour Same 
Holding in Cooler 72 hours Eliminated 
Mixing VY, hour Eliminated 
Stuffing —.. . Y, hour Same 
SMOKEHOUSE 
Dryi ie EME oer .. 16 hours Same 
. 24 hours Eliminated 
32 hours Same 

















Smoking and Heating —......._........ 
Total Processing Time ee «14 48'/2 








ably over one-half of the lard produced in federally- 
inspected plants is stabilized with antioxidant mixtures 
containing either BHA or BHT, compounds which 
the Foundation had a leading role in developing as food 
antioxidants. Background information obtained in these 
studies was also of help in Foundation studies on the 
use of stabilized animal fats in livestock feeds and in the 
suggestion that antioxidants may be helpful when added 
during the rendering process in stabilizing both the fat 
and the by-product protein feeds. 

Dr. O. H. Wilder, chief of our division of animal 
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feeds, has indicated to me that, on the basis of nutritive 
value, meat and bone meal continues to be an economi- 
cal buy compared with similar calculations for other 
protein feeds. I am convinced that research and educa- 
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GRAPH 2: Revenue from use of animal fats in feeds increases. 


tional activities of Foundation research in this field have 
been of great assistance in the feed industry’s awareness 
of the value of meat and bone meal in formula feeds. 





KAFFEE KLATSCH may be the name the ladies apply to the feast 
shown in top and bottom pictures, but hearty lunch is more appro- 
priate. The sausage display shown in the center picture was a 
feature of the sausage committee luncheon. 
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If we turn to the commercial application of research 
findings of the Foundation on the nutritive value of 
stabilized animal fats in feeds and other advantage; of 
the use of these fats in commercial feeds, we can clearly 
see the economic impact. Graph 2 on this page shoy, 
the dollar value for the quantities of feed grade animaj 
fats used in livestock feeds over the past seven year, 
These data are based on the latest information available 
to us. As you will note, the dollar value for this appli. 
cation of research done at the Foundation and othe 
institutions approximated $18,000,000 for 1956. This 
illustrates the value of alternate uses for important jn. 
dustry by-products. 

TRAINING OF RESEARCH LEADERS: The lay 
impact of Foundation research on which I would like 
to comment is in the field of training of advanced sty. 
dents in research. Eight scientists have already received 
their Ph.D. degrees while working with Foundation staff 
members, and 11 have received their Master of Science 
degrees. 

They are having their impact in a number of univer. 
sities and other organizations throughout the United 
States, and several have accepted full-time positions with 
us after completing their advanced work. We consider 
this most significant and expect to maintain and augment 
this program in even closer working relationships with 
the Unversity of Chicago. 

In conclusion, we might look ahead for just a moment. 
It has not been possible to comment to any extent on a 
number of current research programs and a number that 
are planned for initiation in the near future, which hold 
promise for at least as great an impact as those cited 
here. I am thinking of some fundamental research 
studies relating to water-holding capacity of meats, 
mechanism of rancidity development in pork products, 
proteolytic enzymes in meat, nutritional aspects of fat 
in relation to atherosclerosis, chemical studies on hide 
proteins, effect of time and temperature treatments on 
the utilization of amino acids from meats and animal 
by-product feeds, energy utilization from feed, heat 
transfer and product flow characteristics of meats, chemi- 
cal reactivity of meat pigments, mechanism of oxidation 
of fats by microorganisms, and others that should illus- 
trate principles and concepts which your companies may 
wish to consider adapting to commercial practice. This 
is the objective of our work at the laboratory of the 
American Meat Institute Foundation. 





THE PROVISIONS committee of the AMI staged a help-yourself- 
to-cold-cuts-and-potato-salad luncheon meeting. 
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Ohio State's L. E. Kunkle tells beef industry 
where it is, where it's going and how to arrive. 


Beef's Future 





Improve—and Don't 


Waste Time or Feed 





Livestock Session, September 20, 1957 


Buss is the flesh of mature or nearly mature bovine 
animals that is commonly used for food. The original 
animal is born and raised—or permitted to exist—in a 
wide variety of environments. Some never know a 
hungry day while others may endure near starvation. 
Some are bred and fed especially to make meats; others 
may be salvaged for meat after a useful life of repro- 
duction and participation in dairy herds. 

Each kind of healthy bovine finally produces a carcass 
that may be classified, graded and merchandised. The 
result of ideal processing and handling will be satisfac- 
tory beef steak and/or roasted beef. By the time such 
food is on the dinner table it could be rated as the 
standard of good meat eating, just as gold is our standard 
of good money. 

Each kind of human consumer of meat, and beef in 
particular, does or should enjoy the freedom to choose 
and eat the kind and cut of beef that he or she prefers. 
Some preferences are easily satisfied, while others who 
aren't too hungry may be very particular. The degree 
of tenderness is encountered and appraised by practically 
every beef consumer. The cook has the last chance to 
improve, maintain or destroy the potential tenderness of 
a solid piece of beef. Likewise, juiciness, flavor and edible 
portion are variables that are judged individually at the 
dinner table. 

The causes of tenderness, and particularly toughness, 
have plagued consumers as well as retailers and beef 
processors. The mystery of this section of biology has 
stimulated much thinking. Many of the explanations 
and justifications have been based upon experiences and 
the opinions of others. Ageing beef ribs and loins that 
were well covered with fat became commonly accepted 
procedure 25 years ago. The beef man at the packing- 
house was encouraged to put such wholesale cuts on the 
rack in the back cooler and “let ’em mold.” He too 
believed that life was too short to be spent eating any 
but the most tender kinds of beef. Why was it more 
tender? The book said that the muscle and the accom- 
panying connective tissue underwent autolysis. The dic- 
tionary defined autolysis as self-digestion by enzymes. 

TENDERNESS FACTORS: Ageing beef to develop 
tenderness leaves much to be desired. Trimming loss is 
too expensive, the appearance is depreciated and occa- 
sionally aged beef isn’t as tender as was anticipated. 
Deatherage and associates studied post mortem ageing 
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and concluded that tenderness of beef improved very 
little after the first 15 to 20 days. They concluded that 
the time could be reduced by increasing temperature 
following a 24-hour chill, but ageing alone would do 
so much and very little more. Brown of the American 
Meat Institute Foundation has reported encouraging re- 
sults from ageing steaks at 110°F. 

Connective tissue has been the subject and excuse for 
much of the less tender beef. Much research has been 
done on the chemistry of white and yellow connective 
tissue proper, and from it has come rules for cooking 
with water and reasons for removing as much of the 
yellow connective tissue as possible, even from sausage 
trimmings. Along with the connective tissue in skeletal 
muscle there is the all-important muscle plasma protein 
which is characterized by the ability to contract. Accord- 
ing to good biochemistry, muscle contraction and relax- 
ation are dependent upon minute chemical reactions, 
including ion exchange on the protein surface. The 
water-holding capacity of muscle seems to have a direct 
relation to tenderness. An example might be the artery- 
pumped ham that is merchandised as a tenderized ham. 
More fundamental research with muscle from yearling 
steers or heifers, as compared with similar samples from 
cows, will surely help to answer some of the mystery 
of tenderness of beef. Marbling is still a respected fea- 
ture of choice beef, but marbling doesn’t necessarily 
insure tenderness. 

Beef steak and roasted beef are distinguished because 
of flavor. The taste of beef is appreciated and enjoyed 
by most consumers. The distinct flavor and aroma of 
a bite of hot roasted beef is attributed to the muscle 
and fat with the included connective tissue. The juici- 
ness of tender, tasty cooked beef is a real contribution to 
eating pleasure as well as nourishment for our bodies. 

Finally, how many pounds of edible portion or bites 
may be expected from a beef carcass? The edible por- 
tion may be defined as the boneless lean portion with no 
more than 3% in. of fat showing on any exposed surface. 
The shape of the carcass, the amount of bone and quan- 
tity of fat all help determine the percentage of edible 
portion. Since the live animal is the negotiable package, 
it is imperative that its conformation be appraised. 

The geometry of meat animals is worth studying since 
the beast is priced according to weight. Therefore, the 
sphere or cube would provide the most weight in a given 
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space. This is a possible basis for the live animal judge 
to look for the widest, deepest and thickest creature. 

For practical reasons we are all reconciled to consider 
the rectangle as a more useful shape for the meat animal. 
The bone structure and accompanying muscle are de- 
terminers of the body shape. Fat that is stored in and 
on the body may improve the appearance, especially if 
curved lines are perceived to be more beautiful than 
straight ones. 

WHAT OF TOMORROW? These observations are 
all true, or seem to be, as we reflect upon the immediate 
past. The real purpose and concern is what can and 
should be done for tomorrow? Few businesses rest upon 
their past virtues and consumer good will. 

Let’s look into the future of the beef industry. What 
goals should we strive for in these United States to 
satisfy the beef needs of the 170,000,000 Americans? 
What will their needs be in 1967 and in 1997? Certainly 
we all sense the responsibility to produce more meat to 
satisfy our increasing population and expanding standard 
of living. 

Beef cattle breeding is sure to contribute to the quan- 
tity and quality attributes of carcass beef production. 
Genetics is teaching the expectancies of obtaining 
through inherited characteristics the mature size and 
body conformation when the feeder calf is exposed to a 
desirable feed supply. 

Feeding and management of beef cattle are due for 
further change. These rugged bovines will be expected 
to eat the grass, the hay, the cornstalks and corn cobs, 





A GROUP SCANNING Institute literature at information booth. 


and convert what might otherwise be wasted into flesh 
for human consumption. New feed ingredients are now 
available to improve the conversion ratios of feed to 
body weight. The use of hormones and/or antibiotics 
is popular in many feed lots because the nutritionists 
have learned that such products may stimulate growth. 
* Growing gains are more economical to obtain than are 
fattening gains. 

Marketing time is a difficult date to establish. Ex- 
periments have taught us that the calf, whose mother 
has enough pasture to eat and ability to produce milk, 
should be transferred to creep feed before weaning and 
continued on a weight-gaining ration. Under these con- 
ditions market day should come by 14 to 16 months of 
age and when the beast weighs 900 to 950 Ibs. If heifers 
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are involved, the time should be shortened and the mar. 
ket weight reduced to 800 lbs. to avoid excess fat as 
compared to steers or bulls of the same age. Like straw. 
berries, when cattle are ripe they should be picked and 
marketed. Cattle may be prepared for market to avoid 
unnecessary shrink and shock. 

Ideal processing would best happen as close to the 
feed lot as possible. Modern and efficient as transpor- 
tation may be, the market animal itself depreciates dur- 
ing the ride and during excessive time spent in the 
holding pen. 

Slaughter procedures originated in home industry and 
the carcass product was sold by weight. This precedent 
has continued and change has been slow. Kidney knobs, 
crotch and cod or udder fat do not enhance carcass 
value. Excessive amounts may contribute to a 63 per 
cent dress and, while this may encourage the cattle 
buyer’s ego, in the final accounting the fat might better 
have been removed hot and refined for oleo stock to save 
the extra handling and avoid the retail market em- 
barrassment. 

What is the future of beef carcass merchandising? 
There are those who prefer to sell carcasses and let the 
wholesaler or retailer do his own cutting and boning. 
Some prefer to bone the low grade carcasses and sell 
the Good or better ones as carcass beef. Other beef 
packers have chosen to sell wholesale cuts and are will- 
ing to fabricate a good share of the beef for hotel, res- 
taurant and institutional trade. In the latter case, only 
the edible portion is delivered to the customer; the bone 
and waste may be rendered directly. 

TRIMMED CARCASSES: Some beef slaughterers 
are now faced with supermarket buyers’ requests for 
trimmed carcasses. For example, they'd like to buy 
trimmed hinds and beef backs, which would leave the 
flank, kidney knob, plate brisket and shank on the 
packer’s hands. The next question is what can be done 
with ’em. Shanks and briskets—if not too fat—are use- 
ful. Plates aren’t too important now that the President 
isn’t eating beef bacon regularly. The flank and kidney 
knobs are least valuable. 

At the risk of arousing your concern prematurely, 
what will happen when fabrication is carried a step 
farther and retail packages are sterilized by gamma 
irradiation or the meat is acronized to extend its shelf 
life between processing and final consumption? 

Some change is inevitable in the business of merchan- 
dising beef. We all join in hoping for change that is 
really the kind of improvement that will be profitable 
for all persons concerned. 

The following suggestions are offered for your con- 
sideration as we scan the near future of the beef industry: 

1. Breed for feeder calves that are growthy and show 

maximum muscle development. 

2. Use low cost feed including silage and hay to make 

growing gains. 

3. Market at 900-lb. weights by 16 months of age. 

4. Strive for dressed carcasses that will yield 80 per 

cent edible portion with 7 per cent trimmable fat 
and 13 per cent bone. 

Finally, the ultimate consumer will have more nutri- 
tive value—except for calories—which is one of the best 
reasons why we eat meat. 

For beef’s sake let’s not waste time or feed. 
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Bank of America's J. Earl Coke views changing 
relationships of feeders, packers, retailers. 


Whither 
Livestock? 








New Problems Arise 


as Efficiency 


is Sought 





Livestock Session, September 20, 1957 


ee years ago I first visited Chicago as 
a guest of Swift & Company, Armour and Company, 
the Union Stockyards and the California Society of 
Illinois. With 24 California agriculture club winners, 
I visited your packing plants, stockyards, the Museum 
of Natural History and your Saddle and Sirloin Club. 
Those were the rough and tumble days which pre- 
ceded the Packers and Stockyards Act. This was the 
year, and this was the place that Carl Sandburg de- 
scribed in his poem Chicago—‘the stormy, husky, brawl- 
ing city of the big shoulders; . . . Hog butcher for 
the world.” 

We had seen the sights of America—Lexington and 
Concord, the Liberty Bell, Grant’s Tomb and the White 
House—but, in addition, we farm boys from Cali- 
fornia saw examples of American agriculture in its 
great variety, for that was the purpose of this trans- 
continental tour. 

What we saw throughout the country 41 years ago 
was an agriculture largely dependent upon horse-power 
and strenuous manual labor. The power was farm 
raised; the fuel for man and beast, home grown; seeds 
and fertilizers came largely from the farm; farm equip- 
ment was either home built or purchased to meet 
minimum requirements, and the blacksmith was still 
the repair shop. Credit was usually available to the 
farmer at the grocery store, and the banker held the 
farm real estate unamortized mortgage. 

Nor were these the only agricultural practices we 
observed in 1916 that have been so altered in our 
present day. In the West, most of the meat was from 
grass-fed cattle. The South had little beef, and the 
Kansas City corn-fed beef was the legend of luxurious 
quality, a legend that still exists in the minds of 
many, even in my state of California where cattle feed- 
ing is big business. 

Forty-one years ago we bought meat from a butcher 
shop. The butcher, a real entrepreneur in white apron 
and straw hat, was generous with a slice of bologna 
for the children and a bone or some scrap for the dog. 
Order takers from the meat packers made regular 
visits to the butcher, and the orders were filled from 
the packers’ wagons or trucks, working out of nearby 
plants and branches and distributing a carcass or two 
to the thousands of butcher shops scattered through- 
out the country. 


TODAY’S “AGRIBUSINESS:” From then to now, 
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tremendous changes have taken place in our way of 
life and in our whole general economy, including ag- 
riculture. Mechanization, chemicalization, hybridization 
and the use of credit (or capitalization) have revolu- 
tionized agriculture. The farmer has substituted tech- 
nology and capital for land and labor. His operation 
today requires the use of services and products from 
many allied industries. He purchases many of the items 
used in production—fertilizer, machinery, power, pesti- 
cides, to name a few. The commodities he raises are 
largely processed, stored, shipped and distributed by 
so-called non-farmers. John H. Davis, currently of 
Harvard University, uses the term “agribusiness” to 
include all business pertaining to the production, proc- 
essing and distribution of agricultural products. Meat 
packer, processor, banker, farmer, distributor, machin- 
ery and chemical dealer—we and many others are all 
a part of agribusiness. 

As interdependent members of this fraternity, we are 
witnessing an unusual surge of industry integration in 
agriculture. Its impetus is generated from many sources. 
Most important, perhaps, is the need to secure a 
stable volume of raw product to the processor, as well 
as the need to secure a continuous market for the prod- 
uct. Important, also, is the possibility of spreading 
risks by integration. Still another factor is the crying 
need everywhere, including agriculture, to increase size 
of operation and to integrate functions in order to in- 
crease efficiency. 

I know most of you are familiar with the scope 
of integration that has taken place in the poultry in- 
dustry. Here one large company (usually a feed com- 
pany), in order to secure a large and stable market 
for its feed, has joined with the poultry breeder 
(hatchery) to supply growers with both birds and feed 
on credit. To secure their investment, they frequently 
offer management services to the growers. With very 
limited capital, the grower has been able to mechanize 
and to expand his operation to the point where one 
man can handle as many as 60,000 broilers at one time. 
Such a poultryman takes a minimum of price risk and 
makes a minimum of decisions in carrying out his 
operations. 

In some instances, the feed company has also gone 
into the processing end of the business since it already 
has a captive supply of birds. As a result of this system, 
we in California find millions of pounds of select poultry 
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products currently arriving at West Coast markets 
by trucks from the Southeast in less than three days 
to compete with our own integrated broiler industry. 

Perhaps you are not as familiar with the integration 
that has taken place in the wine industry. Here we 
see the integration of a large grape growers’ cooperative 
with an independent winery. The cooperative supplies 
the grapes and produces the wine in facilities leased 
or sold to the cooperative by the winery. The winery 
promotes and sells the product. This integration has 
the advantages of: 1) Assured supply of product; 2) 
Less operating capital required; 3) Flexible and effective 
sales outlet, and 4) Sufficient size to make possible 
economies of operation. For example, savings in trans- 
portation cost are expected from the use of a tanker 
ship now under construction to ship bulk wine from 
California to Gulf and East Coast ports. 

BEEF MARKETING CHANGES: Within the limits 
of my own geographical horizons of California, there 
are some very important and far-reaching changes tak- 
ing place in this whole livestock and meat industry. I 
suspect there are some other areas in the United States 
experiencing similar changes. I suspect, further, that 
what is happening in some of our far western markets 
might provide clues as to the future trends of the 
industry throughout most of the nation. 

In Southern California and Portland, Ore., for ex- 
ample, the corner grocery store and butcher shop have 
almost passed out of the picture. These areas are served 
by large supermarkets. As a consequence, a relatively 
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few buyers purchase the meat requirements for these 
stores on the basis of specifications which include weight, 
grade and quantity deliverable at specified dates. Large 
quantities of beef are involved; specifications must be 
met; and they dicker only on price. Such a market 
requires few, if any, packer salesmen, and the value 
of branch advertising is exceedingly limited. 

In supplying these retail outlets, packers have little 
need for large advertising, product promotion and pub- 
lic relations departments. Rather, they need a heavy 
and steady supply of Good and Choice cattle moving 
into their plants. To gain this supply, packers have 
gone directly to feed yards, either to feed their own 
cattle or to obtain finished cattle from other feeders. 

Large commercial feed yards have been established 
to serve the packers’ changing needs. Several of these 
feed out more than 50,000 head annually, mostly for 
other feeders. About 90 per cent of the cattle on 
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feed January | of this year were in yards of 1,000 or 
more head. Studies made by the Bank of America’s 
economics department show that cattle feeding, as 
predominantly practiced in California, is a decreasing 
cost industry with respect to size. Thus, the size of 
feed yards can be expected to grow even larger in 
the future than it is today. 

So far the changes that are taking place at the pro- 
ducer level are not clear. The complete integration 
of the producer end of the process, such as has oc- 
curred with poultry, is not yet evident in the beef in- 
dustry, nor is it likely to be so. The huge capital in. 
vestment, plus the management complexity arising out 
of the vastness of the geographic area that would be 
involved, almost preclude the kind of integration that 
has occurred with poultry. 

CORPORATE RANCH ON INCREASE: In its 
place we are seeing and will likely continue to see an in- 
creased use of the corporate entity in ranching and 
the combining under one operation of ranches in dif- 
ferent geographic areas to provide seasonal specializa- 
tion of forage supply, as well as a degree of protection 
from the severe losses arising from drouth cycles in 
particular areas. The corporation has several advan- 
tages: 1) It can provide a continuous supply of. capital 
for the expansion and operation of the firm; 2) Under 
corporate organization, the continuity of the ranch 
as a going concern is not dependent on the continuity 
of specific individuals, and 3) It provides greater tax 
flexibility, including income taxes, inheritance taxes and 
eift taxes. 

In addition to the increased use of the corporation 
as a form of ranch organization, we are finding more 
large feed yards tieing in financially with cattle ranches 
and range operations. The reverse is also true. One of 
the issues raised for discussion by the president of the 
California Wool Growers Association at its recent an- 
nual meeting was the possibility of the wool growers 
cooperating in lamb feeding to integrate the two fune- 
tions and thereby obtain greater market flexibility and 
stability for their product. 

Out of this changing structure of the beef industry 
emerge several ,problems that affect the entire indus- 
try: First, with the increased importance of a rel- 
atively few buyers at the wholesale level, and with 
vastly decreased numbers of quality cattle going into 
the central yards, what is the role of the central mar- 
kets in determining the price of cattle purchased from 
feed yards? Who sets the price for quality slaughter 
today? How should the USDA livestock market news 
service modify its program so as to keep all parties 
to marketing contracts well informed? 

Second, by going directly to feed yards for so many 
of their finished animals, cattle buyers remove them- 
selves from some of the regulations of the Packers and 
Stockyards Act. For example, when purchases are made 
at the central yards, buyers are bonded to pay for 
cattle within 24 hours of the time of purchase. With 
heavy country buying, however, some packers operate 
on the floating capital of feeders and producers. Not 
only does this practice allow the buyer to get himself 
into a rather vulnerable position financially, but it 
forces the feeder to continue paying interest on bor- 
rowed capital after the cattle (which is the lender's 
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security) have passed out of the feeder’s control. 
By various devices, such as killing on consignment, 
a few packers have been able to transfer to feeders 
and producers risks which the latter are geared neither 
to bear nor control. And of greater concern, it places 
these same packers, who bargain with the wholesaler 
and retailer for the price of carcass beef, beyond the 
impact of that price. Under this unusual marketing 
situation no one represents the feeder at the bargain- 
ing table. In effect, the packer is playing the role of 
a commission house while, at the same time, performing 
the service of slaughtering the animals. If this devel- 
opment is in the interest of marketing efficiency, then 
the rules regulating commission houses should be applied 
to packers also. 

SHOULD P&S ACT BE EXTENDED? If the pro- 
visions of the Packers and Stockyards Act are beneficial 
to the economy, then should not serious consideration be 
given to extending its protective provisions to major 
country auctions and perhaps even to important com- 
mercial feed yards? This question was raised last year 
in hearings on bills concerning jurisdiction over the meat 
packing industry. The point was made that the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture has authority over posted stockyards 
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and over meat packers as defined in the Packers and 
Stockyards Act. However, as to non-packers operating 
off posted stockyards, the authority is vested in the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission, which admittedly has done noth- 
ing to protect the interests of livestock producers. 

This deficiency would be remedied by the bill co- 
sponsored by Rep. Cooley, chairman of the House agri- 
culture committee, and Rep. Hill. This bill (HR-9020), 
it seems to me, in other ways reflects the desire of the 
committee to protect livestock producers. Certainly the 
Secretary of Agriculture is in the best position to regulate 
the entire meat industry from a broad viewpoint. And, 
I might add, I think he has been doing a good job of it. 

I offer this, not as a recommendation, but as an im- 
portant problem to which the livestock and meat in- 
dustry should give attention. 

An increasing volume of cattle is being sold from feed 
yards on a carcass yield basis. Under this system, the 
packers usually assumes all price risks and, therefore, 
must bargain at both ends. However, feeders bear the 
risks of varying carcass yields and of shrink and death 
loss in transit. This procedure reduces the packer’s buy- 
ing operation to a telephone call, thus eliminating costly 
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field men. Furthermore, it eliminates unnecessary ani- 
mal fill and discriminating dockage for shrinkage. How- 
ever, it alters both the need for market information and 
the job of regulation. 

EFFICIENCY IS GREAT NEED: Many of the 
changes now taking place throughout the industry have 
arisen from the crying need for greater efficiency. And 
it is on the battlefield of efficiency that the final battle 
for the consumer dollar will be fought. The strategy 
for this battle is spelled out in the annals of the Poultry 
Journal. It begins in the test tubes, incubators and 
electric computers of the geneticist, the physiologist and 
the biochemist. It requires imaginative scientific breeders 
and nutritionists. In addition, it needs dynamic and 
forward looking breeders of foundation stock. It re- 
quires producers and processors of a size sufficient to 
take advantage of economies of scale. It requires a 
knowledge of what the great bulk of consumers want 
and a willingness to concentrate on supplying such a 
product. Indeed, many cattlemen today are financially 
realizing that their No. 1 problem is to meet the 
growing competition with poultry. I was startled to 
learn, for instance, that one New York market chain 
reportedly sold as many pounds of poultry during a 
recent month as it sold pounds of beef. 

Examine with me, if you will, several areas where the 
meat industry might seek to become more efficient. 

Many people who are familiar with the total beef 
picture are inclined to agree that the feeders have made 
greater progress toward increasing efficiency than have 
other sectors of the industry. It is no longer unusual to 
find instances where the pounds put on in the feed yard 
are the cheapest pounds on the steer. This is being 
accomplished in several ways. Most spectacular, no 
doubt, is the extensive use of stilbestrol. Rarely in the 
history of agriculture has a new technique been adopted 
so rapidly. With increased use of vitamins and anti- 
biotics, and with increased skill and machinery for mix- 
ing feeds and feeding livestock, feeds that were once 
wasted are now used effectively. The use of green feeds 
(green-chopped alfalfa or corn, and ensilage) is becom- 
ing more and more prevalent in our southern areas with 
long growing seasons. One of our clients this year pro- 
duced 1,680 lbs. of beef per acre with sugar beets, getting 
good gain and finish without chopping the beets. 

MORE CATTLE FINISHED BUT LESS: Although 
the trend has been for more and more cattle to be 
finished in feedyards before slaughter, the trend also is 
toward less finish on each animal. There are fewer 
Prime-finished cattle and an increasing number of cattle 
finished to grade Good. 

The other day I was talking with an informed cattle 
producer about this problem of efficiency and he agreed 
that the primary producer, the rancher, still has a long 
way to go in this direction. Then he asked, “How can 
we get the purebred breeders to realize that efficiency 
of gain is our and their biggest problem, that it is more 
important than color markings, breed type, style and a 
number of other trifles on which they spend their ener- 
gies?” He concluded, “The real bottleneck of the in- 
dustry today in obtaining more efficient gains is the 
purebred breeder.” 

What can purebred cattle breeders learn from poultry 
breeders? I’m not sure that their techniques can be 
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applied across the board without more fundamental re- 
search. Right now cattle breeders are a long way behind 
in a very important race. The entire industry should 
know, for example, how closely efficiency of gain is 
linked to body conformation. We also should know more 
than we do about what products should be brought to 
the market. 

It is important for any industry to gear itself to pro- 
duce what the customer wants. A number of studies 
have been made in recent years to determine the kind 
and quality of meat most preferred by consumers. In 
most instances the tests were made showing correspond- 
ing cuts from carcasses of different market grades. With- 
out reference to price or grade, housewives were asked 
which cut of meat they preferred and why. Generally 
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speaking, the Good and even Commercial grades were 
preferred over the Choice or Prime grades. Why? There 
was less fat. 

Although the average housewife has little concept of 
what makes high quality meat, she does know that her 
family likes tender, flavorful meat. Furthermore, she is 
very conscious of excessive fat on the meat. From the 
standpoint of efficient buying, she desires to cut down 
on waste; from the standpoint of health, she is extremely 
sensitive to obesity—again, it’s this waist problem. 

TENDER MEAT WANTED: The University of 
Missouri, however, determined to find out, not how 
little the housewife knew about what comprised meat 
quality, but what quality she really preferred. Research- 
ers left her two unlabeled corresponding cuts of meat 
of different grades. She was asked to cook and serve 
them to her family and report which they preferred. In 
this test the quality grades came out almost unanimously 
on top. Why? The principal reason given was that the 
meat was more tender. Consumers want tender meat. 

As attested by the deliciousness of steaks we have been 
eating here, the livestock industry has a most effective 
way of tenderizing meats. This is known as marbling. 
It is done in the feedyards. But this method is costly 
and rather wasteful. 

Another method of tenderizing meat is by ageing it 
at warm temperatures, but the problem of microbic con- 
trol renders this method either economically impractical 
or gastronomically dangerous. 

Without question, the most popular form of tender- 
izing is the famous mechanical tenderizer, the meat 
grinder. Nearly 45 per cent of the total beef supply 
is thus tenderized. The most popular tenderized meat, 
of course, is hamburger and it is extremely popular with 
both young and old. Notwithstanding the steadily in- 
creasing supply of hamburger over the years, the demand 
for it is increasing and even more so the price of ham- 
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burger is rising in comparison to the prices of other 
meats. Processed meat products are another type of 
mechanically tenderized meats. With both hamburger 
and processed meats, however, the meat changes form 
so that it no longer appears as steaks and roasts, which 
we all desire so strongly. 

CHEMICAL TENDERIZERS: One need only re- 
flect on the popularity of mechanically tenderized meats 
to picture what the future might be for chemical or 
enzymatic tenderizers which are now being introduced. 
Last spring a group of advisers met with the fact-finding 
committee of the American National Cattlemen’s Asso- 
ciation in Denver to consider the problems of the cattle 
industry. Let me read you what they had to say about 
tenderizers: 

“We believe that one of the most far-reaching develop- 
ments that will be affecting the meat industry is present 
research on the development of tenderized meats. A 
great deal of research is now in process, and progress in 
this research is increasing and important. What tender- 
ized meats are going to mean to the future is not at all 
clear yet, but surely it will bring some great changes. 
Various kinds of tenderizing techniques are being re- 
searched and tested. It may be tenderizing in the car- 
cass or it may be tenderizing in the final consumer cut, 
but just let your imagination run as to what it would 
mean if beef carcasses with far less than present degrees 
of finish required to get tenderness could be processed 
in such a way as to turn out a tender steak or a tender 
roast from many muscles of a carcass which now do not 
have desired degrees of tenderness. When this comes, 
it probably is going to affect the total beef industry from 
the range through the feedlot, through the processing 
plant, through the retail store down to and including 
new ways of handling meat in the consumer kitchen.” 

Note, the committee advisers said when this comes, 
not if this comes. I presume that the quality meat con- 
noisseur or fancier (and those who are financially beyond 
the press of economic considerations when making con- 
sumer decisions) will still seek and be willing to pay 
for costly Prime finishing. But the great bulk of con- 
sumers will be strongly attracted to the kind of product 
and pricing that might result from tenderizers. 

Another advantage of tenderizers is that by chemically 
tenderizing in the carcass, packers could materially cut 
down on the time for ageing, thus reducing the cost of 
carrying large inventories. Packers can tenderize, cut, 
trim and package more efficiently than can the retailers 
or consumers, so that ultimately, with the increased 
standardization made possible by tenderizers, prepackag- 
ing at the packing plant seems likely. Cattle would re- 
main in the feed yard for shorter periods than at present, 
and more emphasis would be placed on animal growth 
than on fattening. Producers and feeders would be look- 
ing for fast-growing animals and giving less thought to 
color, type or body conformation. 

No one in the industry can afford to ignore the possi- 
bility of such changes. We should explore the extent to 
which these developments are beneficial to the industry, 
and the extent to which they are feasible within the 
existing institutional regulatory framework, or whether 
this regulatory framework should be altered to permit 
desirable changes. For these kinds of changes, the domi- 
nant institutional forces that would have to be overcome 
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would undoubtedly arise out of the labor unions. 

BULK SALES TO CONSUMERS: With the devel- 
opment of the home freezer a few years ago, we heard 
a good deal about bulk meat sales to consumers, but 
this hasn’t materialized very heavily. For one reason, 
retailers resist it. As long as a customer comes into his 
store every few days for meat, he can sell this customer 
some groceries also, A more important reason, however, 
is that a bulk purchase of, for example, one half carcass 
of beef involves considerable money. While most people 
are perfectly willing to commit tomorrow’s income for 
something they want today, few people are willing to 
commit today’s income for consumption tomorrow. It 
used to be that food was bought on credit and practically 
everything else was bought for cash. Today food is 
about the only thing for which credit is not readily 
available, and this is a situation working to the dis- 
advantage of meat in the American diet. 

However, there is increasing evidence that the situa- 
tion might be changing. I have here a full-page news- 
paper advertisement of a small firm in San Francisco 
that is selling bulk consumer packages of meat—prin- 
cipally beef, with some fresh pork and lamb—cut, wrap- 
ped and ready for the freezer. The consumer can buy 
in August and pay nothing until October, when regular 
monthly installments would begin. This is a small firm 
with only 5,000 sq. ft. of floor space, including cooler 
and freezer rooms, but it is handling about 3,000,000 
lbs. of meat annually. About 70 per cent of its expand- 
ing business is with repeat customers. 

Perhaps the development of bulk sales of meat to 
consumers is a technique that needs more consideration. 
An ample supply of meat in the home freezer has proved 
to be an effective way to increase meat consumption. 

This brings to our attention the prospects for new 
markets, and the impact on old markets, that can result 
from the development of irradiation to the point where 
unrefrigerated meats can be safely stored on grocer’s 
and housewife’s shelves for prolonged periods. And pic- 
ture the soldier of the future when, instead of opening 
acan of demoralizing “C” rations after a cold night in 
a fox hole, he unwraps his dehydrated meat, adds water 
to it and then barbecues himself a choice filet mignon. 
What effect might this have on the outcome of the bat- 
tle? And what effect might it have on the meat industry? 

I am intrigued by a recent announcement that animal 
breeders have successfully removed fertilized embryos 
from pregnant cows and implanted them into other cows, 
the latter giving birth to the former’s offspring. By this 
means, a cow capable of transferring highly desirable 
characteristics to her offspring could be made to produce 
perhaps ten calves a year or 100 to 150 calves in her 
lifetime. By means of this technique, the cattle industry 
need not lag far behind the hog industry in the speed 
with which desirable characteristics can be introduced 
into breeding herds. 

This new technique seems especially designed to be 
used with dairy cows in such concentrated areas as the 
Los Angeles milk shed. For the most part the dairy calf 
in these areas is of relatively little value, a necessary 
by-product of bringing the cow into lactation. If, how- 
ever, these dairy cows can be impregnated with high- 
quality beef embroyos, a new business of supplying 
much-sought-after beef calves could easily develop. With- 
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out such a development as this, beef calves are likely to 
be almost at as high a premium in the future as they 
are this year. 

A DYNAMIC INDUSTRY: All these points merely 
indicate that this is a dynamic industry that is experienc- 
ing great changes. Just what the ramifications of these 
changes are, I am quick to confess, I do not know. Nor 
do I know of anyone who knows all the answers. There 
are, however, competent research people in each segment 
of the industry, working hard on what they view as their 
own phase of the problems. Much of their energy 
tends to be dissipated in keeping abreast of other seg- 
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ments of the industry in a running battle for temporary 
bargaining advantage, rather than focused on the central 
problems of the industry. To a total stranger th's must 
seem quite similar to a brood of chicks which are fighting 
so hard over who gets what part of the worm that they 
fail to see the hawk as he approaches over the horizon. 

This simple analogy is quite apropos of many prob- 
lems faced by agribusiness. For example, it hasn’t been 
many years since hybrid corn was introduced. You may 
remember how strongly the established seed houses re- 
sisted the encroachment of this new development on 
their vested interests. What happened? The onslaught 
of hybrid corn was hardly slowed down. What did hap- 
pen was that the resistance gave birth to new seed com- 
panies specializing in hybrid corn. 

Can we agree that we in this dynamic and complex 
agribusiness of livestock and meat have some serious 
problems confronting us, problems that cannot be solved 
by any one sector of the business acting alone? If so, 
this is progress. If the research facilities of all segments 
of the industry could be coordinated to determine where 
we are and the direction we are going, I am sure it 
would pay dividends to the industry as a whole. 

There are two conclusions that I can draw with cer- 
tainty: first, changes of great magnitude and importance 
are taking place; and second, there will continue to be 
a great livestock and meat industry in the future. 
Whether these changes will be evolutionary or revolu- 
tionary, just where the integration will take place, and 
just who will comprise the industry of the future will 
depend, to a large extent, on whether. we are. geared 
for the future or for the past, and on how well the 
agribusiness of livestock and meat understands and at- 
tacks the problems which these changes present. 
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Livestock Session, September 20, 1957 


| EBBING: We might start out and de- 
fine multiple farrowing as being a system of hog raising 
in which you farrow two or more groups of sows at 
least four times or more a year. Th's particular system 
of hog raising will grow if it is profitable, and if it can 
be done efficiently, and I think the panel will talk about 
some of those factors as we go along. 

You might think of the plan as involving two sets of 
sows, the first group farrowing in December and farrow- 
ing again some six months later, say in June. The sec- 
ond group of sows, or battery No. 2, might farrow in 
March and be back in September. Under such a setup 
a producer would probably market hogs eight or more 
times a year because if each group cons'sted of 50 pigs, 
the producer would have 25 that would be ready, say, 
today, and some two or three weeks later an additional 
25 head of pigs would be ready for market. 

So, with that initial explanation of what we are think- 
ing in terms of multiple farrowing as a background I 
would like to make this comment: 

We charted the Chicago hog receipts and the Chicago 
prices for the years 1954, 1955 and 1956. The line 
representing receipts started out high at the first of the 
year because of the large supply of hogs, but then 
dropped rather sharply, with the dry season being par- 
ticularly short. 

As the season went on the supply curve mounted 
rather rapidly. During the months of November and 
December we market 24 per cent of our year’s hog pro- 
duction. Of course, in accordance with the old law of 
supply and demand, the price curve moved in the oppo- 
site direction. During the short season of the year, the 
summer months, hogs are high and during the Novem- 
ber and December peak, they are the lowest. 

Two black lines across the chart indicate that if a 
farmer marketed an equal number of hogs each month of 
the year for these three years, his market price would 
have been about $17.50, but had he marketed his year’s 
supply during the peak season of November and Decem- 
ber, the hogs would just have made $15. 

We have 172,000,000 people who. would like to eat 
pork three or four times a week, 52 weeks a year. If we 
are going to supply a uniform product, it is of utmost im- 
portance to the industry that we have a uniform supply. 

The ‘first of our three panel members is Randall 
Matson of Ames, Iowa. He has multiple farrowed 
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for the last three years. He and his family live on a 
160-acre farm which is mainly a grain and livestock 
operation. His rotation of crops is corn-corn-oats and 
legumes, which is rather typical in that area for a four- 
year rotation. 

Randall has marketed some 400 to 450 hogs annually. 
Last year he marketed over nine pigs per sow. In addi- 
tion to his hog operation, he marketed 57 lambs from 
his ewe flock and has a thousand hens in connection 
with which he does a remarkable job of marketing his 
own eggs through two grocery stores in Ames. He toid 
me this morning that he marketed 19,600 dozens of 
eggs last year. 

He is farrowing six times a year with three sets of 
sows. His buildings are simple and inexpensive. During 
the summer months his breeding stock is run out to 
pasture and brought along with a minimum amount 
of grain. His farrowing house is heated in the winter. 
A brooder house alongside is used for a feed room. In 
hot weather he puts a fan in the door for the sows. 

The next gentleman is Herbert Doak of Wilming- 
ton, Ohio. He has been multiple farrowing for ten 
years and, during this time, he has been operating a 
400-acre farm. He has an unusual crop rotation in 
that he has two years of corn and two years of clover. 
He raises from 400 head of hog upwards. He has far- 
rowed as many as twelve times. He has plenty of feed 
and so raises his own gilts. All sows are farrowed in 
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twelve boxes on asphalt. The boxes are 7x7 ft. and 
insulated. There are guard rails in the rear. After far- 
rowing, in ten days the pigs are moved out to a small 


TO TAKE guess work 
out of deciding wheth- 
er hogs are ready for 
market, raiser Vincent 
Lyons uses a weighing 
and sorting chute 
which is placed in 
front of loading chute. 
By setting the balance 
beam for a given 
weight—say 200 Ibs. 
—every hog weighing 
200 Ibs. or more causes 
a lever to fly up. The 
sorting gate directs 
hogs either into the 
loading chute and 
truck, or back into the 
farm pens for finishing 
at a desirable weight. 


lot. From there they go to this larger lot, with two 
feeders. The feeder site is on raised concrete to keep 
the water bin clean. 

The next gentleman is Lee Fullerton from Minne- 
sota. He has been multiple farrowing for five years and 
operates a 150-acre farm. He has three years of corn 
in his rotation and one year of oats and two years of 
alfalfa. Last year he marketed 436 head of hogs and he 
averaged 9.1 pigs weaned per sow. This year, so far, 
he has averaged 9.6 He is farrowing 11 times during 
a year. In addition, he has a dairy herd with 30 good 
Holstein cows in it. He has five groups of sows and 
two are on pasture, two are in the process of farrowing 
or about ready to wean and one is on the warpath. As 
one group is moved into the farrowing house, another 
group is moved out in time to clean up and so on. Far- 
rowing is done in stalls and sawdust used for bedding 
in the farrowing houses. When it gets a little dusty 
waste oil from some of the stations is put on it. It makes 
good bedding, and, at the same time, insulates the pigs. 

Fullerton built a new barn this year. The building is 
40x80 with a 20-ft. strip on three sides, which makes 
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TWO PORTABLE hog houses drawn up to a concrete platform on 
the Olson-Hanson farm located near Dexter, Minnesota. 
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a concrete slab 80x100. No farrowing is done here; 
this is strictly for feeding from weaning to market. Hogs 
in the house are on sawdust. In hot weather they are 
sprinkled with water. The barn is constructed so that 
all of the excess water will run off. After it gets cool 
enough so that it is unnecessary to water them anymore 
Fullerton starts using oil in the sawdust and then bale 
straw. Sawdust is left there to act as insulation and to 
keep the hogs off the cold concrete. Sanitation is han- 
dled with lye water and steam. A strong solution of 
lye water is spread out over the concrete with a barn 
broom. After it soaks in, and is cooked up with live 
steam, the floor is rinsed down with clear water. 

Randall, to begin, I might ask you how many times 
should a young fellow starting in this particular field 
try to farrow? 

MATSON: Until this fellow knows his capabilities he 
had better go slow, because if things come along that 
he has not foreseen, he is going to have trouble. 

EBBING: I think that the committee would agree 
that he should start out with two groups of sows and 
farrow four times a year, and that, if his ability in- 
creases, he could go to six or more times. 

Is there any particular season that is best to start 
this work? 

DOAK: No, I don’t believe so. 

EBBING: The next thing that I would like to ask 
is: What do you consider important points when you 
are looking for a herd boar? 

FULLERTON: We buy our boar through the Univer- 





CORN SILAGE is low cost feed for maintaining the sow herd. 


sity of Minnesota. We go up and see the sows with 
their litters and pick the litter we want our boar from. 
We can see how even the pigs are, whether there are 
we have picked the litter we like, then we select our 
any ruptures in the litter and all of those things. After 
boar from that one. 

EBBING: Randall, you might tell us a little bit about 
the Yorkshire boar you bought and what are some of 
the things you considered when you bought him? 

MATSON: We are very fortunate in that we have 
a new boar testing station near Ames, and it has boars 
for sale at regular intervals. However, there are not 
enough boars to go around, and not enough tested boars 
for the purebred breeders. I find that if I cannot buy 
a boar from the station, then the next best thing I can 
do is go to a herd that has had boars going through 
the station. The boar must be free of TB and other 
diseases. 

EBBING: I think it is important to point out here 
that the purebred associations, in their service and cer- 
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FARROWING stalls and old heater in converted poultry house. 


tification programs, are doing a top-notch job of pro- 
ducing pigs out of large litters. There are a number of 
testing stations in Ohio, which I think is number one 
in the country, and Illinois is doing a lot of the same 
kind of work. Therefore, boars and breeding stock with 
records behind them are available. 

Lee Fullerton, in your gilt replacements, what do you 
consider in selecting them? 

FULLERTON: We ear notch everything at birth and 
then, when we are going to select our gilts, we weigh 
at 56 days and again at 150, taking the gilts off the 
feeding floor. In that way you can get your feed con- 
version data and you can also see whether the gilts are 
of the type that you want. We also select on the num- 
ber of teats. 

EBBING: Randall, is there anything you would like 
to add on gilt selection? 

MATSON: The first selection takes place when we 
go into the litter and give each pig an ear notch. An 
eligible gilt must come from a litter of at least ten pigs 
and they must have at least 12 teats. That is the ex- 





SOWS AND LITTERS in shed after being taken from farrowing 
stalls. Note the heavy bedding of ground corn cobs. 
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tent of our selection at that point; the gilts still run with 
the rest of the herd. They are kept on a fattening ra- 
tion along with the rest. When they are up to market 
weight we go into this bunch of market hogs and I sort 
out all of the gilts and get them into pens by themselves 
and look them over. I first throw out the obvious defects 
among these gilts. In my case, when I want to save 
about 15 gilts, I will cut the eligible group to 25 or 30 
and run them over the scale in order to get their weights. 
An index is figured on them and we end up with definite 
figures. I only need to take the top 15 gilts in that bunch 
of market hogs. 

EBBING: Herb Doak, say that we want to have ten 
gilts farrow. How many gilts would you want to start 
breeding so that you would have ten ready to farrow 
three months and three days later? 

DOAK: I would use 15 per cent over. 

EBBING: I think that several of the members use 
25 per cent extra. 

Lee Fullerton, how do you handle your sows from 
breeding time through to farrowing? 

FULLERTON: We get the gilts out of the feed lot 
and we put them out on pasture and thin them down. 
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SOWS SOON GET into habit of going out for feed, water and 
evacuation and then returning to their stalls. 


After they have been on full feed in order to show up 
the meat characteristics, we want to thin them down for 
about two months. 

Prior to breeding we bring them in and give them 
a ration with plenty of corn; then we breed them. You 
must have your gilts gaining in weight and with plenty 
of protein. We use as a basis of our feed half alfalfa 
and half oats and we give them all they want to eat. 

We vaccinate our gilts when we select them. 

EBBING: Randall Matson, you might tell us how 
you feed brood sows. 

MATSON: I think that we are doing basically the 
same thing except that I am hand feeding entirely. I 
keep some of the sows as many as six farrowings and 
therefore I really must watch their figures. I am cruel 
to them and I don’t let them have all that they want 
"to eat. During the summer I have to get most of the 
feed out of pasture. 

EBBING: Herb Doak, would you comment on that? 

DOAK: We full feed our gilts. We aim to get only 
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one litter and like to have the sow weigh about 400 lbs., 
wean the pigs and sell the sow. 

EBBING: Randall, tell us why you use a large num- 
ber of tried sows in your herd? You and Herb vary on 
this and I want both points brought out here. 

MATSON: We have had a lot of fun arguing over 
this. My feeling is that with tried sows I get more pigs 
per litter, heavier pigs, and pigs that go to market 
sooner. I also get some data on that sow, so that when 
it comes to selecting gilts for replacement, I know where 
to get my gilts. 

EBBING: Doak, you are strictly a one-litter oper- 
ator. I would like to have you tell these people why 
you operate your way. 

DOAK: We like our sow business. It has a nice 
capital gains angle. The more sows I sell, the more I 
get to keep half of that money—and it is tax-free—and 
that is good business. We have gilts coming all the time, 
and the feed investment that goes into raising that gilt 
from 200 to 400 Ibs. is recovered out of the same litter 
that same year plus seven or eight pigs. 

EBBING: I would like to ask Lee what he does for 
his pigs for anemia control at birth. 

FULLERTON: We keep everything on concrete until 
after the gilts have been selected for breeding. Lately, 
in order to get the little fellows off to a better start, 
we take them and put them on dirt which has pellets. 
They will run around in dirt long before they will drink 
water or eat. When they get hold of something firm 
in that dirt they grab and eat it. In the fall of the year 
we gather 200 to 400 sacks of dirt and haul some of 
it into the granary and some of it into the feed barn 
where it is available for winter use. 

EBBING: One other thing I would like to have you 


tell us, since you are the only member of the panel using. 


farrowing stalls, and that is, how do those farrowing 
stalls work and how do you handle your sows? 

FULLERTON: We have designed a new type of stall 
so that we can keep our sows for a longer period. The 
first stalls that we used were very crude and we threw 
them out in a hurry. We tried feeding in front of the 
stalls, but that was not practical since the sows tipped 
over their feed, they would urinate and there would be 
manure in the stalls. Now we have gone to turning the 
sows out for feeding. We put the sows in the stalls for 
a few days before farrowing to get them accustomed to 
going in there so they will not thrash around and fight 
the stall. We back the sows out within a few hours after 
they have farrowed and give them water. After you 
have put those sows back where their babies are for 
three days, you cannot put them in any other stall; they 
will return automatically. We turn them out twice a 
day to eat and drink, and they do their own barn clean- 
ing at the same time, which is very important. 

EBBING: Randall, what do you do about teeth? 

MATSON: At the same time that the baby pigs 
are ear-notched, the teeth are clipped. It is absolutely 
necessary on large litters. 

EBBING: One other thing I would like to ask you. 
You are the only panelist who weans a little earlier. 
Tell us how you wean your pigs. 

MATSON: In my setup, early weaning goes hand 
in hand with multiple farrowing. In order to keep 
down sow numbers and conserve the acreage devoted 
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GAS HEATER keeps the hog house dry and removes the chill. 


FARROWING can even be done in an open shed; a tarpaulin over 
a group of farrowing stalls will hold enough heat from brooder 
lamps in sub-zero weather to permit farrowing the year round. 


A SELF-FEEDER is used by one raiser for starting small pigs. 


to hogs on a relatively small farm, I must conserve space. 
For six farrowings a year I use only two bunches of 
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sows. Actually, there is an overlap of about five months 
a year during which I have three bunches of sows on 
hand. Early weaning allows me to get the sows back in 
service at an early date so that I can get three litters 
a year from each sow. 

EBBING: From a sow with a litter of 12 you might 
take the six largest pigs at three weeks and leave the 
other six pigs for an additional two weeks before you 
take them off? Is that correct? 

MATSON: Yes. It allows us to even up the litters, 
particularly the larger ones, and gives some flexibility 
in controlling the heat period of the sow so that I can 
get her bred at the time I want her. 

EBBING: Herbert, I might ask you, what is your 
attitude on pig starters? 

DOAK: We give our pigs a good starter. I do not 
see any point in spending time in selecting sows for 
milking ability and then not using them. 

EBBING: When you buy this pig starter, what do 
you do? 

DOAK: I believe that you should buy the best. You 
do not want to start cheating on that baby pig for the 
first 70 Ibs. 

EBBING: In other words, you are willing to spend 
a little money and give him the chance that he needs? 

DOAK: Yes. That is the place to ride first class, 
during the first 75 Ibs. 

EBBING: I think the panel members are all pretty 


WATER in wooden 
tank in ground does 
not need additional 
heat until the tempera- 
ture nears zero; warmth 
is then furnished by 
a heat bulb protected 
by an old bucket. Old 
cement blocks are 
dropped in tank so 
pigs can clamber out. 


much of the opinion that the raiser ought to buy the 
best commercial pig starter he can put his hands on and 
do a top-notch job for the first 75 or 80 lbs. 

Lee, you might tell us your attitude on protein level. 

FULLERTON: We start them out with 20 per cent 
protein until about eight weeks, and then we skip back 
to 16 per cent. We use a commercial pre-mix along 
with our home-grown feed and, after about 80 to 120 
lbs. (primarily around 100 lbs.), we skip back to a 12 
per cent protein feed. We use a commercial pre-mix 
mixed with our home-grown grains. 

EBBING: The committee is pretty much in agree- 
ment that younger pigs need antibiotics and vitamins 


HOUSE used for weaning pigs 50 Ibs. up. The bedding is straw. 
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A SELF-FEEDER that doesn't call for refilling too frequently. 


to help them along. The group also believes in the 
use of minerals. 

The next question we might ask the group members 
is, how they control hog cholera in their operations? 

MATSON: This is one phase of hog raising from 
which you can remove the gamble completely. We 
vaccinate every pig at about six or seven weeks of age. 

EBBING: What do you do about erysipelas? 

MATSON: That has been my big problem. You 
can vaccinate a hog for cholera, and know he is not 
going to get cholera, but erysipelas is a different thing 
because there are different types and forms. I have had 
trouble in the past, but I have got it pretty well licked 
now since we are vaccinating our pigs at about six or 
seven weeks with an erysipelas serum. 

EBBING: In some areas in the country where they 
are having this problem, most of the veterinarians are 
treating the sows about 30 days prior to farrowing and 
then vaccinate the pigs at some six or eight weeks of 
age. This gives much more complete coverage and 
fewer breakdowns than when the pigs are vaccinated at 
a week of age. 

When do you top out, and where do you market 
your hogs, Lee? 

FULLERTON: We have been topping them out at 
220 or at 200 Ibs. This seems to be the most desirable 
weight for topping the hogs that we grow. We have 
had some reach 240, and some up to 260 lbs., and they 
still graded out with a high percentage of No. 1’s. 

The last group we sold was about the best that we 
have had. We had 74 in that group from eight sows, 
and they were good. We sold them at an average age 
of exactly 150 days. The average weight was 200 lbs. 
and 52 of them graded No. 1. That is about the way 
we try to market them, between 200 and 220 lbs. 

EBBING: You sell your hogs on the public market 
at St. Paul? 

FULLERTON: That’s right. 

EBBING: Randall, what do you do, and how do 
you use your scales in topping your pigs out? 

MATSON: About the time I think a group of hogs 
is ready for market—and my wife tells me that I am 
two weeks late on this—we round them up in a portable 
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sorting bin out in the field. Every one goes over a 
portable scale. If the hog weighs 210, he is on his way 
to market. We repeat that operation every week and 
that sends hogs to market between 210 and 220 Ibs. 

DOAK: We sell our hogs at a concentration point 
near our home. We have scales built right in the barn 
and we sell just what the packer wants. If he wants 
200 Ibs., he gets it. If he wants 220 pounders, we will 
make them that. 

EBBING: While Herbert’s view is that he would 
like to market more total pounds with the same over- 
head of the sow, if the market spread is from 200 to 
220 lbs., he gets within that bracket. You do not like 
to take a discount on what you already have produced 
by going overweight, do you? 

DOAK: No. 

EBBING: It is the negative margin Mr. Doak likes 
to avoid, and all three of these gentlemen do an excellent 
job of topping out in marketing. 

I might ask you, Herbert, why do you have to be 
“on the ball” in multiple farrowing? 

DOAK: I found out from experience that if you ever 
stub your toe, or if you slip, you are going to be over 
your head in hogs. You will have hogs running over 
you; they’re coming and you had better be going. 

However, if you do make a mistake in connection 
with one bunch, you should be able to rectify it next 
month. You don’t have to wait for six months, forget 
about it, and then repeat the mistake. 

EBBING: I think that probably we have pretty well 
covered multiple farrowing and should summarize it now. 

We might start out with Randall: give us some of 
the advantages that you see in multiple farrowing. 

MATSON: In the first place, multiple farrowing will 
give you a good volume of business with a small amount 
of equipment and without having to add much to it. It 
levels out your labor load. It removes the incentive to 
gamble with the market and saves a lot of headaches. 

It is similar to the poultry business. When I have a 
case of eggs ready, I take them to town and do not 
haggle over the price. I do not hold them until tomor- 
row or next week in the hope that the price will go up. 
When a hog reaches his market weight, sell him, and 
you save yourself a lot of headaches. 

EBBING: Herbert, what are a couple of things that 
you see as advantages of multiple farrowing? 

DOAK: When you are in a business you have certain 
fixed overhead costs. We have proved that you get 
maximum efficiency out of a small investment because 
you use that investment every month in the year. 

EBBING: Lee, can you give us a couple of more 
advantages of multiple farrowing? 

FULLERTON: Well, from the standpoint of an old 
dairyman turned to hogs, multiple farrowing is the only 
way to do it because you are accustomed to the steady in- 
come that multiple farrowing gives you. That is the 
only way that I can stay in the hog business. 

A couple of years ago when hogs were right at the 
bottom, I had a neighbor who farrowed the same num- 
ber of pigs I did, but he used about twice as many sows. 
He farrowed them in June, principally, some in May, 
and some in July, but principally in June. His high 
price for his hogs was $11, his low was $9.50 and his 
average was $10.25. We had a high of $17, a low of 
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FARM EQUIPMENT can be utilized more efficiently when the hog 


raiser follows a multiple farrowing program. 


$9.25, but that was only on one sow, and we averaged 
$15.50. It is very obvious what advantages multiple 
farrowing possesses. 

EBBING: Multiple farrowing is equally advantageous 
for two other groups of people. It has an advantage 
for the processor because he is tooled up not only to 
take care of hogs during November, December and 
January, when supplies are at a peak, but also in other 
seasons when he now runs at about half capacity. It 
is equally advantageous for market people, transporta- 
tion and consumers. The latter would like to have good, 
luscious pork every day, 365 days a year. 

I believe there are some points that people should 
keep in mind when they start on multiple farrowing. 
Herb, what do you think is the No. 1 thing a fellow 
ought to do when starting out in multiple farrowing? 

DOAK: First, he had better get organized. Second, 
he should not cheat that pig for the first 75 Ibs. 

MATSON: Perhaps one of the biggest stumbling 
blocks in multiple farrowing is the disease hazard. You 
must be on your toes to recognize a disease that appears 
and take care of it immediately. 

FULLERTON: Records are one of the most im- 
portant things. You should use records when you select 
your boar; records when you select your gilts; records 
when that baby pig is ear-notched. You should keep 
on with records all the way down. You should keep 
feed records on your entire project. 

The thing that burns me up, though, is when some 
feed company comes out with an ad saying that certain 
pigs were put on the market for an 8'4c feed cost. They 
do not mention that it costs anything to feed the boar, 
to feed the gilts and to feed the sows. It is very mis- 
leading. When city people read that, and see that hogs 
are 16c, they say, “The darn fool farmer, here he is 
griping because he is getting 16c for what it costs him 
only 8'4c to grow.” They just don’t stop to think that 
we have a lot of other expenses. 
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Leo Orsi of Armour and Company tells his firm's 
experience with a continuous rendering process. 


Beef Fat Fast 


Time, Space and Cost 
Cut; Yield Improved 





Engineering and Construction Session, September 21, 1957 


lL, RECENT years, there has been considerable re- 
search and experimental work devoted to the develop- 
ment of low temperature rendering systems that would 
yield a high grade fat continuously and still be economi- 
cally competitive with the older methods of rendering. 
The increasing use of animal fats in shortenings has 
created a demand for the higher grade fats and acceler- 
ated work toward developing better rendering methods. 

It is well understood in the industry that the quality 
of fat becomes down-graded by processing at high tem- 
peratures for extended periods of time. This down-grad- 
ing reveals itself by a drop in stability; an increase in 
FFA; darkening of color, and development of a strong 
odor and taste. The increased demand for high quality 
fats often requires that this down-grading be counter- 
acted by bleaching, deodorizing or other processing 
which, of course, results in higher costs. 

Armour has installed at its Omaha plant a new, con- 
tinuous, low-temperature rendering process to produce 
oleo stock from beef killing and cutting fats. This new 
process was developed by the Sharples Corporation of 
Philadelphia, and some of the early pilot plant work in 
the development of this process was performed in the 
Chicago plant of Armour and Company in co-operation 
with the research division of our company. 
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The Omaha unit, which is described here, is used to 
produce oleo stock from beef killing and cutting fats, 
There are several other similar units throughout the 
country which have been successfully producing lard, 
edible tallow and pork fat from chilled fats. The Armour 
unit is unique from the standpoint that it is handling 
hot beef killing fats which come directly from the 
slaughtering operation. 

CONVENTIONAL METHODS: Before going into 
the description of the new process, we will review briefly 
the conventional methods of rendering animal fats. The 
animal fats can be described as a system of cells held 
together by muscles, sinews and connected tissues. To 
rupture these cells and release the fat, it is common 
practice to heat the raw fat to high temperatures. This 
coagulates the protein in the walls of the fat-containing 
cells and thus make the walls permeable to the flow of 
the fat. The elevated temperatures help this process by 
lowering the viscosity and surface tension of the fat, 
allowing it to flow readily through the cell walls. 

The two basic systems in use for rendering of animal 
fats are the wet and dry rendering operations. In the 
dry rendering system, the expulsion of fat is accompanied 
by dehydration of the fat and fatty tissues, so that the 
latter are essentially dry at the end of the operation. The 
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wet rendering system is carried out by heating the fats 
directly with steam. In the presence of heat and water, 
the fatty materials disintegrate to some extent and there 
is a separation of the fat which rises to the top, leaving 
a layer of “stick water” in the bottom. This is known 
as “steam rendering,” and is carried out under pressure 
in closed vessels. A third method of rendering which is 
used primarily for producing oleo stock is to render at 
relatively low temperatures in open kettles. This method 
produces fats of a very neutral flavor. A more detailed 
explanation of this method is given below in the section 
headed “Former Omaha Process.” 

The newer systems of rendering that have been de- 
veloped have all resorted to milder processing conditions 
and have generally substituted mechanical grinding, or 
comminution, in place of heat to rupture the fat cells. 
To be economically competitive, the continuous systems 
must (1) produce a high grade product, (2) handle 
reasonable quantities of fat quickly, and (3) maintain 
high yields. 

To meet the first requirement, the fat cells are rup- 
tured mechanically, allowing the use of much lower 
temperatures, and also reducing considerably the time 
required to process the fat. The other two requirements 
have been fulfilled by the use of centrifugal equipment. 
It has been found that separation of the fat from the 
protein and the water, not the rupturing of the fat cells, 
is the limiting factor for any system; thus the type of 
centrifugal equipment used will provide the limit of the 
capacity of the process as well as the yield obtained. 

FORMER OMAHA PROCESS: The continuous ren- 
dering unit installed at Omaha replaced a conventional 
beef fat chilling and rendering system for producing oleo 
stock. The old system of rendering the beef fats con- 
sisted of placing the warm killing fats into long, narrow 
wooden vats containing chilled water at approximately 
35°F. The fat was normally held in these vats over 







OVERALL VIEW of 
continuous low tem- 
perature rendering 
plant. At the right 
are raw fat warming 
and storage tanks 
topped by grinder 
with raw fat supply 
chute coming in 
through the wall. In 
left background is 
tempering tank for 
comminuted fatty 
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comminutor after un- 
dergoing initial sep- 
aration in horizontal 
centrifuge above. In 
left center fore- 
ground is the Auto- 
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which makes the final 
Separation of pure 
fat from residual wa- 
ter and protein. 
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RAW BEEF FAT comes in through the wall to the heated grinder. 


night and the temperature of the fats was brought down 
close to 35°F. in this period of time. The chilled fats 
were then removed from the vats and conveyed to a 
grinder, where they were ground through a 1/-in. plate. 
From the grinder, a screw conveyor carried the fat into 
jacketed melting kettles having a capacity of from 1,500 
to 3,000 Ibs. each. These melting kettles were heated 
with hot water and the fats rendered out at a tempera- 
ture of 160°F. The kettles were equipped with paddle 
type, slow speed agitators and, after the fat had all 
melted, agitation was stopped and the rendered fat 
allowed to settle. This settling and clarification opera- 
tion was assisted by sprinkling salt on top of the product. 
The rendered oleo stock was drawn off from these kettles 
and pumped to clarifier tanks, where the oleo stock was 

































































































again settled further to separate protein matter and 
moisture from the oil. 

The settled oleo stock was the finished product from 
this process. The bottoms from the melting kettles and 
clarifier tanks were recovered for further processing, as 
these bottoms contained a substantial amount of fat. 
This conventional method of rendering beef fats for oleo 
stock requires a considerable amount of space, labor, 
refrigeration and other utilities. In addition, there may 
be as much as several days of processing time before the 
finished product is obtained. 

The continuous rendering process which replaced the 
method described in the foregoing, is a great improve- 
ment in many ways. The new unit was installed in a floor 
area of approximately 450 sq. ft., while the conventional 
method that it replaced required over 13,000 sq. ft. of 
floor area. In addition, the new process does not require 
the warm fat to be chilled, and, therefore, has effected 
a considerable savings in refrigeration. While the con- 
ventional method requires holding fats and oils in 
process for relatively long periods of time, the continu- 
ous unit will produce a finished product in a little over 
an hour’s processing time. With the new unit, a maxi- 
mum of two operators is used. These operators handle 
all of the processing as well as the cleaning of the equip- 
ment after the operation has been completed for the day. 

NEW UNIT DESCRIBED: The unit installed at 
Omaha has a capacity of 8,000 lbs. per hour of raw fat 
and, in actual production, has met and exceeded this 
rate. Briefly, the process consists of grinding the fat, 
heating it to 160 to 170°F., making a rough separation 
of fat and solids in a Sharples Super-D-Canter hori- 
zontal centrifuge, further heating of the fat to 195 to 
200°F. and making a final separation of moisture and 
solids from the clarified oil. 

The flow diagram (page 116) illustrates the equip- 
ment required, and the flow of the fat through the unit. 
The raw fat is brought to the unit in trucks and is 
dumped into a stainless steel chute which feeds a regular 
Anco steam-jacketed grinder that is equipped with a 3%- 
in. plate. A small amount of steam is kept on the jacket 
of the grinder to prevent the fat from building up inside 
the unit. The average fat to the unit consists of approx- 
imately 80 per cent warm beef killing fats and 20 per 


FIRST CENTRIFUGE and the comminutor for its fatty effluent. 
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AGITATOR-EQUIPPED tanks where ground fatty tissue is heated, 


cent beef cutting fats. The proportion of warm to chilled 
fats will vary according to the amount of beef boning 
being done at the plant. 

The discharge of the grinder is equipped with a two- 
way chute that divides the flow of ground fat into two 
jacketed ground fat tanks, each having a capacity of 
approximately 4,000 Ibs. of fat. These jacketed ground 
fat tanks are equipped with paddle type agitators, rotat- 
ing at 50 rpm. and are operated at a steam pressure of 
50 psi. The fat is heated up in these tanks to a tem- 
perature of between 160°F. and 170°F. The tempera- 
ture of the fat in these tanks is controlled by air-operated 
diaphragm valves. These valves are regulated by a tem- 
perature control located in the discharge line of the 
pumps. The ground fat tanks are operated in parallel 
and fat is pumped from each of these tanks simulta- 
neously. The pump from each tank has a capacity of 
4,000 Ibs. per hour. The piping is set up so that the fat 
may be re-circulated to either tank, or pumped to the 
Sharples Super-D-Canter centrifuge. 

As a precaution against too low a temperature in feed 
to the first centrifuge, a temperature switch is located 
in the feed line to the Super-D-Canter unit. This switch 
will become activated when the temperature in the line 
drops below 140°F. and will, in turn, light a “warning 
light” on the control panel. 

The hot fat is pumped to the Super-D-Canter centri- 
fuge where a rough separation of heavy protein solids 
is made. About 80 per cent of the protein solids in the 
raw fat feed is removed at this point and discharged, 
together with moisture and some fat, into the protein 
solids holding tank. The liquid effluent from the Super- 
D-Canter contains fat, water and some protein and is 
discharged through a chute to a Fitzpatrick comminutor, 
where the effluent stream is subjected to a further, finer 
comminution. The comminutor has a screen with 4 ¢-in. 
holes. This is primarily to insure satisfactory operation 
of the automatic valves in the Autojector centrifuge. 
Large pieces of solids will clog these valves, which would 
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require that the centrifuge be shut down for cleaning. 

The Super-D-Canter has been found to adjust itself 
very well to sharp variations in feed to the unit, and is 
self-adjusting as to the amount of solids discharged. 
The solids content of the ground fat feed will vary within 
a short interval of time and it is necessary, for smooth 
operation, to have a machine that will automatically 
adjust to the solids content of the feed. 

POLISHING THE FAT: The secondary clarifica- 
tion, or polishing of the fat, is carried out by a Sharples 
DG-2 Autojector Centrifuge, which removes the emul- 
sion, water, and the remaining solids from the fat. The 
Autojector produces a clarified oil and discharges the 
emulsion, water and solids through hydrostatically-con- 
trolled valves in the periphery of the bowl. To obtain 
improved efficiency in the separation of these phases in 
the Autojector, it is necessary that the feed to the Auto- 
jector be heated to a temperature of 195° to 200° F. 
This is done in a small, stainless steel tank (which is 
called the “Autojector feed tank”) by sparging live 
steam into the bottom of the tank. 

This heating of the fat with live steam adds approxi- 
mately 1 per cent moisture to the material at this stage 
of the operation. 

The Autojector feed tank is equipped with a two-level 
float control. The top float indicates when the liquid 
level in the tank gets too high, by operating a signal 
light on the panel board and sounding an audible alarm. 
The lower float indicates when the liquid level in the 
tank drops too low and not only sounds an alarm, but 
also operates the three-way diversion valve. Operation 
of this diversion valve will be described more fully later 
in this paper. The temperature of the fat in this feed 
tank is maintained by a temperature controller, which, 
in turn, operates an air diaphragm control valve, located 
on the steam line into the tank. ; 

The hot fat in the Autojector feed tank is pumped to 
the Sharples DG-2 Autojector centrifuge. A by-pass is 
provided back to the feed tank, which permits control 
of the feed rate to the centrifuge. 

The Autojector centrifuge has three discharge streams, 
viz. clarified oil, valve-operating liquor, and valve dis- 
charge which contains proteins, moisture and some fat. 
The clarified oil stream discharges to a small stainless 
steel tank, from which it is pumped through the three- 
way diversion valve, through a water-to-oil cooler and 
then to storage. A float and switch on the clarified oil 
tank starts and stops the clarified oil pump. 

The air-operated, three-way diversion valve is placed 
in the clarified oil pump discharge line. This diversion 
valve is arranged so that upon low level in the Autojector 
feed tank, it will divert the liquid from the clarified oil 
discharge line back to the Autojector feed tank when- 
ever the feed tank level drops too low. This prevents the 
Autojector from running dry, which would require a 
shut-down for cleaning. Again, if the feed temperature 
to the Autojector drops below 190°F., a switch activates 
the diversion valve and the clarified oil is again re-cir- 
culated, until the correct temperature is regained. When- 
ever these operations take place, they are signaled on 
the control panel by operating lights and sounding of 
an audible alarm. 

The sludge stream from the Autojector centrifuge is 
pumped to the protein solids tank and combined with 
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the sludge stream from the Super-D-Canter centrifuge. 
The valve-operating liquor stream, which is very small 
(90 gallons per hour), drops to a small funnel and is 
pumped by the operating liquor pump back into the 
Autojector feed tank. The clarified oil is~ pumped 
through the oil cooler where the temperature is dropped 
to 130° F. and from here goes to storage tanks as fin- 
ished product. The protein solids discharged from the 
process along with the moisture and some fat, are re- 
turned to the edible tank house for further processing 
and recovery of fat. The characteristics of this sludge 
stream are those of a semi-cooked product and it may 
be used in animal feed products or for other purposes. 
At the present time this sludge stream is being processed 
in our regular tank house operation. 

The Sharples Autojector acts as a polisher to remove 
protein and water from the fat. The unit is a high 
capacity, self-contained centrifuge, using valves in the 
bowl to eliminate, intermittently, the sludge separated 
from the fat. The valves in the bowl automatically open 
when a definite amount of sludge (water, protein, and 
fat emulsion) accumulates in the bowl. The centrifuge 
adjusts itself to wide variations of feed rate and solid 
content in the material, and this results in the discharge 
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LADIES' LUNCHEON PICTURES 


While their husbands remained at the hotel to test steaks that 
had been subjected to a tenderizing process, the wives of Institute 
members and others strolled over to Michigan avenue to visit the 
Art Institute of Chicago and feast their eyes on old Wedgewood 
plaques, 18th century writing tables, and numerous other art ob- 
jects. They were thrilled with the Art Institute staff-conducted 
tours, and the AMI arranged for a special women's luncheon dur- 
ing the visit. The pictures on the opposite page show the ladies 
during the course of their visit to Chicago's greatest citadel of art. 


|. George D. Culler, director of museum education at the Art 
Institute of Chicago, discussed some of the galleries with wives of 
men associated with Basic Food Materials, Inc. From left are Mrs. 
Ray F. Beerend, Mrs. Ruth Weinwurn, Mrs. Bess Carmichael and 
Mrs. E. A. Harwell. 


2. An object of art is the subject of concern of these women. In 
agreement on its beauty are Mrs. L. J. Darrigo, Mrs. Joseph 
Gibson, Mrs. Robert Reed, Mrs. Dale A. Kilpatrick, Mrs. Harold 
Jaeke, Mrs. Verne Schwaegerle, Mrs. W. K. Ziegfeld and Mrs. 
Harold Gainer. Mrs. Darrigo's husband is president of Darrigo's 
Italian Food Products, Ltd.; the husbands of Mrs. Gibson and Mrs. 
Kilpatrick are associated with Rath Packing Co., and Mrs. Reed's 
and Mrs. Jaeke's husbands are with Oscar Mayer & Co. Mrs. 
Harold Gainer's husband is with Gainers, Ltd. Mrs. Schwaegerle's 
and Mrs. Ziegfeld's husbands are with AMI and Lennen & Newell. 


3. Admiring a collection of old wedgewood plaques on display are 
(from left) Mrs. R. M. Evans, Mrs. Fred C. Gould, Mrs. G. W. 
Evans, Mrs. Andrew T. Terry and Mrs. F. J. Keilholz. Mrs. Gould's 
husband is associated with Belvedere, Inc., and Mrs. Terry's husband 
is president of Mongolia Importing Co.; Mrs. Keilholz's husband 
is with AMI, and the Evanses are wives of cattle producers. 


4. Admiring the English piece of decorative art by Derby and the 
18th century English writing table are Mrs. Mary G. Bunting, Mrs. 
William Kling, Mrs. H. B. Huntington, Mrs. E. B. Nattemer, Mrs. 
H. R. Davison, Mrs. Joseph Barbera, Mrs. George M. Lewis, Mrs. 
E. C. Rohlwing and Mrs. Arthur Lavin. Mrs. Bunting and Rohlwing 
were guests of members of the luncheon group. The husbands of 


Mrs. Kling and Mrs. Huntington are presidents, respectively, of 
Valley Pride Packing Co., and Scioto Provision Co. Mrs. Davison 
and Mrs. Lewis are wives of the president and vice president of 
the AMI. Mrs. Barbera's husband is with the High Grade Packing 
Co. Mrs. E. B. Nattemer's husband is publisher of MEAT. 


5. Foreign travel was discussed by this group as three of the ladies 
reside in foreign countries. From New Zealand came Mrs. R. D. 
Iles (center, standing) and her daughter, Miss Brenda Iles (second 
from left, seated), and Mrs. Dermod Daniel Macgillycuddy (cen- 
ter, seated) represented Armour and Company in Uruguay. Others 
in the picture are (seated, left to right) Mrs. George Dowlin, 
Mrs. James Cooney and Dr. C. Edith Weir; (standing from left) 
Mrs. E. A. Sutherland and Mrs. S. J. Warren. The husbands of 
Mrs. Dowlin and Mrs. Warren are with Cudahy Packing Co.; Mr. 
Cooney is president of Wilson & Co.; Dr. Weir is in charge of 
home economics at the AMI Foundation, and Mrs. Sutherland is 
with the Institute of Meat Packing, University of Chicago. 


6. Greeting members’ wives is Zoe Coulson of the AMI home 
economics staff. Those seated are Mrs. Fred B. Bender of the AMI; 
Mrs. W. C. Gretsch, jr., whose husband is with Warner Chilcott 
Laboratories; Mrs. Edgar Van Gelder, and Mrs. R. H. McKinney, 
whose husband is with the Davidson Commission Co. 


7. Luncheon conversation is being enjoyed by (from left) Mrs. 
A. F. Goetze, Mrs. G. W. Cook, Mrs. Harry Sparks, Mrs. Jean 
Faeh, Mrs. Roy Stone, Mrs. A. D. Donnell, and Mrs. Howard Rath. 
A. F. Goetze heads up his own firm in Baltimore; G. W. Cook is 
president of Emmart Packing Co.; H. W. Sparks is president of his 
firm at National Stock Yards; Mrs. Jean Faeh is niece of D. E. 
Nebergall of D. E. Nebergall Meat Co.; Mrs. Stone is the wife of 
the secretary of the AMI, and the husbands of Mrs. Donnell and 
Mrs. Rath are executives of Rath Packing Co. 


8. Even the flowers on the table were subject to admiration. The 
mesdames are the wives of Edward Swem, George McTaggart, 
W. W. McCallum, Matt Kovich, E. W. Kneip and E. A. Christensen. 
Mrs. Swem's husband is editor of THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER; 
Mr. McTaggart and E. A. Christensen are associated with E. W. 
Kneip, Inc.; Mrs. McCallum's husband is president of John Morrell 
& Co., and Mrs. Kovich's husband is owner of the Denver Meat Co. 





of well clarified oil as well as concentrated sludge. 
RESULTS: Tables 1A and 1B show an approximate 
material balance through this processing unit. Table 1A 
shows a raw fat feed of 8,000 lbs. per hour and is based 
on a raw fat containing 85 per cent fat. The Super-D- 
Canter solids are 10.6 per cent of the raw fat feed and 
contain 12.3 per cent fat. Table 1B shows that 7.5 per 
cent of the raw fat feed is removed from the Autojector 


TABLE NO. 1A: APPROXIMATE MATERIAL BALANCE 


Total Fat Protein Water 

Raw Fat Feed 

Pounds per hour .............. 8,000 6,800 240 960 

MMe Sabre uel csi ne fat cid 85.0 3.0 12.0 
Super-D-Canter Solids 

Pounds per hour ..... ........ 848 104 192 552 

MIO occ. oS we cd's Sakae des = 12.3 22.6 65.1 
Super-D-Cantor Effluent 

ounds per hour .............. 7,152 6,696 48 408 

aR ee _ 93.6 0.7 5.7 


TABLE 1B: APPROXIMATE MATERIAL BALANCE 


Total Fat Protein Water 

DG-2 Autojector Effluent 

Pounds per hour ............ 6,654 6,648 0 6 

oS GEC ae Tein ieee —_ 99.9 0 0.1 
DG-2 Autojector Sludge 

Pounds per hour ............ 598 48 48 502 

RE rs, — 8.0 8.0 84.0 
Total Sludge Stream 

Pounds per hour ............ 1,446 152 240 1,054 

1 Be eee =— 10.5 16.6 72.9 
Per cent of Fat in Feed 

Appearing in Sludge ....... 2.2 


as sludge and that this sludge contains 8 per cent fat. 
Therefore, the total sludge stream from the unit is 18.1 
per cent of raw fat feed and contains 10.5 per cent fat. 
There is a slight difference in some of these figures due to 
the addition of about 1 per cent moisture during the 
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sparging of live steam when heating up the fat for the 
Autojector feed. For the quality of beef fat rendered at 
Omaha, the percentage of the fat in the feed appearing 
in the sludge is 2.2 per cent. 

The quality of the product from this process is excel- 
lent, resulting in a substantial improvement in total 
product quality. This has shown up in subsequent oper- 
ations. The clarified oil from the unit is known as oleo 
stock and is separated into oleo oil and stearine. The 
ffa. in the oleo oil has been reduced from 0.30 per 
cent to 0.20 per cent; the ffa. in the stearine has been 
reduced from 0.25 per cent to 0.10 per. cent. The red 
Lovibond color has been reduced from 1.8 per cent to 
1.5 per cent. There has also been a substantial improve- 
ment in the flavor of the oil. In addition to the above 
quality improvements, there has been a yield increase 
of from 3 to 5 per cent over the conventional rendering 
system. 

The continuous, low-temperature rendering system in- 
stalled at Omaha has met our expectations. This con- 
tinuous unit has been found to have a number of 
advantages over the old conventional method of ren- 
dering. The quality of the oleo stock has substantially 
improved along with an increase in the yield. The floor 
area requirements are considerably less and this results 
in a high production capacity per square foot of floor 
area used. The unit requires less labor to operate. It 
has also eliminated the need for refrigeration and re- 
duced the air and steam requirements. All this contrib- 
utes to an improved product and a lower operating cost. 
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Oscar Mayer vice president P. Goff Beach, jr. 
explains how to control maintenance expenses. 
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Engineering and Construction Session, September 21, 1957 


I appreciate the privilege of participating in this ses- 
sion with you today. “Controlling Maintenance Costs,” 
the subject which I have been asked to discuss with you, 
certainly covers a broad field, with many ramifications 
and approaches to it. My comments on the subject are 
obviously shaped by the experience of primarily one 
company. 

I am sure that other companies are successfully ap- 
proaching the problems of controlling a maintenance 
program with techniques of their own. I hope that the 
few comments I have to make this morning on the sub- 
ject will be worthwhile in some measure to you as you 
evaluate and review your own programs. 

My comments will be divided into two main parts. 
In the first part, I would like to discuss “budgeting a 
maintenance program,” and in the second part, I will 
discuss the “wage incentive control” we have installed 
in our company as it applies to our maintenance work. 
I should also say at this point that, for brevity, I have 
not tried to break down the differences in what we 
normally refer to as “repairs” and in what we refer to 
as “maintenance.” In this discussion, we consider re- 
pairs as being an integral part of the general classifica- 
tion of maintenance. 

BUDGETING MAINTENANCE: First a few words 
on the importance of budgeting a maintenance program. 
In our company, for many years we have used budgets 
for sales, research, all overhead, profits, advertising, and 
other programs which might be considered the more 
glamorous and important phases of our business. Main- 
tenance has certainly always been considered important 
but, for the most part, I betieve, has been considered 
to be a necessary evil that little could be done about 
with regard to a planned and controlled program. The 
high costs of our maintenance program always worried 
us, and it was always difficult to understand why it was 
necessary to spend so much money each year maintain- 
ing buildings and equipment for which we spent so 
much originally. We feel now that it was a major step 
forward when we decided to look upon our maintenance 
program on a day-to-day and a week-to-week basis with 
the same emphasis we gave earlier to other programs in 
the company. 

Before the start of each fiscal year, we actually budget 
the amount of money we intend to spend for plant main- 
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tenance at each plant in the coming year. This budget 
is broken down into the following expense classes: 

A. Overall supervision costs, 

B. Overall clerical wages, and 

C. Repair labor and supplies. 

Obviously the major category is that of repair labor 
and supplies. This category is broken down into: 

A. Routine repair work, and 

B. Major repair jobs. 

A major repair job is one that is scheduled to cost us 
in labor and material in excess of $1,000. On each of 
these jobs costing more than $1,000, we list each antici- 
pated expenditure on the repair budget; but, before 
these jobs are officially included in the budget, they are 
approved individually by our finance committee. Natur- 
ally we cannot anticipate every major repair expenditure 
which we might need during the year; but, over a period 
of years, our preventative maintenance program and our 
records in anticipated repairs scheduled have been im- 
proved to the point that the number of non-scheduled 
items during each year has become substantially reduced. 
After determining our total anticipated maintenance 
budget for the year, and after it is approved by our 
finance committee, we allocate the cost by periods and 
for each period we compare the actual and the bud- 
geted expenditures. Needless to say, all of our interested 
operating people are extremely budget conscious and do 
their utmost to stay within the budget. During the 1956 
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fiscal year, we actually spent 1% per cent less than we 
budgeted. 

CONTROLLING FACTORS: In preparing our bud- 
get, both for the routine expenses and for the major 
projects in excess of $1,000, we give weight to four major 
factors. These factors are very important. They are: 

1. Protection of our investment and physical facilities. 

2. The cost of delays caused by mechanical failures. 

3. The determination of the most economical timing 

for repair replacements. 

4. The effectiveness of our labor once we have decided 

that a particular program is desirable. 

I would like to spend a few minutes discussing each 
of these factors. First let me say words about protecting 
our investment and physical facilities. Repair costs for 
building and equipment are at an all-time high, and we 
must prolong life of our physical plants. Ten years ago 
we constructed and equipped 20,000 feet of manufactur- 
ing space for $200,000. Today an equal facility could 
cost twice that amount. Any financial reserves we might 
have set up based on these low initial costs are not suffi- 
cient to pay for the replacement. Obviously we can 
afford to scrap equipment only if it is obsolete, and we 
must keep our buildings in a state of good repair. 

A maintenance policy aimed at keeping buildings and 
facilities in a good state of repair is a sound one. Basic- 
ally a great deal of this type of maintenance is relatively 
simple. It involves such items as mopping the roofs on 
a scheduled basis, checking the copings and pointing up 
the bricks, keeping the window sash painted, and repair- 
ing the valve leak before the seat cuts through and the 
whole valve has to be discarded. Building maintenance 
is mostly just a lot of little things and some not so little, 
which, if done continuously, prolong the useful life of 
a structure, perhaps not indefinitely, but conceivably for 


20, 30, or 40 years beyond the life of a neglected facility. 


The pitfall here is the ease with which building main- 
tenance can be deferred. “What’s one more year?” is 
the common thinking. “That west wall on the kill 
building has stood up for 15 years, and even though it 
looks bad and the maintenance supervisor says it has to 
be rebuilt, why can’t we let it go another year?” On the 
other hand, the $20,000 wall repair job this year can 
become a $100,000 rebuilding job if we let it go too long. 

Let me say something on the cost of delays. To bring 
this part of the plant maintenance picture into focus, 
let’s look back and consider some things that have been 
happening in our industry during the past 15 years. Cer- 
tainly one of the most significant things has been the 
increased cost per hour for productive labor. In the 
mid-1940’s, our average packinghouse worker was earn- 
ing about $1.25 per hour. Today, his earnings exceed 
$2.50 per hour. As a natural consequence, in an effort 
to counteract the effect of high labor costs, our industry 
has followed the trend from slow-speed to high-speed 
production equipment and the movement from manual 
to automatic control processing. We needed to utilize 
labor more effectively, and we have done so; but, as a 
natural consequence, we have to pay a higher cost for 
down-time. Back in the days when we used hand-wrap- 
ping methods, a jammed paper dispenser or a burned 
out sealing iron wasn’t too serious. Today, however, 
when a 60 per minute wrapping machine is down, it’s 
a critical matter, and the delay cost accumulates in a 
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hurry. I am sure that all of you who have operated 
slaughtering plants have had the experience of a chain 
break on the killing line and have had to empty the 
scalding tub and to sign a several-hour delay report for 
many people. You know how expensive “down time” 
can be, and how important it is to do a job of mainten- 
ance which will prevent the down-time in the first place, 
and, if it does happen, how important it is to have 
trained men available to get the line back in operation 
as quickly as possible. 

BETTER MAINTENANCE: Today, because of the 
increase of mechanization, many more of our operations 
are on this basis, where a breakdown can be very costly. 
It is axiomatic that high speed production equipment 
and increased instrumentation make higher quality main- 
tenance a necessity. The term “higher quality mainte- 
nance” is an all-inclusive sort of phrase which, by my 
definition, involves the handiwork of well-trained crafts- 
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men: welders that can not only tack two pieces of black 
iron together, but who can also cut, weld, and polish 
stainless steel to repair a packing table and satisfy the 
“cleanability” requirements of the government inspector; 
electricians who have the desire as well as the ability 
to grasp the intricacies of maintaining the electronic 
equipment which is becoming increasingly more preva- 
lent; and millwrights who are way beyond the hammer, 
torch, and baling-wire school of thought and who can 
do a careful job on a precisely fitted piece of equipment. 

“High quality maintenance” also involves a planned 
approach to the upkeep of equipment in that carefully 
selected spare parts are stocked, lubrication and routine 
inspections are scheduled, major overhauls are planned, 
cost records are kept and repair history recorded. 

We have maintenance personnel stationed perma- 
nently in departments where equipment breakdowns may 
cause expensive delays. These men perform preventive 
maintenance functions, adjust equipment such as wrap- 
ping machines, linking machines, etc., to assure quality 
production, and they are available in case of a break- 
down. We maintain a shop area in our manufacturing 
buildings where spare parts are stocked and where ma- 
chines can be taken for more extensive overhaul and 
repairs. These men that we call “house mechanics” are 
under a separate mechanical department foreman who 
has no responsibilities other than maintaining the equip- 
ment installed in our operating departments. 

The third major factor we consider in planning our 
maintenance budget is what will be the most economical 
timing for making our repair replacements. Our main- 
tenance cost records help us to decide on the most 
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economically feasible equipment to purchase and when 
it is time to replace equipment. The electric truck fleet 
which most of us have in our plants is a good example 
of the type of facility which lends itself rapidly to anal- 
ysis by means of recorded data. In our operation at 
Madison, which involves 70 pieces of battery-operated 
equipment, each truck has a number. A description of 
all maintenance and repair work done on the vehicle is 
posted, and labor and material costs are recorded. Each 
quarter our accounting department prepares a tabulation 
of these costs for each truck. It then becomes a simpic 
matter to pinpoint the trucks with excessive maintenance 
charges and to concentrate on determining the reasons 
for the high costs. It may be that the truck is costly to 
maintain because it is old and obsolete, but many times 
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the recorded data highlight a condition of mis-applica- 
tion, or point up a particular trouble area such as ex- 
cessive tire replacement, which, when studied and cor- 
rected, can yield worthwhile returns. 

The fourth major factor we consider in preparing the 
maintenance budget is the effectiveness of our labor; it 
is so important to the entire program, both in preparing 
the total expenditure budget and in meeting the budget, 
that I have set it up as the entire second part of my 
presentation today. 

MAINTENANCE WAGE INCENTIVES: About 
nine years ago when we examined our maintenance de- 
partment program, we found there was an alarming 
lack of adequate information as to (1) the true work 
load of the maintenance department, and (2) the pro- 
ductivity of the maintenance men. We also found a 
certain amount of dissatisfaction among our maintenance 
mechanics in that, while their basic hourly rates were 
among the highest in the plant, the spread between their 
earnings and the earnings of employes in production 
department was almost non-existent due to our wage 
incentive plan for production personnel. 

At the same time, the maintenance department 
foreman was not as fortunate as a production depart- 
ment foreman. His people were working on jobs in 
various areas of the plant. He did not have a standard 
against which he could compare the output of his unit, 
and he did not always have a method of measuring 
quality. .To add to his problems, he often served as a 
blueprint reader, design interpreter, and trouble-shooter. 
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The effective level of his supervision was limited in 
direct proportion to these problems. 

After considerable thought, we decided to install a 
wage incentive program in our maintenance department, 
To accomplish this, we hired the services of a consulting 
firm to assist us. The firm we chose had wide experience 
in the field of maintenance work measurement. After 
we decided to go ahead with the program, it was neces- 
sary to sell the merits of the proposed installation to 
both supervision and the employes. Inasmuch as main. 
tenance incentive plans are not common, and, since we 
could find only a small number of successful plans, it 
was difficult to find many good examples to use in put- 
ting the plan across. The biggest single thing in our 
favor was the fact that both supervisors and employes 
under them were willing to try anything that might 
eliminate some of the problems of a non-measured and 
non-incentive operation. 

I would like to say at this point that, in setting up a 
maintenance incentive program, we had to violate one 
of the important principles we have used in applying 
incentive programs to other production departments, 
We have always felt that a most effective program can 
be established either where an individual is rewarded 
directly for only his own efforts or where, in the case of 
a group incentive, each member of the group could 
always observe the work of the other members of his 
group. We were for obvious reasons unable to set up 
our maintenance incentive program on this basis. 

The installation and administration of a maintenance 
work measurement program is expensive compared to 
the normal incentive application. Many hundreds of 
time studies must be taken to develop the basic standard 
data necessary so that a standard can be built for any 
job performed. For example, in painting one must have 
time values for dusting and painting each type of surface 
by types of paint, by the size of the brush, by the use or 
non-use of ladders, and by the amount of furniture or 
equipment that must be moved, covered, etc. It takes 
many studies to arrive at an average time for an opera- 
tion such as removing a nut from a bolt. In some cases, 
the nut can be loosened by one twist of a wrench and 
then the fingers can be employed to remove it the re- 
maining distance. In other cases, it may be necessary 
to use a wrench during the entire removal operation; 
and, in still other instances, the nut may be rusted so 
badly that a single hit with a hammer is used to knock 
it off. You can see it takes a large number of studies to 
get the proper ratio of these times so you will have a 
time that will, on the average, adequately reflect the 
amount of work involved. We recognize that we do not 
have the true time for many specific individual elements 
of work, but, on the average, we know that the proper 
credit is given. 

In our industry, many production operations must 
carry average times with a rather high range because 
we are dealing with a natural product that is highly 
variable. We found that variations in mechanical oper- 
ations due to different conditions were many degrees 
greater than those encountered in production work. 

We set up our program on a craft basis, and we have 
the following different incentive groups: 1) painters, 
2) millwrights, 3) electricians, 4) pipefitters, 5) car- 
penters, 6) construction, 7)scale repair, 8) instrument 
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repair, 9) all crafts—nights, and 10) 12 house me- 
chanic groups. 

APPLICATION: After our basic data were developed 
and catalogued, it was necessary to develop a means of 
applying these data to an incentive program when main- 
tenance operations were performed. In effect, we use 
the basic data to build a standard for each operation 
after the job is performed. This is done by the checker 
method where a checker, by observation and interview 
technique, determines exactly what work elements took 
place for each maintenance job. We use nine checkers 
to check the work of 150 men covered by the program. 
After determining the individual elements, he uses the 
basic data book for the craft involved to establish the 
amount of time that we could reasonably expect the job 
to require. 

Again, this violated one of our old wage incentive 
principles. That was to be able always to tell people 
in advance how much time an operation should take. 
After all jobs performed by a craft are standardized, we 
add up the total number of hours worked in the group 
and the number of hours arrived at by the standard 
checkers for the total time it should have taken to per- 
form all the jobs. This is the basis for the efficiency. 

The initial trial period before officially installing our 
work measurement program was a period of approxi- 
mately 15 weeks in each craft when the men worked 
without knowledge of their productivity and when no 
bonus was offered. We found the average efficiency to 
be about comparable to that of production departments 
when first measured. This was followed with a period 
of approximately four months when the men and the 
supervision were informed daily of each group’s effi- 
ciency but no bonus was offered. The efficiency in- 
creased during these four months at a rate which paral- 
leled very closely our experience with regular production 
incentive installations. This was primarily due to the 
foreman’s being in a better position to organize for 
proper gang size, the availability of tools and equipment, 
and his being able to exercise better discipline on em- 
ployes with regard to returning promptly after relief 
times and lunch hours. At this point a bonus was offered, 
and the group continued to improve by working at a 
more consistent and accelerated work pace. 

Before concluding this short presentation of the high- 
lights of our maintenance program, I feel that I would 
be remiss in not saying a few words in answer to two 
main questions which I feel must be in your minds. 

QUALITY UNDER INCENTIVES? First, how has 
our maintenance quality been affected by our program? 
We feel very definitely that the quality of our mainte- 
nance work has not suffered under the incentive pro- 
gram. In fact, we feel that there has been some im- 
provement. Through the use of a quality deviation 
procedure, the checker serves to keep the foreman alert 
to inadequate quality or excessive quality. For example, 
he reports double-pass welding when single-pass welding 
would have been adequate. When the checker turns in 
a quality deviation, the foreman inspects the work, and, 
with the checker, decides whether the work should be 
done over and by whom. If the job can ‘be done over, 
the craftsman must correct the job without receiving 
credit for the extra time spent. If circumstances prevent 
the original man from re-doing the work, then no bonus 
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will be paid on the sub-quality work to the original man, 
and the craftsman correcting the job will be on a non- 
measured basis. In all cases, the foreman or mechanical 
supervisor is the final judge on the quality. 

Second, how have we proved to ourselves that our 
incentive program has actually improved our mainte- 
nance productivity? Inasmuch as our installation took 
place during a period of expansion, we did not reduce 
our gang size. We have, however, used other indexes 
to prove to ourselves that the program has actually given 
us increased productivity. Some of the factors we have 
used have been comparisons of maintenance cost per 
kilowatt hour of power consumed, maintenance cost by 
volume of finished production, maintenance cost per 
dollar of production labor, and dollars of maintenance 
materials used per hour of maintenance labor. No single 
one of the indexes can give a true reflection of mainte- 
nance cost. However, in our case, they all indicated an 
increase in productivity. 

In conclusion may I say that, since the original instal- 
lation at our Madison plant, we have expanded the pro- 
gram to include two of our other plants. This was done 
without the aid of the outside consultant. In some cases, 
it was only necessary to check the validity of the time 
values at the other plants, but it was still necessary to 
re-study most operations. 

We feel the program has given us improved control 
and supervision, and we have available data for analyz- 
ing and planning. To have available standard times for 
mechanical work makes it possible accurately to estimate 
the anticipated labor cost of performing both project 
work and routine maintenance. These data are useful 
for budgeting in advance mechanical labor cost for 
planned work. The availability of costs and time values 
makes it possible to evaluate, compare, and select the 
best methods of performing maintenance jobs and pro- 
vides the basis for justifying the purchase or rental of 
improved maintenance equipment. The cost data also 
make it nossible to make accurate calculations to de- 
termine whether to buy or to build equipment and also 
to analyze whether it would be more economical to con- 
tract for work with an outside contractor or to do the 
work with the regular maintenance staff. 

Another indication that an important original pur- 
pose of the plan is successful is the almost complete 
lack of turnover in our mechanical department. At this 
time, less than 8 per cent of our maintenance employes 
have fewer than three years seniority. 
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Clarence W. Weldon of Chicago's First National 
Bank tells how bankers look at meat packers. 
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Accounting Session, September 21, 1957 


A, you can see, my subject gives me a great 
deal of latitude. I was tempted to ask for a change 
of title to “The Cow Jumped Over The Moon” or, 
perhaps, a more appropriate paraphrase of it, “The 
Pig Jumped Over The Moon.” 

We used to rattle this off as a mere nursery fan- 
tasy but in recent years I have begun to wonder if 
there is not a little more truth than poetry in it— 
economically speaking. If the cost of living continues 
to go up, and if the population continues to increase 
at the amazing rate at which it has been increasing, 
we may have to figure how to get a little beef, and 
some pork, too, to the other side of the moon to 
feed the people who will want to colonize that satellite 
of the earth. 

Since the begininng of human history the problem 
has been how to feed the household. The human 
being can do without many things for a time, but 
he cannot do for long without food. So long as things 
were in the era of barter and trade it was a rather 
simple matter. The only people “in the act” were 
the fellow with the pig and the follow who needed 
the pig. But when mankind’s numbers went beyond 
ten in the individual circles, and fingers and toes were 
used up as counting facilities, there had to be a way 
to figure how far one pig or one cow would go be- 
fore the “dish ran away with the spoon.” From this 
point on the accountant became the indispensable 
man in the orderly society. The greater the popula- 
tion, the more important the man who keeps account 
of the pigs and the pantries to be filled, and the ways 
and means of getting those pigs to the pantries—and 
may I say the words—with a reasonable profit for his 
considerable efforts. 

A banker probably has but a lim’ted conception 
of the accounting problems in the meat industry. 
And far be it from me to think that any banker can 
stand before you and tell you anything new. It is 
difficult for us in the bank to separate completely, 
accounting problems and management problems. So it 
was with this understanding that I have prepared this 
discussion of some of the meat industry problems. 

UNHAPPY DAYS: Somehow we have gained the 
impression in the bank that the first six months of 
the 1957 fiscal year have not been too happy ones 
for the industry generally, and that the third quarter 
really left a “sour taste.” But there is still that eternal 
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hope of the meat packer that some way or other 
that fourth quarter is going to be better and maybe 
the year not so bad after all. 

The meat packer seems to be the everlasting op- 
timist. One of our customers in the industry who op- 
erates one plant, sent in his six months figures to us 
this spring showing his net results in the red. A few 
days later he came into the bank smiling and _ jovial. 
The first thing I said was, “How come you are so 
happy?” “Oh,” he said, “things could be a lot worse, 
suppose I had two plants.” ~ 

Who am I to tell you people that profit is the 
number one objective and the number one problem 
of your industry? Who am I to tell you that the meat 
packer does more work for less return than folks in 
any other industry that can be named quickly, un- 
less it is your close associate, the farmer? 

The recent publication put out by AMI on “The 
Financial Facts about the Meat Packing Industry” tells 
the story very plainly that the food industry is in the 
lower bracket for earnings in comparing all U. §. 
manufacturing corporations, and that the meat packer 
seems to be on the very bottom of the food industry 
“totem pole.” 

The big question then is, “What can be done about 
it?” I have heard and read, over the years, many 
fine talks by members of your industry on this subject. 
Their suggestions have been sound and specific. I 
need not repeat them. You hold many meetings dis- 
cussing your problems—really “laying things on the 
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jine” and agreeing on cause and cure. Then, to quote 
some of your own people, “Everybody hurries to con- 
tinue the same old vices of merchandising.” 

I know that it is not entirely true. I know packers 
who are proving every day that they do not have to bow 
down to price competition. They have developed a 
product. It is a good one. It is in demand by the re- 
tailer because the consumer wants it and not because 
it is cheap. A profitable margin has been blended into 
a stable price and no buyer is able to wangle a special 
cut rate deal on it no matter how big a customer he 
may be. That sort of a program is the briefest way 
I can indicate to you what one banker believes to 
be the objective for each meat packer in his efforts 
to improve his profit picture. In the above desirable 
situation, I fully realize that a competing firm may 
bring out a product that will displace the favored 
position of some other item. This merely points up 
the necessity for alert research and development of new 
ideas and new products and emphasizes the impor- 
tance of merchandising. 

ACCOUNTANT’S PLACE: Where does the ac- 
countant fit into this all important problem of im- 
proving earnings. Again he is the indispensable man. 
It is always easier to solve a problem if you know 
where you are and where you want to go. For man- 
agement to know where it is, the accountant must 
have adequate records. For management to stay on 
the path which leads to the desired goal, the ac- 
countant must see that an adequate budget is pre- 
pared. The emphasis which management is putting 
on getting facts is good. If the accountant notices 
some area where management needs more informa- 
tion, it is his duty to develop it even though not re- 
quested to do so. In other words the accountant is 
not merely a keeper of the books making a daily history 
of figures. He is a very important individual—a part 
of the team that can spell the success or failure of the 
business. 

Speaking of records, it seems to me that the very 
nature of the meat industry—its rapid turnover of in- 
ventory and its daily purchasing of cattle, hogs, sheep 
and other raw materials at fluctuating prices—re- 
quires very frequent and up-to-date reporting. Rec- 
ord-keeping must be accurate, complete and well or- 
ganized so that management can be informed daily 
on the results of many operations. This is much like 
it is in the banking business. Our executive officers 
have before them each morning by 9:30 a balance 
sheet as of the close of business the night before, to- 
gether with other pertinent figures and information 
of what took place the previous day. History doesn’t 
do much good in a fast-moving business. It is the cur- 
rent situation that is important. 

Management’s function, after all, is to invest the 
company’s working capital and net worth at the high- 
est possible rate. With the facts and guidance which 
the accountant provides, the management can de- 
termine the most likely goals and most desirable em- 
Phasis for the various areas of the business. Costs and 
Cost accounting provide great possibilities for improv- 
ing the earnings picture. 

First, perhaps, is the control and reduction of costs. 
A considerable volume of the meat packer’s business is 
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right up against that competitive price ceiling which 
will always exist. That is in the merchandising of 
fresh meat and bulk products and not those favored 
specialty items mentioned previously, where the specific 
demand is such that the manufacturer is in control 
price-wise. In this bulk product field, what the other 
fellow asks for the product is a big factor and profit 
may depend more on controlling cost than selling price. 
So by accurately knowing all costs the management 
team can often effect efficiencies which will justify 
meeting price competition and still maintain a satis- 
factory margin. 

Second, a knowledge of cost is fundamental to the 
pricing of all your products. Here I would like to 
quote a statement by Gottfried Mayer in a recent AMI 
publication. He said “. . . a selling price which does 


not cover all costs and yield a fair return will not 
produce a profit, regardless of an impressive volume.” 

Third, the study of costs and profit margins can lead 
you to the development of new markets and new prod- 
ucts. It can help you as manufacturers to determine 
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where and how you can most efficiently add value 
to a raw haterial and thereby increase the size of your 
profit margins. 

As a banker I know I am not qualified to enumerate 
and discuss “all costs” in your industry. However, we 
might “kick around” a few which are often common 
discussion when meat packer and banker sit down 
at a desk together. I’m sure it isn’t necesary to preach 
a sermon on the evils of speculative inventory any 
more. I’m sure you all know, and some of you may 
have learned the hard way, that speculative inven- 
tories court disaster. I have seen situations which al- 
ways remind me of what a certain little mouse meant 
when he said, “I don’t want no more cheese. I just 
want out of this trap.” 

INVENTORY AND RISK: Inventory costs money. 
It is a very essential part of the total invested capital 
and like all invested capital it is subject to risk. That 
risk can be reduced to the degree that intelligent con- 
trol is exercised over the amount and use of the cap- 
ital employed. 

The inflation that has been taking place in recent 
years means that there has been a substantial in- 
crease in material costs. Therefore, a much greater 
amount of capital is now required to carry inventory. 
It is possible that some companies are not fully aware 
of the extent to which this has happened. They may 
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not be giving full consideration to the increase in cost 
of carrying inventory compared with a few years ago. 

The first point to be considered in determining a 
desirable inventory program for any company is the 
amount which should be carried, both minimum and 
maximum. An adequate minimum inventory needs 
to be carried in order properly to serve the customers. 
The question of the maximum to carry should be 
determined by the need to accumulate some product 
during periods of abundant supply to take care of 
a later shortage of supply. 

Again I repeat that the accumulation of specu- 
lative inventories courts disaster. Times have changed, 
Farmers have the know-how and can set up their 
facilities to level out the production of livestock if 
they can have some assurance that there will be rea- 
sonably good stable markets. It isn’t good for the 
meat industry or the producer to have wide price fluc- 
tuations for livestock. It creates an uneconomic situa- 
tion for all parties—peaks and valleys of livestock pro- 
duction, peaks and valleys for labor and facility re. 
quirements and peaks and valleys of profitable op- 
erations. It has brought about a situation which I 
have heard voiced in about this manner: “It seems 
like when the farmer loses money on his livestock 
the packer makes his biggest profit, and when the 
farmer is making money on his livestock, the packer 
operates at a loss.” That is-not a good situation for 
either party. 

I believe that more attention by the packer to his 
buying policy during the natural seasonal periods of 
fluctuating livestock supplies will improve his opera- 
tions, his profits and his public relations. To be spe- 
cific, I do not think it good to let hog prices go down 
to where they did a couple of years ago this coming 
winter, or to bid them up to the high level reached 


Committees Work and Eat 


Every minute counts during an Institute convention, and the 
time that industry leaders can devote to problems outside 
of their respective companies is a valuable commodity. The 
AMI was able to squeeze 14 breakfast and luncheon com- 
mittee meetings into an already tight schedule of morning 
and afternoon sessions at the Palmer House. Pictures of 
seven of these special luncheons are shown here. 


1. AT THIS BOARD OF DIRECTORS' meeting on Monday 
good vision will pick out George Lewis, Wesley Harden- 
bergh, Jack Krey and Homer Davison seated at extreme rear 
table. The next day Davison was elected AMI president. 
2. THIS PACKINGHOUSE PRACTICE and research com- 
mittee luncheon shows Henry Tefft, host, in the rear chatting 
with Dr. C. F. Niven, of the AMI Foundation. 

3. ROY STONE OF THE AMI was able to drum up a good 
attendance at this accounting committee luncheon meeting. 
Accountants like to eat, too. 

4. AT PERSONNEL RELATIONS committee luncheon, they're 
tossing the conversational ball around on labor problems. 
5. MEN RESPONSIBLE FOR producing and selling sausage 
are at this committee luncheon. Little do they suspect that 
George Lewis, standing in rear, is about to put the bite on 
them for what they're eating. 

6. HERE'S THE ACCOUNTING committee at it again... 
on another day. They're busy taking inventory on meat, 
potatoes and dessert. 

7. WHILE THE PER CAPITA consumption ‘of lamb and 
mutton is small, the sheep and lamb committee of the AMI 
intends to make it more popular. 
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last summer. If this wide fluctuation in prices and hog 
production can be leveled off there will not be the 
temptation to speculate with inventory on the part 
of the packer, or to speculate with the production 
of animals on the part of the farmer. I think there 
is a big area for closer cooperation within the livestock 
and meat industry in this field. 

To be skillful in the determination of maximum in- 
ventories requires a good understanding of the out- 
look for the meat and livestock industry and the gen- 
eral economic outlook. All this also ties in with the 
keeping of good records and the intelligent budget- 
ing of sales and production over the year to keep them 
in proper balance. 

A few more factors to mention in a discussion of in- 
ventories might be the following: 

1. The cost of carrying meat and meat product in- 
ventories is important but supply inventories must 
not be overlooked. These are becoming more and 
more important with the tremendous increase in 
the amount of packaging material used by the 
industry. They are a big factor in costs and must 
be kept as low as possible without placing the 
production line in danger of running out. Stor- 
age space for any considerable excess of supply 
inventories is a luxury also. 

2. Someone said recently that anyone who keeps 
within a budget deserves a lot of credit, and 
that is exactly what it takes. The cost of bor- 
rowed capital or operating funds has recently been 
increased. This can be an important factor in 
whether above maximum inventories can be car- 
ried to advantage at the present time, compared 
with some prior years. 

3. Storage costs, transportation, insurance costs, per- 
sonal property taxes, accounting costs and so 
on are all factors involved in the cost of carry- 
ing inventories and none of these service costs 
should be overlooked. 

4. Possible deterioration of product, spoilage, and 
price decreases are other factors to consider. 

In general it should be remembered that inventory 
represents money and good control of inventory is 
a means of protecting that investment. There are good 
systems used today for the control of inventory. These 
are available to any company interested in improving 
this feature of its business. 

I will not go into a lengthy discussion of accounts 
receivable. President Wesley Hardenbergh covered this 
subject very well in the recent AMI Bulletin No. 91. 
It will be enough if I just remind you that carrying 
accounts receivable is like loaning money to your cus- 
tomers without interest, and you may be paying in- 
terest on money to do it. 

We are often asked in the bank what yardstick 
we use in analyzing a meat packer’s balance sheet. 
Well, when it comes to this industry we throw away 
the yardstick. Frankly, we find it difficult to compare 
meat packer statements because of the lack of com- 
parable information which normally comes to us. There 
ls such a variation in operations—some with much 
diversification—others with little. Some companies carry 
most of their inventory on a LIFO basis—others have 
none on it. Some have certain products on LIFO— 
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others have different items on the system, and the 
balance may be on any of the other systems. As a 
result we pretty much consider each case by itself 
in our analysis. 

We like to make short-term loans to a well-managed 
meat packing company. It is a liquid business with 
a rapidly turning inventory. Its low earning record 
does not cause us to lose sleep over 90-day notes. 
However, we are concerned with the long-range health 
of such an industry when it requests term credit. We 
wonder what is being done to improve earnings so that 
they will be adequate to replace and improve fixed 
assets at their very high cost which is liable to be- with 
us for a long time. It may be that some day the meat 
industry will reach a point similar to that of the 
cement industry, which, I believe, today finds it is 
profitable to run an old, obsolete plant as well as a new 
p< Oe teeters . 








BEEF: TODAY AND TOMORROW was the subject discussed by 
the two gentlemen on the right at the livestock session. The trio 
consists of Jerry Thorne, vice president of Wilson & Co., presiding; 
Prof. Larry Kunkle, head of meats department, Ohio State Univer- 
sity, and J. Earl Coke, a vice president of the Bank of America. 


expensive one. I doubt, however, whether that will come 
in the food industry until some distant point in the far 
future. 

One of your very big problems is to keep up with 
the changing times. “The old gray mare ain’t what 
she used to be.” Other speakers this morning will tell 
of the tremendous strides made in the mechanization 
of your accounting work. Moreover, don’t think it is 
going to end where they leave it. It is like an old 
farmer friend of mine once said, “Even if you are 
on the right track, you will get run over if you just 
sit there.” 

We are just entering a new era where someone, if 
not you, will be doing the research and development 
in not only chemistry but in electronics, economics and 
atomics. The day may not be far off when a box car 
will be as obsolete as a covered wagon, and the live- 
stock farmer may be your indirect employe by con- 
tract rather than an independent producer. 

All of us may have to let our vision go ’way beyond 
its present boundaries and release our present con- 
cepts of the limitations of mankind, and accept the 
possibility that. we may, after all, see our cow on 
the other side of the moon. And all this will be in your 
figures—those costs that you have to consider. Let 
us hope the results will be profitable. 
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Accountant C. B. Allman of Canton Provision Co. Describes 
His Organization's Experience with Modern Machinery 


Punch Card 
System 


Pays Dividends To 
User in Many Ways 





Accounting Session, September 21, 1957 


ae card accounting has been in use for more 
than half a century, having first been developed for the 
Bureau of the Census in Washington. Other uses were 
gradually developed in industry, and in recent years use 
of the equipment has spread rapidly. The meat packing 
industry, however, was one of the last to turn to its use 
extensively. 

Before we became interested in punch card equip- 
ment, I saw several large installations in other lines of 
business. But it did not seem likely to me at that time 
that the system would have any practical application for 
smaller companies. Some time later, however, I saw a 
small installation at the Belden Brick Co. which was 
working very efficiently, and I realized the possibilities 
for small packers such as our own firm. We then inquired 
about installations in the meat packing industry, of 
which there were very few at that time. We were for- 
tunate in learning of the one. at Stark & Wetzel, in 
Indianapolis, where our good friend Paul Burch gave 
us great help. There we saw actual reports and sum- 
maries which applied to the meat packing industry and 
to a situation comparable with our own. 

It has become evident in recent years that much the 
same type of information is needed by packers of all 
sizes. Operations have become far more complicated 
for everyone and the amount of detail work has increased 
greatly. In many respects the small packer has the same 
problems as the larger operator, in fact, the small packer 
often has more problems than the manager of a branch 
plant of one of the larger companies. We felt that we 
were no exception and that we needed prompt and 
accurate information. 

I want to make it clear that I am not making a sales 
talk for any particular type of punch card equipment, 
or even for punch card accounting as such. Our sole 
interest lies in obtaining more and better information as 
quickly as possible, and punch card accounting has so 
far provided the best method for companies of our size. 
I realize that many new developments are coming along 
and that within a few years there will be radical changes 
in available equipment for organizations of all sizes. 

In considering the use of punch card equipment one 
of the vital points for the smaller operator to consider 
is the availability of adequate repair service at all times. 
Machines of any kind will get out of order from time to 
time. Immediate repair service is always desirable and 
it becomes absolutely necessary in connection with night 
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billing operations. We found that we were in a fortu- 
nate location in this respect, as there are more than 50 
IBM installations in the Canton-Massillon area; thus 
service men are available at all times, day or night. 

ECONOMIES NOT IMMEDIATE: One of the 
selling points of the machines is the promise of substantial 
savings. But I think that in some cases this factor is 
likely to be overemphasized. At first, and for quite some 
time, there is likely to be added expense resulting from 
overtime and duplication of work. 

Also, in a small organization there is a practical min- 
imum of personnel which must be maintained. Actually, 
although fewer people could perform the work, there is 
danger of having too small a staff because sickness, vaca- 
tions, and normal turnover could cripple the operation, 
A certain number of people who know the work must 
be retained. I feel that the economy feature should not 
be stressed too greatly, except for offices where an un- 
usual amount of manual work is performed. 

The great value of the system comes from: 1) the 
speed with which all operations are performed, 2) the 
accuracy of the computations, and 3) the large amount 
of all kinds of information which can be obtained. 

In connection with Points 1 and 2, speed and accuracy, 
the speed of the machines can be illustrated by the tab- 
ulating machine which writes the invoices, statements 
and summaries. An ordinary tabulator such as we use 


IN THIS GROUPING, "Bill Specht of Armour, as he is best 


known among industry leaders, could be explaining to Oscar & 
Mayer, jr., president of Oscar Mayer & Co., the difference between 


being chairman of the board and president. The man with the pipe 
keeps puffing away while he reads his newspaper. 
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can print at a speed about twenty times that of the aver- 
age typist or billing machine operator. Other machines 
operate at different speeds and one of the important 
duties of the supervisor is to schedule the work to the 
best possible advantage with respect to machine time. 
Obviously the speed of the machines will tend to com- 
pound any errors which are made in punching the cards 
and in a large installation errors can affect many figures 
before being detected. In a small operation this prob- 
lem is not serious. On the other side of the picture, when 
a card has been punched correctly it can be used for 
many purposes. It thus becomes the basis of much val- 
uable information. 

In connection with Point 3, concerning the large 
amount of information which can be obtained, one of 
the complaints has been that more information is ob- 
tained than can be read. Obviously, if any report is to 
be of value it must be used for some practical purpose 
and it has been our experience that all reports are read 
and used. Some of them are used for more purposes 
than anyone expected. Also, new kinds of reports are 
continually being developed and occasional changes are 
made in older types. Naturally, part of the value de- 
pends upon who sees the reports. If they are kept in 
filing cabinets and no one outside of the punch card de- 
partment sees them, they do not have much value. Our 
experience is that value increases with wider use. 

COST OF SYSTEM: In trying to determine a cost 
figure which would be of interest to other small packers 
as a comparison, we found that the total cost of the 
rental of the machines is approximately 1¢ for each 
item billed. : 

At the time we became interested in using machines, 
delivery schedules were not as tight as they are now, 
although there was a considerable waiting period even 
then. Also, we were faced with the fact that none of 
our personnel had any experience with machine account- 
ing, and about four to six months training was required 
to teach supervisors and operators. 

We found that the equipment companies have excel- 
lent training facilities and provide expert instruction and 
this was very helpful. By the time the machines arrived 
the department was ready to start operations. We started 
on a small scale with six pieces of equipment: two key 
punch machines, a gang punch, a multiplier, a sorter 
and a tabulating machine. 

Our first project was sales analysis, as this could be 





FROM THE WAY one member of this "Toledo crowd" is holding 


his head, they must be discussing something as weighty as hog 
cut-out results. 
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done after the orders had been billed. This job gave 
our people the opportunity of learning the operation of 
the machines without interfering with any of the other 
activities in the office. 

After several months on sales analysis we were ready 
to try another project and we started billing on a small 


H. B. HUNTINGTON, presi- 
dent of Scioto Provision Co.., 
Newark, Ohio, read the re- 
port of the American Meat 
Institute nominating commit- 
tee at the business meeting 
with which the annual con- 
vention ended. 





scale. Billing produced many headaches and I think we 
had our full share of growing pains. There were times 
when everything seemed to go wrong. More than once 
we felt like forgetting the whole thing, but we kept at 
it and eventually the work was running smoothly. 

Billing then became the first operation in the machine 
accounting section, and we still operate on that schedule. 
The billing process starts when the orders are received 
in the office after being filled by the shipping depart- 
ment. Prepunched cards containing the name and ad- 
dress of the customer and other pertinent information, 
such as salesman’s number, truck stop number, etc., are 
pulled from files by the operators. They also pull a 
product card for each item on the order. These are the 
keystone of a punch card system and become the basis 
for all later information concerning product. The weight 
and price are punched into the card by the operator and 
then sent through the multiplier. The cards then are 
fed into the accounting machine and the invoices are 
printed automatically. The machine adds up the dollars 
for the amount of the invoice, which is also recorded on 
a total card and becomes the account receivable. The 
machine also adds up the total weight and prints the 
amount on the invoice. The latter figure is of value in 
several places and is used by the checker on the loading 
dock as the order goes over the check scale. 

This system of billing provides a simple method of 
accounting for all invoices, as the bills are preprinted 
and numbered and, of course, come off the machine in 
sequence. All original bills are kept, including bills 
which are voided for any reason. The machine supplies 
a total of dollar changes; the accounts receivable cards 
provide a total also, and the bills are sorted by territories 
and added; the three totals must tally. The product card 
becomes the basis of all types of sales analysis. Daily 
summaries are made showing the total of each product 
sold that day, together with the total dollar sales value 
and the actual price realized per pound per item. This 
report is studied daily by George Wade, president of the 
company, and Ralph Wade, sales manager. The pro- 
duction department uses the information as a guide in 
scheduling the current output of each item. 

SALES ANALYSIS: The cards are then sorted 
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and become the basis of tonnage reports for individual 
salesmen and sales territories. These are summarized 
and run on a weekly basis. Copies of these reports are 
given to the salesmen and are also used in computing 
salesmen’s compensation and figuring P & L statements 
by salesmen. Further reports can be printed if desired, 
showing sales to large accounts, groups and institutions 
and other breakdowns can be made. 

As soon as the department had billing operations and 
sales analysis running smoothly, it was ready for other 
projects. Accounts receivable came very easily as the 





YOU WILL FIND SOME good-looking profiles in this earnest group. 
We see the president of a well-known Little Rock packing company, 
and the president of the Emmart Packing Co. 


total cards from the billing operation provided a com- 
plete list of all charges. There are two methods of han- 
dling accounts receivable by machine accounting, either 
by balance forward or by open item. After many mis- 
givings we decided to try the open item method. The 
chief objection, of course, was that it would be difficult 
to balance the accounts. Actually, we found that with 
a little extra effort on the part of the salesmen, most 
of the customers paid their statements in full or by in- 
voices. There were very few partial payments and pay- 
ments on account. 

Now, a statement which runs two or three pages is 
quickly noticed and becomes the object of considerable 
attention by the credit department. Machine account- 
ing eliminates the familiar ledger sheet and this may 
appear to be a great loss to people who have depended 





MRS. ROBERT BERL, wife of the president of Zweigle's, Inc., 
Rochester, N.Y., accepts a sizzling wienie from Alice Davis at the 
First Spice Mixing Co. booth. Mr. Berl is waiting for his bite. 
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on them. The question was raised as to how we would 
know how much business we had done last year with a 
customer if we eliminated the ledger sheets. Under the 
newer system, weekly statements are run, in triplicate, 
for each account and one copy is bound in book form, 
The amount of business done with any customer can be 
obtained by adding the total charges of the weekly state. 
ments for any particular period. In practice it has been 
surprising to see how few times reference is made to the 
older file copies. One by-product of machine account- 
ing is the automatic aging of accounts receivable. 

Addition of accounts payable was relatively simple. A 
card is punched for each invoice. It becomes the ac- 
count payable and is removed from the file upon pay. 
ment. We soon found that partial payment of accounts 
payable rarely occurs, and thus there is no problem of 
balance forward accounts. Allocation of purchases by 
departments, freight and other expenses becomes a sim- 
ple operation. 

One of the most time-saving machine operations is in 
connection with the payroll. It required considerable 
know-how on the part of the supervisor, with plenty of 
help from the IBM people to get it operating smoothly, 
but it became a very satisfactory project when completed. 

Other projects have included compilation of informa- 
tion for the department P & L, computation of inven- 
tories and determination of usage of packaging material. 

COSTS AND REALIZATIONS: While reports vary 
in their value there are two fields of information which 
are of great importance, particularly under present con- 
ditions. The first of these is product costs and the other 
is sales realization. 

We know that a great deal of work is being done 
along cost lines by most packers and we know that ma- 
chine accounting is readily adapted to developing cost 
information. Starting with the purchase of livestock, 
information is compiled concerning yields, cut-out values 
and all other pertinent information quickly and accu- 
rately. In connection with processed items, material 
costs are readily obtained. It is possible to run alternate 
formulas daily to evaluate changes in market prices. 

In the field of sales realization, unless a packer actually 
knows his realizations he is due for a surprise when he 
finds what it is for each product. Every packer says 
that he gets list prices for his products, subject to the 
usual quantity shades and a few special promotions. Yet 
packers can be found everywhere who constantly en- 
gage in give-away deals, even to the extent of cash dis- 
counts. Surely, if more packers knew their actual costs 
and sales realizations there would be less effort to build 
volume at a loss. It is quite surprising how even a small 
increase in realizations improves the net profit. 

In conclusion I wish to state that punch card account- 
ing to us has been worth far more than the effort in- 
volved. We have obtained many more practical bene- 
fits than may be apparent from my comments. 

The small packer, because of his size, usually has a 
more flexible organization than the larger operator. I 
am now convinced that he, the small packer, is in a 
position to obtain more benefits faster than can the large 
company by the use of this equipment. 

I have tried to present our experiences in connection 
with punch card accounting in such a manner that any- 
one else will have a reasonable idea of what to expect 
if he should install such a system. 
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Accounting researcher R. H. Eidem of Ernst & 
Ernst Reviews Automated Processing of Data. 


Machinery 
Yields Facts 





Data are Corraled 


Faster and Easier 





Accounting Session, September 21, 1957 


= once said that the meat packers use 
every portion of the pig except the squeal. I under- 
stand that the by-products of your industry are many 
and diverse. I also understand that in many cases 
these by-products represent the difference between 
profit and loss to your business. It has led me to wonder 
why, in an industry that is as competitive and as close 
margined as yours, more steps haven’t been taken to 
realize further by-products in the form of the benefits 
that can be realized through automated data processing. 

This subject of automatic electronic or integrated 
data processing, as you know, is becoming extremely 
difficult to present because it is not possible to determine 
beforehand the degree of exposure or sophistication of 
a group of this size. Since I have been told that most 
of you are just becoming acquainted with this field of 
automated data processing, my remarks are confined to 
the novice. 

The installation of automated data processing equip- 
ment in any form is not a panacea for all ills, as so 
many people seem to feel today. I think they have been 
carried away by advertising propaganda, such as a pic- 
ture of a lone individual sitting in front of the console 
of a large computer, and assume that the mere installa- 
tion of such a piece of hardware will do away with the 
need for an office staff. This is far from the truth. The 
installation of such a piece of equipment is no more 
going to answer your problems in that fashion than the 
purchase of a typewriter would turn me ito a suc- 
cessful novelist. 

One of the facts that I think is completely overlooked 
is that much of our clerical work is expended in contact 
work done by personnel who are contacted by customers, 
employes, etc., in regard to the day-to-day status of their 
accounts. It will be a long time before somebody is able 
to come up from the slaughterhouse and interrogate 
the computers as to why his paycheck was two bucks 
short last week. 

A great many man-years have been wasted in this 
field of electronic data processing on the part of the 
scientists, the engineers and the office procedure men. 
I think these errors probably fall into two categories. 
First, was the application or perhaps better, the misap- 
plication, of the original scientific type of computers to 
business problems. Second, since equipment that is more 
suited to the needs of business has been available, there 
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are too many pieces of equipment installed today that 
do not take full advantage of the techniques available 
under electronic data processing. Many of them have 
merely converted manual or punched card systems to 
a piece of electronic equipment, not taking the full ad- 
vantage of the flexibility and capacity of this equipment. 
As a result, they are missing the boat. 

CONCEPT OF DATA PROCESSING MA- 
CHINE: In regard to the misapplication of the early 
machines, I would like to take just a moment to tell 
you the concept of a data processing machine, be it a 
scientific machine or one designed for business. The 
early pieces of equipment were designed to handle scien- 
tific problems that required the recording of a very 
small amount of source data, which was processed and 
reprocessed many times. The end result again was usu- 
ally a small quantity of numbers. 

In business data processing, the problem is just the 
reverse. You must feed a vast amount of source data 
into a computer, a data processing system, but the cal- 
culations are reasonably simple, confined to A plus or 
minus B, A times B, etc. The answer is again usually 
quite voluminous. So, the primary restricting features 
of the early scientific equipment were in the field of 
input and output. 

I will take just a few minutes to discuss these two 
areas to show what has been done, talking a little bit 
about some of the machines that are available and giv- 
ing you some ideas about how you might employ sonie 
of these techniques today. The first and probably the 
most vital area is what we define as the pre-computer 
area, the capturing or recording of information as early 
in the history of the transaction as possible and, if 
possible, at the source—capturing it in a machine-read- 
able form so it will no longer be necessary to recopy 
the information manually at any stage of the operation. 
If it is necessary to record the information manually 
again at a later stage, the full benefits of integrated or 
automated data processing are lost. 

Most of the manufacturers of conventional office 
equipment now have machines that are equipped with 
devices which will record—as a by-product of the normal 
adding, calculating or bookkeeping machine function— 
all or part of that information on perforated tape or in 
punched cards. These have been very popularly glam- 
orized as common language machines. They have served 
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a very definite purpose to date for many companies. 
They have proved themselves in action. And this is 
not confined to the large companies that have received 
a great deal of publicity in the common language, such 
as U. S. Steel and others; many small organizations 
have been able to apply such concepts and such systems 
successfully. 

For example, a very small organization, a company 
doing approximately $1,000,000 a year, has applied 
integrated data processing principles quite successfully 
to its operations. 

In addition to the recognized bookkeeping and office 
equipment manufacturers’ products, which will create 
the perforated tape and punched card as a by-product 
of operation, there is a new face in this field. An organ- 
ization has a device known as an intercoupler, which 
makes it possible to hook up the bookkeeping machines 
and adding machines presently installed in your office 
to a tape-perforating or a card-punching unit, obviating 
the need to purchase new bookkeeping equipment in 
the event you want to get into an integrated data pro- 
cessing program 

Another proved device is known as an add punch, 
an adding machine with a card punching attachment. 
People who have installed this add punch equipment re- 
port up to a 40 per cent increase in key punch produc- 
tion through its use. Furthermore, the equipment has 
the ability to cross-foot or add information on the var- 
ious fields of the cards and punch a total, or it can 
develop batch totals for groups of cards. Thus, users 
can have a batch control before releasing such cards to 
the processing unit. Such tapes and cards can now be 
used to actuate a wide variety of other types of con- 
ventional bookkeeping and adding machines, as well 
as communications machines. 

DON’T GET TAPE-HAPPY: I would like to ad- 
vance one bit of warning, however. In this common 
language, or I.D.P. approach, don’t get tape-happy. 
Many people have decided because they can record all 
this information in a machine-readable form as a by- 
product of some other source reporting operation, that 
is the thing to do. Actually, in many instances, that 
practice has foredoomed the installation to failure be- 
cause the users have cluttered up the actual data pro 
cessing system with a lot of needless or worthless detail. 
which, as a result, is slowing down the processing of 
vital information. 

Here is a case in point. About four years ago, we 
made a feasibility study for a large variety chain. At 
that time, the only source recording equipment availa- 
ble was a cash register with a tape perforating attach- 
ment that recorded the details of the transaction. We 
thought we had the answer until we started costing out 
the transmission and subsequent processing of literally 
hundreds of millions of detailed transactions. The eco- 
nomics of the system went right out the window. After 
some study, we found that if we could have a machine 
that would perforate on total cycles only, that is, give 
us our cash accountability by clerk, and department or 
classification distribution totals, that was all that was 
needed. We had no need for a variety of information 
for unit inventory We visited the manufacturer’s chief 
development engineer and explained our problem to 
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A FEW OF THE EXHIBITION floor strollers pause to watch the 
demonstration of "Mylar" polyester film at the du Pont booth. 


him, and in about a half a day’s time, the manufacturer 
came up with the answer. The company could repro. 
gram the equipment to give us the answers we wanted. 
Instead of hundreds of millions of detailed transactions 
to process, we were now talking only about millions, stil] 
a sizable volume but we had workable volumes which 
could be fed into our data processing system. 

One further step we took at that time was to come 
up with a portable tape perforating unit so, as the 
register reader moved through the store at the end 
of the day, he was able to record the information from 
all the registers in the store on a single tape. This 
greatly facilitated the tape handling and feeding into 
tape reading equipment later on. Instead of short tapes, 
the register reader had one long tape for the entire store. 

One other word of caution in regard to recording 
and transmitting information on tape is, don’t get 
wire-happy. In conjunction with a survey we made for 
another organization, we learned that there are very 
few places in the United States that cannot be reached 
by overnight air mail service or regular mail service. 
You can still send an awful lot of tape for 4c, which 
is considerably cheaper than any form of wire trans- 
mission available today. 

Conversely, there are some very distinct advantages 
to wire transmission. In a feasibility study which we 
completed just last month, the client was interested in 
developing a centralized data processing unit. We were 
asked also to conduct a communication survey. Early 
in the overall feasibility survey, as well as in the com- 
munication study, we were convinced that the con- 
ventional means of transmission should be continued 
at that time. That is, the orders should be processed 
in the same way they had been, until such time as 
the data processing operation was functioning smoothly. 

However, in conjunction with the communications 
portion of the survey, we found by expanding the ex- 
isting wire system for administrative messages only, a 
savings of approximately $200,000 a year could be 
accomplished. This was with no material outlay for 
initial investment, merely a very nominal additional 
monthly rental of wire transmission equipment. This 
is another by-product that might be a sleeper if you 
cover a wide-flung area. 

THINK CONCEPT, NOT MACHINE: Another 
point I would like to make is, don’t think strictly in 

[Continued on page 166] 
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Automated Processing of Data 
[Continued from page 134] 

terms of machines, E.D.P., or any of the other termi- 
nology which you care to use, is not machines; it is 
not hardware; it is a concept and people still have to 
do the work. You should confine your current study 
to the equipment that exists today, but by no means 
limit yourselves to that equipment. To do so, I think, 
is to ask for obsolescence before you even get it started. 
So much for the pre-computer area of data process- 
ing, which I believe is the most important area of all. 

It has been said, never lie to one of these com- 
puters because they will lie right back to you. The 
importance of accurate source recording cannot be 
over-emphasized. The importance of recording that 
information in machine-readable form, so it will never 
be necessary to recopy it manually again, also cannot 
be over-emphasized. We mentioned the two limiting 
features of the original computers, one source record- 
ing input and the other output. Let’s just consider 
for a moment some of the high speed output devices 
now on the market. There are machines available and 
in use that will print information at the rate of 300, 
600, 900 and up to 2,000 lines per minute. 

Some high-speed printers print information a page 
at a time. Not only do they print the report or billing 
information which has been processed by the machine, 
but they also have the ability to store certain informa- 
tion in the machine so that the need for preprinted 
forms has been eliminated. In other words, if this 
happened to be an invoicing application, you would 
have your invoice heading, the ruling, the format, etc., 
all stored in the memory of a cathode ray tube. The 
customer’s name, shipping and billing information, etc., 
would be projected in the proper area and the in- 
formation projected onto a drum coated with a Zerox 
powder. The drum then would be passed over a piece 
of paper and the entire information, plus the actual 
form, would be printed a page at a time at the rate 
of approximately 20 ft. a minute. This, of course, 
eliminates the problem of forms inventory and form 
control, form changes, etc., with which we are con- 
fronted today. 

So much for high speed printing per se. In my opin- 
ion, too much emphasis has been placed on the need 
for these high speed output devices. Certainly we need 





THIS TRIO OF TOP brass appears in a jovial mood. George 
Stark is the new AMI chairman of the board; H. H. Corey is a 
past AMI board chairman, and now heads Geo. A. Hormel & Co. 
board. Floyd Segal is vice president of Wisconsin Packing Co. 
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them for large volumes of invoices. We need them for 
large payrolls, for check writing and things of that 
sort, but too much emphasis has been placed on the 
need for high speed printing in order to get informa- 
tion to management faster. Actually, that is the wrong 
approach. 

INFORMATION FOR MANAGEMENT: Much of 
the information which management is getting today, 
and much of the additional information which man- 
agement thinks it wants, is of questionable worth. Ac. 
tually, there are many routine decisions which can be 
made in an electronic data processing system, made 
in a fashion which will permit management to receive 
only vital, timely, action information. Why should 
anybody in an executive capacity receive a 28-line 
P&L when there are only two items on that statement 
upon which he should take immediate action? Let's 
give him the two action items; let him act and then 
come back and review the balance of the information. 
This is the area in which the greatest potential, the 
greatest savings in automated or electronic processing, 
are to be found, through more scientific management, 
which is made possible through timely and vital in- 
formation. 

I would like to talk just a little bit now about one 
piece of equipment because it illustrates, in a manner 
that the most uninitiated of laymen can understand, 
what electronic data processing can do. This piece 
of equipment has been in operation for slightly over 
four years. It was installed in a large retail depart- 
ment store for inventory control. All of us have an in- 
ventory control problem of some sort or another, so 
I think it is a very excellent illustration. 

I am not citing this piece of equipment because it 
saves this store a lot of money or because it is a fool- 
proof piece of electronic hardware that doesn’t make 
mistakes. The store has had a lot of trouble with it. 
The main trouble was the store bought the machine 
from a small manufacturer, and the manufacturer sub- 
sequently went out of business. The store has had 
servicing problems. It has had problems in making 
changes in the stored program, which is part of a special 
purpose computer. However, after four years, the ma- 
chine still is working. It is a very small machine, 
smaller than the average clerical desk. The input is 
through a single keyboard. The output is through 
a standard electric typewriter. 

The equipment is used to maintain seven classes of 
unit inventory information for each of 8,000 stock 
keeping items. For each of these 8,000 items, the 
store maintains on order the receipts to date, the i 
ventory in the warehouse, the inventory on the selling 
floor, the inventory in the finishing room, sales and 
the returns. The store also maintains dollar informa 
tion for each of 400 vendors and each of 100 mer 
chandise classifications. If I recollect correctly, the 
store has on order at cost, receipts to date, inventory 
at cost, inventory at retail, sales at retail, returns at 
retail and price changes for each of the 400 manufac- 
turers and 100 merchandise classifications. 

Again let me emphasize that input is through a single 
keyboard. The keyboard operation >in itself, I think, 
is very significant. Let’s assume that of 100 stockkeeping 
items, numbers 1, 2, 3 and 4: have been received. 
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The operator merely records the number 1-2-3-4 and 
the quantity 100 and depresses a receipts motor bar. 
In that single operation, she updates nine classes of 
total. For example, the on order quantity for 1-2-3-4 
is read out, reduced by 100 and the new balance read 
back into the machine. Receipts to date is read for 
1-2-3-4, increased by 100, and the new balance read 
back into the machine. The on-hand is read out, in- 
creased by 100 and the new balance read back into 
the machine. The same happens for the vendor con- 
cerned and the merchandise classification. The nine 
classes of total are updated in one simple keyboard entry, 
and it is unnecessary to pick up the old balance. The 
old balance is read out automatically, thus eliminating 
the time today consumed for old balance pick-up. 
That bugaboo, the old balance pick-up error, also has 
been eliminated. 

A wide variety of output information is available 


O. F. MATTHEWS of 
John Morrell & Co. 
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from this very simple equipment, and as I mentioned, 
the output is confined to a modified electric typewriter, 
which is actuated by the computer itself. The ma- 
chine has the ability to read out one class of total— 





"BACTERIA CAN BE CONTROLLED," says Dr. G. M. Dack, Food 
Research Institute Laboratory, University of Chicago. Miss Rita 
Campbell, National Livestock and Meat Board, takes the shroud 
off new calorie counters, and Dr. Bernard Schweigert, AMI Founda- 
tion director, discloses what the Foundation has done and expects 
to do in the field of meat and its by-products. 
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one of the seven I previously mentioned—for a single 
stockkeeping item, a single vendor or a single class of 
merchandise, or it may read out all seven classes of 
the total for the item, the vendor or the merchandise 
class. Or the machine may read out only the sales 
for all the 8,000 stockkeeping items or one class of 
total for only a group of stockkeeping items. This in- 
formation is available in any frequency or form de- 
sired. The initial reports issued by this equipment were 
all items on which there was activity on the current 
day and all items on which there was no activity. 

The reports can be prepared without operator at- 
tendance. Conceivably someone could press the re- 
quired buttons at the end of the day, let the machine 
write out the reports, and they would be ready for 
management officials upon their arrival the next 
morning. To date, the store executives haven’t decided 
to live quite so dangerously. 

One of the very important plusses on this equipment 
has been its use by the sales people who come in 
from the selling floor and interrogate the machine to 
find out, for example, if chair number 1234 is avail- 
able with black upholstery and mahogany legs, so 
they can go out and tell the customer, “Yes, we have 
a half a dozen of those in the warehouse.” The result 
is improved customer service. 

I mentioned the output. I would like to give you 
an aside. At the time I visited the manufacturer, from 
an engineering standpoint he had deemed it advisable 
to up end the typewriter on the end of the desk because 
it was less complicated for him to actuate the type- 
writer mounted in that fashion. 

These are just a few for-instances of what is here 
today, what other people have done today, which I 
hope will stimulate your thinking as to some of the 
things you might do today, regardless of the size of 
your operation. Now is the time to get in and make 
your feasibility study, to determine whether you are 
ready for automated data processing in some form. At 
the end of that study, you may decide there is no equip- 
ment available for you. However, the very thorough 
and critical analysis which is required in making a 
survey for consideration of such equipment will squeeze 
a lot of water from your current operations. The in- 
stallation of such equipment demands an orderly house. 
Let’s get that house in order now. 
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Accounting Session 


Questions and Answers 


Sheen A. E. ERICSON: We have received 
a number of questions in advance. We will ask C. B. 
Allman to be part of the panel. 

The men from our companies whom we have asked 
to sit on the panel are, M. C. Breen of Agar Packing 
Co., Ted Gibson of The Rath Packing Co., Leonard 
Pedersen of Oscar Mayer & Co., N. J. Braun of Braun 
Brothers Packing Co., and Bert E. Steele, who also is 
with Oscar Mayer & Co. 

The panelists are really going to have to do a capsule 
or nutshell job, because the answers to some of these 
questions could run into a speech or a talk. 

B. E. STEELE: This question is, “The bulletin on 
methods and procedures for evaluating machine ac- 
counting mentions the prospect of complete office au- 
tomation. Does this refer to integrated data process- 
ing through the use of punched five-channel tapes as 
well as the larger electronic data processing installa- 
tions? Are any packers using punched tapes in their 
order billing and sales analysis procedures?” 

I would say yes to the first part of this question, 
that the use of punched tape definitely should be con- 
sidered in the whole program of automation. Mr. 
Eidem covered the point quite well in his talk, and 
there are many cases in which we can capture the origi- 
nal information right at the source and put it into 
punched tape so that we do not have to re-key that 
information farther along the line. 

The punched tape can be used through tape-to- 
card machines to prepare punch cards and some of the 
manufacturers are also developing machines, or have 
developed machines, computers and electronic proc- 
essing machines, in which the tape can be fed directly 
into the machines. 

I am not sure about the extent to which this is be- 
ing used by the packers. I can tell you a little about 
what we have done with it. We have used punch 
tape primarily in two types of applications; one is a 
typewriter tape-punch application in which orders writ- 
ten in the sales department must be transmitted by 
wire to other units. We actually prepare the tape that 
goes into the teletype equipment. We are using a 
Flexiwriter machine. 

Another job which we are doing is receiving cost 
information from about 15 plants on carcass beef. Each 
plant wires in its costs by grades and weight ranges 
and we consolidate the costs to figure a total com- 
posite cost by weight and grade range and make a 
comparison between plants and with the composite. 

M. C. BREEN: The question here regarding Ramac 
is, “How would you use the information, for instance, 
for inventory control, and what about the cost?” 

Agar was one of the first packers to order a Ramac. 
We thought about it considerably and we measured its 
cost against the system we have now, involving the 
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cost of operation, and, after spending some time, we 
were convinced that a Ramac could be used by our 
company as well as any other medium-sized company 
or larger firm. The programming we have done with 
IBM is not complete. However, we have done enough 
so that we feel very happy that we were one of the 
first to order the machine. 

Time, as we know in the packing industry, is a very 
vital factor. We don’t have a lot of it. The time that 
we do have must be used to the best advantage. From 
the programming that we have done, we are con- 
vinced that we will save time. Also, we will reduce 
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costs in the operation of this machine in our system. 
We have primarily dealt with the order-writing system, 
the billing and the payroll. While we haven’t completed 
our programming, we are convinced that it will be 
of vital service to us. 

On this question involving inventory control, all I 
can say is that we have not reached that part of our 
programming. However, with the memory storage Ca- 
pacity of the machine, if this is a vital factor to the 
gentleman who asked the question, I think he would 
not have too much trouble handling inventory control. 

L. H. PEDERSEN: My question is: “We are think- 
ing of mechanizing our sales analysis. We are consid- 
ering punch card tabulating on the large machines with 
50 or more registers. How do we determine which is 
the more economical?” 

Well, the first thing to do is to determine what you 
want and write down on a piece of paper, “I want 
this, this and this.” Then, call in all the equipment man- 
ufacturers, IBM, Remington or any of the large com- 
panies and give them your problem. “Here is what 
I want. How do I get it?” 

We have a couple of other factors to consider. First 
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of ail is timing. Will this machine give me the in- 
formation when I need it? Well, maybe you can elimi- 
nate one or two machines at that time. If you don’t, 
you face another big thing we are concerned about in 
our business. That is the old dollar sign. You know, 
you can have the machine to do the work at the time 
you want it, if you are willing to pay the cost. 

N. J. BRAUN: “What method of verification is rec- 
ommended when invoices are prepared for tabulating 
equipment?” 

Well, the first verification is the key punch verifica- 
tion for both the quantity and amount. The next should 
be a check deck that is run through the calculator to 
determine if the computer is functioning properly; the 
check deck has a precalculated amount to check against. 
The next verification we make is to check the entire 
invoiced weight against the amount of weight we have 
received from the shipping department. The two total 
weights must check out. 

TED GIBSON: Thank you, Art. We have been 
labelled the experts of electronics. I think that term 
is used a little freely. I have a definition of an expert; 
I always think of him as the guy from out of town. 

The question I have is, “I have sometimes wondered 
whether we analyze our procedures as scientifically as 
we should before deciding upon new procedures or 
methods. Would you tell us something about the va- 
rious survey methods and when to use them?” 

I assume that you want to know how we can apply 
electronics to our presén\ systems. The first thing we 
would want to know is, where are we going, what are 
we going to do? To start with, I think we should 
select the proper people, who know the various depart- 
ments very thoroughly and who can contact manage- 
ment without a turndown. Then, we take a little nickel 
pencil and a pad of paper and we proceed to do the 
entire operation with that 5c pencil. If we can do it 
with a pencil on our paper, then we feel we can do the 
job electronically with punched cards or other methods. 

We should study our stationeries, the procedures we 
use and their cost. I think the biggest point is the simpli- 
fication of the method, the paperwork and the flow of 
the work so that each department can get its part of the 
job done as cheaply as possible. We don’t enter the 
tabulating room, or we don’t even look at a piece of 
equipment when we are starting this procedure, but 
we do prepare and analyze the method. After we have 
it thoroughly analyzed we will take a look at the equip- 
ment. We should be very familiar with the different 
types of machinery because there is a different kind 
made to do almost any job we wish to do. 

If we go further into these procedures, we must think 
of the education of our people since we are going to 
have to teach them more extensively than ever before. 
We can’t think of them as being merely button pushers, 
because there isn’t any machine that is any better than 
the operator or the serviceman who works on it. There- 
fore, we are going to need better communications and 
better education for our people as we purchase these 
different pieces of hardware. The people are the most 
important part of any system we have in our business, 
and we should choose equipment that doesn’t give us 
too much downtime and too much breakage; the 
moment we break equipment, we break down our 
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people just as rapidly. Under such circumstances we 
do not get our jobs done. 

You are wondering about flow charts. A flow chart 
is most important for the people working on the system, 
but for management it doesn’t have too big a meaning. 
It has most meaning for the person who is laying out 
the job. We must have the catalogue to go along with 
the flow chart. 

I might say we are in the meat business, and not in 
the machine business, and let’s use the equipment that 
is available today. 

CHAIRMAN ERICSON: Incidentally, if anyone 
here did not see Ted Gibson’s article in THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER earlier this summer, it would be a good 
thing to look it up. 

R. H. EIDEM: I am afraid that maybe I created 
a wrong impression about the $200,000 saving by 
wiring information versus mailing. This organization 
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has a large teletype and Western Union system and the 
savings will be realized by putting in a series of re- 
transmitting stations between Portland and New York, 
etc. The information would be relayed to San Fran- 
cisco from New York, where a perforated tape would 
be cut, and the wire would then be automatically trans- 
mitted to Portland. The reduction in cost on an av- 
erage communication would be about 45c, in that they 
have the line going full time between New York and 
San Francisco. The answer to this communication 
would be sent to the San Francisco location where 
it would be retransmitted over leased wire, again at 
a saving of 45c. That is the greatest area of saving 
in connection with this particular operation. 

A further savings that is not included in this esti- 
mate would result from greater use of wire communi- 
cation as against long distance telephone. A very con- 
servative estimate is that there would be a reduction 
of approximately 10 per cent in long distance phone 
communication. The wire people will tell you that you 
can expect much greater reductions in your long dis- 
tance telephone bill. 

Another question: “Is there a simple, effective train- 
ing course or procedure to teach employes to get the 
job done satisfactorily?” 

Well, I don’t know of anything in the way of a 
general course to train the beginner. We have done a 
lot of experimenting. We have sent our personnel to 
equipment manufacturers’ schools, which was all right 
in our case. I would not recommend it for an indi- 
vidual company until it reaches the point of equipment 
selection. It would be too easy to be influenced by 
what you know rather than to take into consideration 
some other piece of equipment with which you are not 
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familiar and which might do your job better. 

In the data processing end of the business we have 
conducted some programs for training our audit staff 
and other people in our management service division 
who are not directly connected with data processing. 
We have developed a series of courses which are not 
wholly adequate or satisfactory, but as we have prog- 
ressed with them we have found our mistakes. We now 
feel that we have an adequate course for our own 
people. Several courses have been announced which 
may or may not be good; we haven’t had time to ex- 
plore them. 

Several of the universities have summer courses which 
are reasonably good for indoctrination. However, most 
of them are not pitched at the level of the beginners, 
but are pointed at those who have had some exposure to 
electronic data processing. 

C. B. ALLMAN: The question I have been given 
is, “You mentioned the cost of lc per item. Can you 
elaborate a little as to just how you arrived at it?” 

We obtained the figure by taking the number of in- 
voices actually written in a week, times the average 
number of items that appear on these invoices. To use 
round figures, let’s say that 600 invoices were written 
with an average of five items invoiced. That would be 
3,000 items. In a four-week period it would be 12,000 
which would work out to the total rental of $1,200, 
which gives you an idea how I arrived at that. 

B. E. STEELE: My first question is “Are electronic 
computer applications capable of being set up or pro- 
grammed to leave an adequate audit trail for both 
the internal auditor and the public accountant?” 

I have been in several discussions on that question 
and I think all of these problems can be resolved. The 
principal thing that will happen is that the informa- 
tion that has been previously audited will be in a 
different form. The problem in auditing from elec- 
tronic computers is not too much different from that 
encountered with punched cards; some people were 
concerned with auditing on punched cards when they 
first started on that program. I see our outside auditors 
occasionally making an audit on the machine. In us- 
ing the machine to make the audit, I think that in 
some cases they can audit better. If we get automation 
to the extreme that even your original document is in 
some mechanical form, that may present some prob- 
lems. However, I believe the auditing profession will 
keep abreast or ahead of the use of electronic com- 
puters. 

R. H. EIDEM: We have one other requisite: they 
must make the tape wide enough so that our juniors 
can make the tape marks opposite the magnetic pulses. 

B. E. STEELE: Next, “What kind of assignments 
have you found profitable by packing companies that 
have full-time procedures men in their employ?” “Is 
it possible to generalize how big a plant must be in 
total number of employes or office employes to justify 
a procedures man?” 

Frankly, I don’t have an answer to the last part, 
but the areas we have found most profitable are those 
wherein any kind of paperwork, clerical work, or ac- 
counting work is performed. That goes beyond straight 
accounting departments. I don’t know of any particu- 
lar area of that type you could get into in which some 
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JOHN STROHM (left), well-known agricultural editor, interviews 
H. V. McNamara, president of National Tea Co. at closing session. 


kind of improvement couldn’t be made by a man with 
informed imagination. 

I am never willing to concede that we get to the 
point of perfection. We have men working on payroll 
procedures, order invoice procedures, sales analysis, cost 
procedures, order procedures and within sales depart- 
ments as well as in the regular billing departments. 

As to the size of the office, that would justify hav- 
ing a full-time procedures man, I suppose that that 
would vary depending on two things. First of all, the 
present status of the office. If it were about as ef- 
ficient as you could make it, or'close to perfection, a full- 
time man would be less profitable. The other limita- 
tion is the ability of the person doing the job. 

M. C. BREEN: The first question I have here is, 
“Ts it usually necessary to figure out the time and cost 
of operating a proposed procedure in order to make 
sure you do have the most economical one?” 

I think the answer is, yes. In the meat packing in- 
dustry, both time and cost are very important. We 
don’t make too much money in the industry and in a 
week’s time the same customer can be sold two or 
three times. A P&L cost must be made weekly and 
various statistics must be presented to management. 

I don’t believe you could get a procedure that would 
be the one that you would like without figuring time 
and costs. 

The next question is, “Would the best way to start 
a systems program be to make a survey of all your 
reports and see which ones you can cut out or reduce 
in size or frequency?” 

Regardless of whether a person goes into automation 
or not, I think a company should review its reports to 
see whether they have value or not. Time changes 
the value of reports. I know that when we went into 
automation, we were astounded by the number of 
unused reports we were making, or if people were 
using them, they weren’t using them for the purpose 
for which they were originally intended. 

Today, we occasionally skip a report that we run 
off on the IBM machine to see whether or not a 
person will complain. Sometimes you may make a 
report every day or twice a week and if the frequency 
can be reduced, you save time in your tab depart 
ment or in other departments. I think every company 
should check up from time to time. 

L. H. PEDERSEN: I have the question, “What 
are some pitfalls, if any, to try to avoid in consider- 
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ing possible electronic computer applications? 

We must say there are pitfalls and our speakers this 
morning have talked a good deal about some of them. 
First of all, it is a matter of attitude. Perhaps I can 
illustrate that with a little story. Like many of us, when 
we go on vacation, we like to see scenery as well as talk 
to the people so we can learn about the area. The man 
in this story was that type of person. 

He was driving through Georgia when he saw a 
house about 102 years old up on a hill. The roof was 
a little slanted and in two years it might fall down. He 
walked up and the farmer was sitting in the doorway. 
The traveler said, “Farmer, how was your crop this 
year?” 

The farmer said, “I didn’t plant any. I was afraid 
of the boll weevil.” 

So, to keep the conversation going, the traveler said, 
“Well, how was your corn?” 

The farmer replied, “Didn’t plant any. I was afraid 
of the corn borer.” 

“Well then, how was your potato crop?” 

The farmer said, “No potatoes, I didn’t plant any.” 

So the fellow said, “Well, what did you plant?” 

The farmer replied, “I didn’t plant anything this year. 
I was afraid it wouldn’t rain.” 

That is one way not to get into it. If you can use a 
computer on a positive basis, then you can go ahead. 
The next thing is people; don’t underestimate them. 
Keep your standards mighty high because you need top 
people to make a computer pay off in a short period. 

Another thing you must do is to communicate what 
you are doing. You must communicate with the people 
who are running the machines, the people who may be 
doing a little different job, the people who will receive 
the reports. They are going to look a little different. 
Maybe the date will be down here instead of at the top. 
Let them know ahead of time. Keep the lines open 
and let people know what is going to happen before it 
happens. It will save you a lot of headaches. 

There are other little things to talk about. You must 
have space for the machine. If it is a big machine, a 
lot of floor space is needed. You have to think about 
air conditioning. Computers require more than any 
other equipment and it requires money to take care of 
that need. You have to think about service. Your ma- 
chine is only as good as the service. 

The final thing is, make sure of the controls. You 
know, they are blamed for everything. If it rains, or if 
somebody can’t play golf, well anything that comes 
out of data processing is to blame. After you have a 
computer, that baby will get the blame for it. 

N. J. BRAUN: “What application generally makes 
the most effective use of the memory capacity in the 
electronic computer?” 

Well, generally, all applications which are repetitive 
in nature and contain a certain amount of fixed informa- 
tion can be readily adapted to electronic computers. 
These include invoicing, payroll, sales analysis, inventory 
control, and accounts receivable. For example, on in- 
voicing, you can store in it product code descriptions, 
the name and address cards and your prepriced com- 
modities. 

R. H. EIDEM: “Please tell more about the inter- 
coupler applied to equipment in the office.” 
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It is manufactured and distributed by Systematics, 
Inc., with offices in principal cities. 

The intercoupler can be adapted to many of the 
existing pieces of office equipment, including the Sys- 
tematic, the NRC 3100, the NRC 2000 and many more. 
I don’t know whether it can be applied to all models 
of the Systematic or all models of the 3100. It would 
be necessary to check with the local Systematic repre- 
sentative, giving hu« the model number, the serial num- 
ber and the age of your equipment to determine whether 
it could be used with the intercoupler. 

CHAIRMAN ERICSON: I would like to put the 
finishing touch on this session by reading something by 
Richard F. Sentner, executive vice president of U. S. 
Steel Corporation: 

“Knowledge of costs is fundamental to the success- 
ful operation of any business. The costs involved in 
assembling enormous quantities of basic raw materials, 
providing modern steelmaking facilities, and efficiently 
combining these with millions of man hours of skilled 
labor, present a complex accounting job. Nevertheless, 
through the application of modern techniques, we iden- 





EDITORS LOOK AT THE meat business: Roy Miller, Food Field 
Reporter; Leonard Kantor, Food Topics, and Julian Handler, Super- 
market News. Their discussion was held on Monday, September 23. 


tify these many and varied costs with each of the prod- 
ucts we offer for sale. This detailed cost identification 
permits us to seek constant improvement in individual 
product costs. It also is important in considering the 
prices of individual steel products. 

“Now, let me turn to the element of profit. Earning 
a profit attractive to investors is fundamental to the 
successful operation of any business. If U. S. Steel is 
to fulfill its responsibilities to its owners . . . to its em- 
ployes who depend on it for continued job security .. . 
to the thousands of customers who look to it for ever- 
increasing quantities of improved steel products . . . and 
to the American people who expect U. S. Steel to be 
ready to serve the national interest in time of emergency 
... then it must prosper. If U.S. Steel did not endeavor 
to prosper it would fail to fulfill these responsibilities. 

“But, the actual attainment of such a profit is the 
difficult problem. Business profits are merely a residual 
between the seller’s costs and the proceeds realizable on 
products sold. The fact that a steel buyer will not pay 
more for our steel mill products than for our competi- 
tors’ products is a vital factor in the attainment of a 
profit.” 

I believe, just as he indicated, we have a competitive 
situation, we have a profit to obtain and I think we can 
take that as our goal. 
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Panel of experts in the sausage business examines some 
of the trends from the plant kitchen to kitchen stove. 
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Sausage and Merchandising Session, September 21, 1957 


A var of the nation” report on what is going on 
in the sausage business, and how the Institute’s com- 
mittee on sausage has been trying to cope with va- 
rious industry problems, drew a packed audience at 
the Saturday morning sausage and merchandising 
session. Presiding was C. A. Thommen, general man- 
ager of table-ready meats, Swift & Company, Chicago, 
who is chairman of the AMI sausage committee. “The 
New Era in the Sausage Business” was the theme of 
the panel discussion. 

Panel participants and their individual topics were: 
F. Howard Firor, Merkel, Inc., Jamaica, N. Y., “Chang- 
ing Production Methods and Practices;’ E. Frank 
Penne, manager of the sausage department, The Rath 
Packing Co., Waterloo, Ia., “Packaging and Labeling 
Problems;” A. P. Bowman, product control manager of 
all plants, Oscar Mayer & Co., Madison, Wis., “Main- 
taining Quality Control;” Milton Talbert, manager of 
the fresh and smoked sausage department, Armour and 
Company, Chicago, “Marketing and Merchandising 
Problems ;” Clarence Nockleby, vice president in charge 
of the packing division, Geo. A. Hormel & Co., Austin, 
Minn., “Knowing and Using Your Costs,” and J. A. 
Silberhorn, vice president in charge of merchandising, 
The E. Kahn’s Sons Co., Cincinnati. Chris E. Fink- 
beiner, president of Little Rock Packing Co., Little 
Rock, Ark., summed up the presentations. Chairman 
Thommen opened the session. 

C. A. THOMMEN: The theme of this program is 
“The New Era in the Sausage Business.” These new 
changes and trends apply to every aspect of the business, 
from the time the ingredients are mixed until the finished 
products are distributed to the retailer and bought by the 
ultimate consumer, the housewife. The housewife is the 
final judge of the quality of the product. How well she 
likes it and how frequently she purchases it determine 
how well we do in the sausage business. 

This presentation really is the state of the nation report 
on what is going on in the sausage business and how the 
Institute’s committee on sausage has been trying to cope 
with the various industry problems during the past year 
or so. Some of the subjects that this committee has con- 
cerned itself with during the past year include: 

1) Code dating of packages of meat products; 

2) Proposed changes in regulations that would permit 
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a more flexible listing of the ingredients on labels of 
sausage and other meat products; 

3) Proposed changes in the amount of non-fat dry 
milk solids permitted in sausage products; 

4) Changes in the laws and regulations of various 
states that affect the labeling and distribution of meat 
products in these various states; 

5) Working with the Institute on sausage advertising 
and merchandising programs. for this past summer; 

6) Cooperating with the American Meat Institute 
Foundation on research problems relating to sausage, par- 
ticularly the continuation of research programs in coop- 
eration with the federal Meat Inspection Division on 
questions pertaining to moisture and protein determina- 
tion in such products; 

7) Emphasizing the importance of individual com- 
panies conducting their own cost studies in order to be 
aware of how the changing situations affect their own 
operations, and 

8) Emphasizing the importance of maintaining excel- 
lent quality products so as to continue winning consumer 
esteem for these fine meat products. 

I could mention more but you will hear about them 
in more detail later. I do want to stress how busily this 
committee has worked for the industry. 


CHANGING PRODUCTION METHODS 

F. HOWARD FIROR: When I first received George 
Lewis’ bulletin announcing the program for this morning, 
I asked myself, “What is an expert?” and it seems to me 
to have the same significance as a new title a friend of 
mine recently had printed on his business card, “vice pres- 
ident in charge of troubles—yours and mine.” 

With your permission and indulgence, I am going to 
stick myself out on a limb. When I accepted this assign- 
ment, I had no previous knowledge that we would be 
associated with representatives of a company of the mag- 
nitude and stature of the Ford Motor Company. I admit 
that John McDougall is an expert. In six weeks he came 
up with conclusions, some of which required months and 
years for most of us. I did not write this paper I am going 
to present, but he could well have written many parts 
of it. Those of you who heard Mr. McDougall’s presenta 
tion will recognize that as we go along. 

“Changing production methods in the new era in the 
sausage business”—that’s a simple statement, but it em 
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tails a tremendous responsibility and a lot of trial and 
error for accomplishment. Production, or in its broader 
sense, the manufacturing and formulation of sausage 
products, has faced for some years past, and faces in the 
future, a transition from the art of making sausage by a 
butcher-cook to the science of making sausage by an 
engineer. 

In this transition, however, is contained a definite obli- 
gation, the obligation of maintaining the characteristics 
of appearance, flavor and palatability and the ideological 
and geographical expectations tied up with a metro- 
politan population’s concept of these characteristics built 
up by generations of usage. Compounding these transi- 
tion problems also are the obligations of compliance with 
many and varied regulatory bodies, whose ideas are often 
at variance with the expectancy of the consumer and the 
knowledge of either the butcher-cook or the engineer 
scientist. 

Pattern for Progress: What is the pattern of accom- 
plishment? That is a good and reasonable question, and 
I will try to pinpoint the pattern. 

We must continue to develop and disseminate, from 
our present meager start, a greater scientific knowledge of 
the chemistry of meat, the changes that take place in 
emulsifying, curing and cooking and the reasons why 
these changes take place. To illustrate this, I can point 
to the use of ascorbic acid in cooked and cured sausage 
products and the development and usage of lactic acid 
starter cultures for dry sausage products, 

We must draw on the inventive minds of our technolog- 
ical industries for new machinery that will minimize the 
multiple handling of our raw materials. It is not impos- 
sible to visualize a semi-closed circuit operation. 

We must continue the development of new and better 
machinery for emulsifying and homogenizing our formu- 
las, reducing the impact of time and temperature changes. 
Our record to date is not too bad. We have high-speed 
choppers, automatic peeling machines, automatic portion- 
ing equipment, devices to control the expansion of a cas- 
ing off a stuffing horn, air-conditioned smokehouse con- 
trols that carry out a predetermined processing cycle, 
electrostatic smoking and a continuous smoking and cook- 
ing unit, the closed circuit chub machine, the colloid mills 
and the Mince Master. I am quite sure that all of you 
recognize the fact that there are differences of opinion 
about the value of this equipment that we now have and 
will have in the future. All of these are here either in 
production lines or being evaluated. They’re not enough; 
they only point up what is lacking. 

I recently was confronted with a material handling 
problem in the chopping department. I was unable to 
find the answer within my contacts in the meat industry. 
Through some friends in the baking industry, I found a 
solution which to us is brand new and revolutionary but 
to the baking industry is now old hat. My friends have 
suggested that I attend the next convention of the Amer- 
ican Association of Bakery Engineers and listen with a 
humble heart and open ears. 

We must develop and we must have the right to use 
the tools that research and chemistry can give us to dis- 
charge the obligation which, as I said * before, is con- 
tained within our industry’s transition. 

The committee on sausage of the American Meat Insti- 
tute is a dedicated group of men, dedicated to the pattern 
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MULTIPLE FARROWING of hogs is the subject under discussion 
by these gentlemen. They are Randall Matson, J. H. Doak and 
Bernard Ebbing, moderator, Rath Packing Co., and Lee Fullerton. 


of accomplishment I have outlined and dedicated to 
profits, without which we cannot afford the “New Era in 
the Sausage Business.” 

Exchange Ideas: This committee consists of scientists, 
engineers, butcher-cooks, proprietary owners, salesmen, 
statisticians, economists and just plain working people, 
but they are all fundamentally good businessmen. They 
meet periodically, at least four times a year, and discuss 
trends, exchange viewpoints, resolve mutual industry 
problems and evaluate new ideas on equipment and proc- 
essing techniques. 

Again, drawing on Mr. McDougall, he emphasized the 
value to his company and to the industry of. the ex- 
change of ideas between companies, and the adaptation 
of ideas from other industries to our industry. Proposals 
for changes in regulatory procedures are evaluated and 
presentations are made where and when necessary to pro- 
tect the mutual interests of our industry and the agency 
involved. We have access to the very valuable work of 
the staff of the American Meat Institute Foundation for 
resolving our decisions. 

I cannot say that this committee knows all the answers, 
but we do have a clear-cut objective. I am quite sure 
that in the foreseeable future we will have, with the help 
of this audience, reasonably achieved our pattern of ac- 
complishment and be ready for the next new era. 


PACKAGING AND LABELING PROBLEMS 


E,. FRANK PENNE: It is not my intention to try 
to tell you how to run your business. I would like, how- 
ever, to review with you some of the more pertinent points 
relating to packaging. When we first discussed this pro- 
gram, my thoughts were that packaging should be a sim- 
ple matter about which to talk. What could be said that 
you do not already know? Yet, as I reviewed all the 
problems and complexities of packaging that confront the 
industry, I came to realize that here was a subject of 
inexhaustible possibilities, which could be discussed at 
great length and still without any assurance that the 
package or packages in question would appeal to the 
ultimate consumer. 

This is a new era in packaging. It seems only a short 
time ago when unit packaging was limited to pure pork 
sausage, particularly of the link variety. Yet, as I look 
back, these have been on the market for more than a 
half century. Then in the late 30’s, consumer packaged 
wieners were introduced. What a revolutionary step! 

I am sure that many of us viewed this with dismay. 
Sure, link sausage in packages were traditional although 
the major portion was still sold bulk. Yes, sliced bacon 
in packages was a natural. Who wanted to fool around 
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with a slab of bacon? But franks in a fixed weight pack- 
age? It won’t work, we said. People are accustomed to 
buying these by numbers, not by the pound. How wrong 
we were. The packaged frank met with marked success. 

This was a forecast of events to come. By this time 
many of us were beginning to think of prepackaged items 
in broader terms. 

Then came the war. Meats were in short supply, pack- 
aging materials difficult to obtain, prices frozen. There 
was no incentive or inclination during these trying times 
to experiment with or develop new products and pack- 
ages. Even after the war, business continued to be good. 
Product sold with little or no effort on our part. What 
was the use of spending time, effort and money on prod- 
uct and package development? 

Self-Service Arrives: Then came the late 40’s. Al- 
most overnight, everyone became package conscious. 
Everyone wanted a part of this market that had suddenly 
begun to assume such amazing proportions. Self-service 
was here and with unlimited potential. 

All of us now realize that consumer packaging is here 
and here to stay. We haven’t scratched the surface as to 
the possible application of packaging to meat and meat 
food products in general or to sausage and related items 
in particular. 

How can it be otherwise? Everything that is being 
made today, whether it is foods, household wares, appli- 
ances, or what have you, is prepared for the convenience 
of Mrs. Housewife. Even automobiles are merchandised 
to the sensibilities of woman rather than to the mechan- 
ical abilities of man. Wherever she looks, whatever she 
hears, she is being told that it is convenient, easy to han- 
dle, time-saving, sanitary and above all, attractive. 

We as an industry cannot afford to overlook this kind 
of merchandising. We must continue our research in new 
packaging, experimenting with every conceivable type, 
applying new principles to old styles and old adaptations 
to new principles, constantly exploring the field for new 
ideas, new materials and new methods, not overlooking 
one thing which will make our products more appealing 
to the consumer. 

Many changes and improvements have been made 
throughout the years, and many more are to come. 

Our company has experimented with practically every 
type of transparent film available—cellophane, pliofilm, 
saran, polyetheylene, Cryovac, the several types of lam- 
inated materials and many others. Each one must be 
judged on the basis of what it will do for your product. 
A type that may prove satisfactory to your operation 
may be unacceptable to us. 

Evaluating Material: Our first step in evaluating any 
material is to determine whether it is acceptable sales- 
wise, cost-wise and from a production standpoint. Vast 
sums are being spent by the industry, the suppliers and 
the equipment houses in the development of new mate- 
rials, the improvement of old styles and for equipment 
they require. We must use our native abilities and in- 
genuity to capitalize on this work. 

It is absolutely essential to do this if we are to main- 
tain a position in the economy of our country. 

We cannot do it by downselling too small a package 
or outpricing with one that is too large. Perhaps it would 
be well for us to review briefly the several surveys that 
have been conducted by the American Meat Institute on 
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package size. In 1953, the Institute made a survey among 
members and retailers, and there was a strong indication 
at that time that packages in 1/-lb. and 1-lb. sizes were 
preferred. Again in 1955, the Institute sent out a ques- 
tionnaire asking what changes if any were indicated in 
the prevailing market. Surprisingly enough, the replies 
still strongly favored the 8-oz. and 1-lb. units, with the 
addition, however, that both 6-oz. and 8-oz. units were 
acceptable on pre-sliced sausage. Apparently, this prefer- 
ence still exists in 1957. 

But, whatever we do, whatever our package sizes are, 
let us maintain good quality in our packaged product. 
This is the essence of good business that will make our 
industry prosper. 

Package Dating: Up to now, I have talked about pack- 
aging only. For the next few minutes, I wish to discuss 
the coding and/or dating of packaged products. This 
has been a matter of serious consideration by the AMI 
sausage committee for quite some time because several 
states have indicated they will establish this as a require- 
ment. If the problem is left to the state legislatures, each 
state will have its own ideas as to what constitutes a code, 

You can be sure that this would become so complex 
that it would be practically impossible to handle coding 
or dating properly for interstate shipment. We feel that 
by recommending a standard simplified dating method, 
a great deal of trouble and discord with the dealers can 
be avoided. Likewise, it is very possible that by adopting 
this method, we can avoid legislative action on the part 
of many states. We have examined every conceivable 
type in use today, and after debating these in the com- 
mittee as well as discussing them with many prominent 
chains and supermarkets, the committee selected one 
common method of procedure that we might well con- 
sider using. 

It is a four-digit code representing the day and the 
month. The sum of the first and the fourth figures repre- 
sents the month and the second and third figures, the 
day of the month. Any combination of numbers can be 
used that will total the month. For example: 2 plus 7, 
5 plus 4, or 6 plus 3 would represent September. Thus, 
September 21 would be 2217, 5214 or 6213. 

This, by the way, does not have any bearing on the 
time of application, only on method of procedure. 
Whether this should apply to manufacture, packing or 
shipping is still under discussion by the committee. 


MAINTAINING QUALITY CONTROL 


A. P. BOWMAN: The experience in American in- 
dustry is that quality control is one of the best invest- 
ments to be made. There is no longer any doubt that 
by diverting a reasonable portion of income to well- 
administered quality control, a company not only buys 
itself an insurance policy but it also supplies a catalyst 
for its own growth. 

Quality control is an insurance policy only if it is rec- 
ognized as an intelligent interpretation of objective meas- 
urements so that they are used to ensure the production 
of a product of constant uniformity at a specific -level 
of quality. In this case, quality is best defined as those 
properties of a product which will distinguish it from 
another product having the same general characteristics, 
and in a way that it can be sold with a good margin of 
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profit to a critical consuming public in a highly competi- 
tive market. 

The maintenance of our quality control program is 
based on training rather than policing. We feel that in 
any organization, no matter how small, men draw 
strength from each other. One man’s ideas will spark 
ideas from others, to the extent that the sum total of 
their thinking is greater than the component parts. 
This process should take place not only within a given 
group but also among members of the group and other 
men in the organization. We work on the theory that 
the synergistic results from the effective interchange 
of ideas is an important source of company strength. - 

Conferences with other quality control administrators 
has led me to believe that it is distressingly common for 
quality control problems to be undertaken without full 
thought of all the ramifications of the end product use, 
data on related materials, and the fund of informa- 
tion which is needed as a guide from the laboratory to 
the full-scale production setup. 

Quality control administrators too often do not think 
with complete objectivity about the use of quality con- 
trol in the plant. In too many cases, we tend to wrap 
quality control in the mysteries of high-sounding tech- 
nical terms used by the chemists or bacteriologists, and 
further confuse it with the mystic symbols of the mathe- 
matician. Too often we forget that there is nothing 
that the scientist does in his laboratory or with his 
mathematical tables that will guarantee quality prod- 
ucts if the information is not interpreted in terms of 
what Mrs. Housewife wants. 

Goal Must Be Defined: In Oscar Mayer & Co., we 
recognize that quality control, per se, is not a guarantee 
that a product is adaptable for the purpose for which 
it is intended to be used, or that it is capable of doing 
what it is supposed to do. Therefore, before we at- 
tempt to apply quality-control techniques, we first 
quality-engineer our products for end use standards. 
We have found that if we cannot define in specific 
terms exactly what we want each product to be, we 
cannot expect our workers to produce that product. 

After our merchandising division has adequately de- 
fined what the customer expects in the finished product, 
we then identify the necessary qualities of the raw 
material and the necessary processing procedures to be 
used. We have found that it is extremely important 
that the raw material specifications, process procedures 
and finished product specifications be written in terms 
understandable to the production supervisory personnel 
and be made available to them at all times. 

Experience has shown us that, if we expect to main- 
tain quality, we have to have an auditing system de- 
signed to measure various phases of the manufactur- 
ing procedure, so that our people know that they are 
performing the job that we require of them. We also 
have found that it is very important that this auditing 
procedure be such that it is not used as a policing of 
the workers’ job performance, but rather as a measure- 
ment to aid all of us in the improvement of this per- 
formance. 

The failure of a quality control program is more 
often due to the lack of good employe quality training 
than to any other single cause. An aggressive, well- 
organized, quality-training program is the main high- 
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way of good quality control, and I do not feel that 
policing techniques should be considered a good method 
of training. 

The utilization of chemical, bacteriological and physi- 
cal testing laboratories is essential in the maintenance 
of quality of our products, but we do not feel that it 
is necessary to operate our own laboratories. Where 
we do not operate our own laboratories, we make avail- 
able to our personnel the technical services of the 
American Meat Institute Foundation or other similar 
service laboratories. 

Acceptability Changes: To maintain our quality po- 
sition, our company has had to face the fact that 
environment brings about continual change in accept- 
ability of certain items. Therefore, we have established 
a standards procurement and maintenance section, 
whose responsibility it is to study continually the con- 
sumer acceptance of our various products. When this 
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group is able to detect a change in consumer accept- 
ance, it is their responsibility to identify as nearly as 
possible the reason for this change. When the change 
is in a positive direction, it is spelled out in our speci- 
fications and becomes a requirement of the finished 
product. If our standards procurement section detects 
a negative trend, it will recommend specific changes to 
our development section, whose responsibility it is to 
study and modify the processes to ensure improved con- 
sumer acceptance of the product. 

Maintaining quality requires the maintenance of 
standards, which in turn, is dependent upon good 
measurement. Our experience indicated that by the 
use of statistical techniques, we could substantially re- 
duce the cost of our standards measurement and, at 
the same time, appreciably improve the reliability of 
the information received. 

We have received a by-product of our statistical in- 
spection technique in the form of reduced overfill. The 
savings brought about by the reduced overfill have paid 
or more than paid for the cost of the statistical section, 
and we now receive our quality measurements without 
additional overhead cost. 

As I said before, failure of a quality control program 
is more often due to the lack of good employe quality 
training than to any other single cause, and it is for 
this reason that we use our process control inspection 
group as instructors rather than as policemen. They 
are the people who interpret the technical results of 
the laboratories and the mathematicians into layman’s 
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language, easily understood by our production people. 
Our company recognizes that it is production’s respon- 
sibility to maintain quality. Therefore, our process con- 
trol group’s approach is to work with the foremen and 
supervisors to show them how they can improve their 
operation, rather than to point out what a poor oper- 
ation they have. 

Control Quality All the Way: From the time the raw 
material arrives at our plant, it is under the continual 
observation of our quality control department until it 
arrives in the home. We place importance upon re- 
ceiving proper raw materials and upon proper process- 
ing procedures, with emphasis on refrigeration and san- 
itation, and we continually measure our finished prod- 
uct to see that it meets its end use standard. Good 
inventory control is stressed at all points of our oper- 
ation. With the introduction of brand identification, it 
became apparent that the manufacturer was identified 
by the product the housewife purchased. 

It is for this reason that we have taken the stand 
that the quality control group’s responsibility does not 
end at the shipping dock, and we are continually watch- 
ing to see that our product is properly refrigerated and 
handled en route to the store, and also that the store 
is handling that product in a proper manner. Our 
quality control group again serves as an instructor 
group to work with our salesmen and also with the 
storekeepers to ensure that our customers will receive 
the product at the quality level they expect. 

To maintain our quality, we are continually trying 
to develop our quality control group so that it will be 
spirited and unlimited in its aim for the better. Using 
the basic approach of training rather than policing, we 
are trying to make quality control more than an inspec- 
tion of purchased materials, fabricated parts, manufac- 
turing processes and finished products. We are trying 
to translate technological procedures, testing and 
policing into an educational process, so that quality 
will be an attitude held by every member of our organ- 
ization from the day worker to the board chairman. 


MARKETING AND MERCHANDISING 
MILTON TALBERT: Everyone assembled here is 


well aware of the comparatively recent revolution in 
sausage retailing which has brought about the extreme 
transition to marketing consumer packages instead of 
bulk goods. Therefore, it is elementary that my treat- 
ment of marketing should deal essentially with the pro- 
motion of sausage brands. First, I think it might be 
well to explore such things as consumer motivations 
and methods for increasing sausage consumption. 

To create a better understanding of our marketing 
opportunities, perhaps we should first consider some of 
the things that motivate the housewife in making her 
food purchases. The broadest possible interpretation of 
the meaning we can place on why the housewife buys 
certain kinds of foods in specific forms is that she is 
attempting to promote the well-being of her family. She 
plans much of her action to accomplish this but, on 
the other hand, she is unconsciously influenced by 
changed trends in living habits. 

The housewife consciously thinks in terms of pro- 
viding foods that fit the pattern of being highly nutri- 
tious; foods that provide adequate nourishment, yet 
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meet the trend for weight control. She looks for 
economy, for value in foods that are filled with energy 
producing elements. She continually searches for im- 
proved variety, for new ways to prepare foods that will 
appeal to the appetites of all members of her family. 

But, high on the list of conscious reasons for buying 
convenience foods is her willingness to pay a price for 
the saving of preparation time and energy given to her 
by ready-to-serve meats. The kinds of foods that do 
not save preparation time for her are losing place to 
those that do. And, axiomatically, the competitor who 
serves her needs well gets the business; the neglectful 
competitor does not. 

Unconsciously, the housewife is swayed in her food 
purchases by those changes in living habits which in- 
fluence food buying habits, factors such as the decided 
trend toward self-service in larger stores, the trend to 
suburban living, the trend to more informal living and 
the trend toward increased home entertainment such as 
television, etc. 

One obvious result of these changes has been the 
marked increase in the sale of “snack” items suitable 
for between-meal consumption and for convenience 
foods. The trend to less formal living is demonstrated 
by the trend to more out-of-door eating. The Neilsen 
special research department tells us that the trend to 
more out-of-door eating is more evident among the 
larger families and the younger families. Another in- 
teresting phase of the study shows that almost half the 
families in certain sections of the country own some 
kind of fireplace or portable grill for outdoor cooking. 
Obviously, these trends toward more informal living 
and more home entertainment encourage a greater use 
of pre-cooked and easy-to-prepare food products. 

Sausage Fits Pattern: Sausage fits neatly into the pat- 
tern of this food purchase picture, but only when it 
satisfies the consumer’s demands for service and adapt- 
ability in sufficient degree to survive the intense com- 
petition of other foods. Therefore, we must examine 
each sausage product in light of its justification for ex- 
istence. A sausage product can be tailored for a specific 
purpose and service, but unless it is desirable enough - 
to pay its way by building business, the item is an 
economic waste. It is better to weed out marginal 
products and apply merchandising effort to items hav- 
ing a better consumer demand to answer multiple con- 
sumer needs. In the final analysis, the housewife will 
be the judge of whether a product will succeed; but 
where possible, we should anticipate this decision in 
advance. 

Meanwhile, the sausage manufacturer should be 
learning whether there are more and different services 
his products can be fitted to for the future requirements” 
of the consumer. He also should be developing new 
products that would arouse consumer interest. Strange- 
ly enough, sausage manufacturers have not aggressively 
sought and developed new products and very few com- 
pletely new products have been introduced in 
years, although variations of existing products have 
introduced. Sausage growth has generally been the re 
sult of population increases rather than any pl 
means of increasing per capita consumption. : 

While waiting for new developments, the sausage 
manufacturer can do much now to increase per capita” 
consumption of sausage well above the national aver 
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age. The American people are migratory and carry 
with them tastes acquired elsewhere for many types of 
sausage. Sausage preferences today are much less re- 
gional than they once were. Obviously, sausage variety 
does not need to be closely restricted according to his- 
torical patterns. One sure-fire way to improve sausage 
volume is to enlarge the variety range if it is inadequate. 

Meal-Type Dishes on Rise: Also, sausage is rapidly 
being taken out of the category of non-meal type meat 
items. Chefs and home economists are using news- 
papers, magazines and television increasingly to de- 
velop an awareness that sausage should be used in new 
ways to prepare meal-type dishes reaching far beyond 
the concept of just cold plates and sandwiches. ~All of 
us need to exert our best efforts toward getting more 
sausage consumed at the breakfast meal. 

The battle for a share of the market will go on in an 
interesting way, but even more interesting is the op- 
portunity to expand the entire U. S. market for all 
manner of sausage. The sausage industry as a whole 
should present a united front to promote the sale of 
sausage in competition with other foods. 

Sausage manufacturers, simultaneously with solving 
the problems of production, should apply equal in- 
genuity and resourcefulness to increase sausage con- 
sumption. Figures, statistics, scientific measurements of 
markets are tremendously important, but these are only 
platforms for launching marketing programs. After 
you learn who your customers are, where they are, 
whether your product has an appeal to them, what 
they think of your brand and how your package will 
affect them; after you decide where your greatest poten- 
tials are and whether your distribution policy is sound; 
after you obtain the information from which to formu- 
late marketing strategy, you still have the most import- 
ant problem—to persuade people to buy the products 
that you manufacture. 

Your real danger lies in thinking that if you fit all 
these marketing pieces into place, you’re in. Your prod- 
uct may be in the retail store. but if you haven’t suc- 
ceeded in persuading people to buy your brand, you’re 
not in at all. Your’re on the outside looking in. One 
concept of this inadequacy is spotlighted when your 
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products have not been thoroughly market tested. As 
a consequence, they may clutter up retail stores and 
thereby contribute to a generally lowered opinion by 
dealers of the importance sausage can create for in- 
creased profits. 

One point of marketing strategy I should like to dis- 
cuss is a re-evaluation of pricing principles. Too often, 
in the sausage business, prices are quoted without a 
complete understanding of all elements of cost. As a 
result, sales are frequently made at a level which creates 
a situation both unproductive of profit and leading to 
a general breakdown of good marketing practices. Often 
again, a sausage manufacturer, consumed with a false 
anxiety for maintaining volume, will take the price 
route and will not include all elements of marketing 
costs in his selling prices. 

Such action can offer only a temporary advantage 
and is detrimental to the industry. Thus, we see the 
need for a tremendously firm pricing policy, based upon 
what we should realize from our efforts as sausage 
manufacturers. Obviously, the industry needs sufficient 
profits to obtain a return on capital invested and to 
meet all marketing costs. 

Aid to Pricing: An excellent approach to help solve 
our pricing difficulties and misconceptions has been 
made available by the American Meat Institute in its 
July, 1957, publication of “Profit Problems in the Meat 
Packing Industry” by Gottfried O. Mayer, vice presi- 
dent of merchandising, Oscar Mayer & Co. I com- 
mend this document to you for your earnest study and 
sincere application. Time, of course, does not permit 
a reading of this fine dissertation at this meeting, but 
if you have not already read the publication, we suggest 
that you obtain a copy. 

We advocate these two important points for your 
consideration : 

1.) Profit margin determination and sales structure 
should be set and controlled entirely by top manage- 
ment so that sausage profits can be engineered. This ac- 
tion pattern is used in many other successful industries 
and certainly should be a doctrine for sausage sales. 

2.) Extreme urgency and even hysteria can and 
should be removed from volume considerations in sau- 
sage sales. Naturally, we must sell reasonable quanti- 
ties of product to keep fixed charges in balance, but 
production goals must not be set higher than ability to 
sell. Sales organizations can maintain proper sales price 
level consistently only if they have the ability to sell 





slightly more product than is produced by their firms. 

I believe we should consider that marketing efforts 
should not be dissipated on products that do not stand 
a strong chance of surviving and growing in a competi- 
tive market. In the past, too great stress has been 
placed on the relatively easy job of spending advertising 
and promotion dollars, while insufficient attention has 
been given to the more difficult job of providing prod- 
ucts that fill a valuable place in the consumers’ wants 
and needs. 

Advertising and promotion placed behind a product 
that is gradually losing its share of market can acceler- 
ate that product’s failure by over-burdening it with 
costs. But conversely, advertising and promotion can 
contribute strongly to helping a product that offers a 
new and more desirable solution to consumer problems 
than competitive products do. 

A subtle and irrevocable revolution has been taking 
place in marketing, and those who focus attention on 
production to the neglect of the marketing function 
have been and are being passed by. After being certain 
you have the right product, the important thing to do 
is to seek new ways to attract and persuade consumers. 
In other words, you should find the “action ingredient” 
in your product and dramatize it to make it sell for you. 


KNOWING AND USING YOUR COSTS 
CLARENCE NOCKLEBY: Each month and year 


we see our cost to sell increase, and so this theme is 
certainly an important one and one in which all of 
us should be interested. Knowing our costs is import- 
ant. Equally important is using these costs in the sell- 
ing of your product so as to obtain a fair margin of 
profit to which you are entitled. So my brief remarks 
are going to center on, first, what we should know 
about our costs, and, second, and just important, how 
we should use these costs after we know them. 

If we are honest with ourselves, we must agree it 
is most ridiculous to attempt to operate a business hav- 
ing all the hazards we find in meat processing, and 
which has so many variables, requires so much capital 
and produces such a low margin of profit per dollar 
of sales, without having a most complete knowledge 
of what each and every item manufactured actually 
costs. 

In visiting with many sausage processors in regard 
to what method they use to arrive at their actual costs, 
it is surprising, indeed, how many methods are em- 
ployed. This proves that we in this industry are badly 
in need of a clear, simple cost accounting system that 
can be easily understood, kept up-to-date and used 
effectively. There are, I believe, too many meat 
processors today doing business by the feel of the 
market rather than selling at a fair profit over costs. 

Each year finds us putting more of our product into 
smaller and handier packages for the consumer until 
we find the services performed in that direction cost 
far more in certain instances than the raw materials 
actually used. It is, therefore, very important that we 
figure the cost of all these services into the cost of 
our product. 

You Must Work Out Method: Knowing our costs 
has been discussed at every AMI convention in one 
form or another. There have been many constructive 
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ALL SIGNED UP, men in foreground pause for a friendly chat. 


suggestions on how to arrive at these costs. Let me 
emphasize right here that, unless you yourself work out 
a simple, complete and efficient method to arrive at 
your costs, no one will do it for you. 

If you are one of the fortunate processors who has 
made a profit in meat processing this past year, you 
did so, I am sure, because you knew your costs and 
had a true actual cost as a guide to selling. If you, 
however, experienced poor results profit-wise, either you 
did not figure everything into your costs and have a 
true actual cost as a guide to sell, or you did not use 
these costs as you should have when making your sales. 

Now let us consider what we must know in figuring 
our costs. Beef and pork, being the basic ingredients 
used these days in the production of sausage, must be 
blended at all times with other materials in such a 
way that the quality of the product will not suffer, 
and these materials must be used to the best possible 
advantage from the standpoint of cost. We all know we 
must check our shrinks. We must obtain the full yields 
that are consistent with good quality. I believe, gen- 
erally, these things are given proper recognition. 

It is direct and variable service costs that are such 
a major part of costs today, to which we must give 
more careful and thorough study. Just this past week, 
I did some checking into our overheads, exclusive of 
our labor costs and fringes, which we in our company 
have broken down into 31 categories. These are the 
direct and variable costs to which we must give more 
study and complete consideration if we are to have a 
true, actual cost figure. 

These categories are: packages; payroll taxes; casing 
supplies; direct supplies; bank charges; brokerage; 
drayage; dues and subscriptions; government inspection; 
group insurance; handling; icing; incidental; legal and 
professional; light, water and power; order charge; re- 
pair labor; repair supplies; repair outside; service labor; 
shipping and icing overhead; supplies indirect; tele- 
phone and telegraph; travel; truck and auto expense; 
administration expense; building and equipment depre- 
ciation; general insurance; machine rental and depreci- 
ation; interest on investment and taxes. 

Hardly a day passes but what some commodity of 
service that we use in our business increases in price, 
so we must be alert at all times and inject these in- 
creases into our costs the minute they occur. 

If you have cost accountants, ‘they should be con- 
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tinuously studying on which products to apply these 
costs. I have reason to believe there are many pro- 
cessors today who apply these costs in a straight line 
relationship to the finished products. A study would 
quickly reveal that frankfurters in a 1-lb. package, for 
instance, should share a greater part of these added costs 
than a large bologna packed in bulk. 

That “Volume” Monster: In the meat packing busi- 
ness, we have that monster called “volume” which we 
must always consider in our costs. We worry about idle 
brick and mortar, idle machines, keeping labor busy. 
We continually try to impress upon ourselves that 
greater volume will lower our costs and, I believe, we 
must rightly take this into consideration. But it is most 
important, indeed, to recognize always that volume to 
reduce overhead should never be sought eagerly at the 
expense of profit. 

It is also important today that overhead be kept 
constantly up-to-date, based on previous tonnage and 
previous expense experience, plus those added future 
costs that you well know must be absorbed. Only by 
so doing will we know to what extent added volume 
will allow either a reduction in our operating costs or 
a more favorable profit in our operations. 

One of the greater sins in our business is letting one 
commodity carry the other, profit-wise. For instance, 
because sliced bacon, boiled ham and sausage are made 
in one factory, the profit figure for the month is based 
on the overall production rather than on the produc- 
tion of each item. We must departmentalize operations 
so that charges and credits can be accurately made 
against each commodity produced so that, in the end, 
the plant manufacturing profit will show on the items 
where profits or losses occur. 

How should we use these costs after we have them? 
We certainly agree that selling meats and sausage today 
is 4a most competitive business. We also know that too 
much of the time we are more concerned about what 
our competition gets for a similar item than we are 
in selling our own products at a profit. 

I have visited with some of the customers who we 
supply, and I am positive they recognize it is import- 
ant that their suppliers must sell at a profit. Without 
profit, it is impossible for suppliers to reduce costs and 
to do things more efficiently. A prepackaging line that 
requires a $10,000 investment cannot be installed if 
the supplier is not permitted to make a profit on the 
product which that machine will package. Still, that 
very piece of equipment, because of more efficient oper- 
ation, could reduce the cost to the retailer by 1c to 2c 
per pound. 

Costs to Sell Rising: At this very convention, large 
and small packers and processors alike, have been 
talking about things that would improve the efficiency 
in their processing plants, but the very low or non- 
existent profits in this industry so far this year will not 
permit the outlay of capital. Each month and year 
we see our selling cost increase. Only recently there 
was another freight increase. You all know what’s hap- 
pened to drayage and delivery costs. Transportation for 
our sales people is up. Telephone and telegraph ex- 
pense continues to increase. Interest rates are higher. 
The cost of doing business all along the line continues 
'o increase. So it is important, indeed, if you have not 
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already added all these increased costs to your actual 
selling expenses to cover all services rendered, that this 
be your first order of business. 

Our customers require and are entitled to improved 
and faster service. The new consumer meat packages 
on the market today require speedier handling under 
the best possible refrigerated conditions. Competition 
for showcase space has reached a point where many 
suppliers make stock replacements in the showcase. We, 
in this industry, must develop with our distributive out- 
lets, the respect that is due the perishability of these 
high quality sausage and meat products. The hidden 
costs for these services must be brought into the open 
and applied against our cost to sell and deliver. 

Could it be that many of our sales representatives are 
selling in the past, rather than from a standpoint of 
really understanding the additional costs to sell? Have 
we brought to their attention forcibly enough what 
these costs are so that they, in turn, will add it to their 
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selling prices? There is a great deal that can be done 
in having sales people, from the top down, more 
thoroughly educated with all concepts of costs to an 
extent that prompts them to have confidence in the 
accuracy of these costs on which selling prices are to 
be established. 

We in our company meet with cost people in daily 
price meetings, deliberately injecting questions that 
prompt discussions in such a fashion that a better 
understanding is had on the part of the sales depart- 
ment as to the basic concept of cost calculations. Our 
sales executives, in particular, must be very cost con- 
scious so that if there is any misunderstanding regard- 
ing the cost of a certain item, they may debate the 
issue. Usually, when it is explained to the sales ex- 
ecutives why it is necessary to increase the cost, they 
are in full accord to increase the selling price. 

We all know that something must be done to take 
the sausage business out of the doldrums it has been 
in this past year from a profit standpoint. The most 
certain way to do this is to make extensive studies to 
be positively sure that all expenses of doing business 
are included in our cost and, when we do know what 
these costs actually are, to sell our product so that each 
and every item carries a fair margin of profit. If we 
do this, we are putting the entire sausage industry on 
a stronger economic basis where we can afford to make 
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investments in new brick and mortar, in new ideas 
and in new equipment, thereby lowering our costs so 
that it will be possible for this very important part of 
our industry to meet the keen competition that we face 
today from other food products. 


PLEASING THE CONSUMER 
ART SILBERHORN: Did it ever occur to you that 


each and every one of us in this room is working for 
the same boss? While I have to admit we all may 
receive our checks from different people, the final fig- 
ures on that check are determined by how well we 
please our real boss—Mr. and Mrs. Consumer and their 
families. 

If anyone in this room has a feeling that the con- 
sumer is not the real boss, consider for a moment your 
product line. How many times have you dropped a 
product from your list? How many times have you 
taken a good look at another product and reviewed it, 
checked the eating quality, the eye appeal, the texture 
and the price? Yet, it just never seemed to move from 
the dealer’s counter? Who was it that took the product 
from your list? None other than our old friend the con- 
sumer, our real boss. 

Just who is this consumer that we are talking about? 
It is Mom, Dad, Grandma, Grandpa, Sis and Junior, 
because in this new era, it is the All-American family. 
The entire family now drives to the theater, to the 
drive-in restaurant, to the drive-in bank and to the 
store to shop, where each may have a final say in the 
final product selection. This All-American family, then, 
is our real boss, and pleasing them is our most important 
job. Pleasing them is a MUST. 

How is the best way for us to please them? First of 
all, what pleases them most?. All the speakers on to- 
day’s program have mentioned specific things that ulti- 
mately lead to pleasing the consumer: packaging, pro- 
duction methods, quality control, cost and marketing 
procedures. But what is basic? Sometimes in our in- 
dustry, one would think it was price and price only. 
Why is this? One reason may be that the sales depart- 
ment working under the stress of larger distribution 
or volume goals may think a lower price will not only 
please their customer, but at the same time also will 
please the ultimate consumer. They, in turn, pressure 
the production department for a product which they 
can sell at a lower price. 

The production department then attempts to make 
a product just as good, or one that looks the same, but 
at the lower price. This may make the sales depart- 
ment temporarily happy, but what about the consumer? 
She may buy it once, but will the taste, the quality, 
the product be the same? Will she return for more? 
The initial sales records, then, or until the pipelines 
are filled, may be high, but consumer repeat business 
is questionable because price was the only consideration. 
In considering price only, take a look at your sales and 
production records. Doesn’t your number one product 
line contribute more steady week-in and week-out sales 
than your cheaper-priced competitive number two line? 

Too Much for Too Little: We hear a lot today about 
convenience for the consumer. Without a doubt, con- 
venience is a very important aspect. Cake mixes, waffle 
mixes, prepared frozen foods, just to mention a few, 
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are all well accepted proof that convenience is a very 
important step in pleasing the consumer. In this new 
era of sausage, we slice it, we package it, we put it in 
a pan which becomes a skillet. We search for more 
and more ways to make the product more presentable, 
easier for Mrs. Housewife to prepare. In fact, in our 
industry we go them all one better, and Frank Penne 
touched on this, too. We put our product in 5-oz., 6- 
0z., 7-0z., 8-0z., 9-0z., 12-0z., yes, even 4-0z. packages, 
so that each and every member of the family can select 
a different size. 

I am wondering if, with our number system, we are 
not trying to do too much for too little? Maybe we 
should standardize. Possibly it would be a benefit to 
the consumer. Then, too, we can see the self-service 
trend, with the big plus of impulse sales—a bigger 
variety of items—so we pakage our product in bright 
colors. We design and re-design our packages: we make 
a family of packages so they are easily identifiable by 
the consumer and make it easy for her to pick our 
brand. And we hope she will continue to pick it. 

But are these the basic motivations that please the 
consumer most? These may motivate the consumer to 
buy once, but pleasing her means gaining her continu- 
ous purchases. In our company, we recognize them all 
as important steps, important plusses that aid Mrs. 
Consumer in her first selection. However, it is very 
easy in this new era to place them all above the very 
basic qualities that in the long run please the consumer 
and persuade her to buy a product over and over again, 

Appeal to All Senses: This basic quality, we feel, is 
building value received into the product itself. The 
product must taste good. It must be tender to eat, and 
it must maintain fresh wholesomeness from our plant 
to the consumer’s table. The product must appeal to all 
five human senses—taste, feeling, sight, smeJl and hear- 
ing. These senses, in fact, are the only means the con- 
sumer has of judging one product in relation to another, 

How, then, can we best go about pleasing these judg- 
ment qualities? We first of all ascertain a need for the 
product. It may be a completely new product, or it 
may be an “oldie” that needs a shot in the arm. There 
are various methods of checking this need—consumer 
panels, our own people, who suggest new or revamped 
items; competitive products within or outside our in- 
dustry; suggestions of sales personnel; our department 
heads. 

We then hold our sales and production meeting, 
which includes the production and sales heads, comp- 
troller representation, quality control representation 
and our laboratory manager. The product idea is out- 
lined to each, so that everyone in attendance is familiar 
with the need and the type of product desired. The 
people in the meeting proceed with their ideas about 
the product, keeping in mind our overall policy which 
is highly endorsed by the president of our company, 
that the quality will determine the price, rather than 
the price determining the quality. 

Following this original meeting, the testing of the 
product starts, with the laboratory, quality control and 
sausage department cooperating in the formula prepara- 
tion. The finished product is then again brought before 
this sales and production meeting and checked for eye 
appeal, flavor, texture and eating quality. If it is de 
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cided that the product meets our quality standards, it 
is then subjected to an independent consumer panel for 
testing. 

The result of the consumer test panels helps us to 
decide whether the product should be produced as sub- 
mitted, improved or rejected. If the item is approved, 
we feel certain that value is built into the product 
itself. Strict quality control standards are established, 
for we feel we have a basic start on pleasing the con- 
sumer. Then, and only then, do we make our final 
decision on the package type, because we realize that 
a new suit does not make the man, nor a new dress 
the woman. The packaging, the convenience and the 
final price at which the item must be sold may become 
the plus factors in the final merchandising of the prod- 
uct, if value received is built into the original product. 

One visual symbol that is certain to appear on the 
approved product is our American Beauty label. We 
take pride in this label and in the things it stands for. 
It appears only on our top quality products and, in- 
cidentally, this is the only way in which we sell our top 
quality products. 

Summing up, we should remember that: 

1) Pleasing our real boss—the consumer, the AIll- 
American family— is our most important job. 

2) The four senses of taste, sight, feeling and smell 
are the basic motivations in pleasing the consumer. The 
fifth sense, hearing, only becomes effective when the 
other four are obtained and the value received proved. 
For then, word-of-mouth comments by consumers, when 
they are pleased, help to increase the sale. 

3) It is necessary to have a definite plan for develop- 
ing, testing, approving and standardizing the product. 

4) The top management of the company then must 
have the intestinal fortitude, once the product has 
proved a consumer pleaser, to continue to make it uni- 
form, despite rising costs or fluctuating raw material 
cost, for the price of the product must continue to 
realize a profit margin. Reducing the quality to meet 
a price situation not only hurts the company in the 
long run, but also, when the pleasing of the consumer 
is forgotten, our entire sausage industry stands a chance 
of losing a customer. 

A lot of products are being sold every day, and no 
one company is going to sell 100 per cent. We prob- 
ably differ from most packers, in that we don’: feel 
we should strive for 100 per cent of the business. We 
feel we can get a share of the business if we please the 
consumer and still maintain a fair margin of profit. 
Our policy keeps us from constantly striving for lower 
price to obtain a larger share. Instead of that, we try 
to obtain a fair share, at a profitable margin, by doing 
our very best to assure value received in the product 
itself, thereby pleasing the consumer. 

CHAIRMAN THOMMEN: Now we are ready for 
questions from the audience. 

HENRY KRUSE, Seattle Packing Co.: I would like 
to ask the panel what the attitude should be towards 
second grade or so-called imitation lines of quality. 

PANELIST SILBERHORN: With the consumer 
packaging that we have been talking about, the main 
thing is to have your package in the store with your 
top label on it, and you certainly would not put your 
top label on a second grade or third grade product. In 





fact, some states do not allow such product. It is our 
feeling that the top quality product with value built 
into it offers the public what it wants, and over the 
long pull it is a much better product to feature. 

CHAIRMAN THOMMEN: Does anyone else on 
the panel want to comment on that? 

CHRIS E. FINKBEINER: I would comment a little 
bit more bluntly than that. In fact, I made a note here 
to say something about it, and I think that the sausage 
industry is stupid in producing a second grade product 
for today’s consumer. The industry’s markets are 40-oz. 
bellies that have to be filled three times a day, and if 
you fill them with second grade merchandise, there is 
no room for the Grade A or the No. 1 product. So, 
the less of that merchandise we can have on the mar- 
ket, the longer our industry will live. I think that is 
kind of a blunt answer, but I believe that’s the right 
one. We won't face up to it, but that’s it. 
CHAIRMAN THOMMEN: Do we have some more 


questions? If not, we will hear a summation. 


SUMMING UP 


CHRIS E. FINKBEINER: I would like to start out 
in a very formal vein, if I may, and say that this is 
a great industry that we sit here representing—the 
sausage industry of America. It is one of the few in- 
dustries that today is moving its share of the agricultural 
product to the consumer at some semblance of a profit. 
We have a great responsibility to the raiser of our raw 
material to continue to move it to the consumer at a 
profit, and so many of you being here today and being 
interested in this program certainly shows that you 
want to try to do the job, and to do it right. 

A lot of the things that you have been told here to- 
day are things you all know, but it is good to see that 
they are still the creed of our industry. Some day I 
pray to God that this great industry will see fit to do 
365 days out of the year what every one of us believes 
in, what we talk about here and what we all agree is 
the proper way to conduct our business. 

We are in a market today that is changing. There is 
one thing about American industry, overall, and that is 
that every single company would like to do better tomor- 
row than it did yesterday; everyone measures himself on 
how much better off he is today than he was yesterday. 
When you have a market that is continually changing, 
you have to be a flexible part of it because if you are 
not, then you will be separated from the men and find 
yourself a boy, and we are separating the men from the 
boys in this industry at a rate never before seen. If you 
want to buy a packinghouse or sausage plant, there are 
plenty of them available. 

I would like also to say that I am a member of a lot 
of committees in the industry and I enjoy working with 
the sausage group as much or more than any one that 
we have in our industry. You are looking at a group 
of men here who meet periodically and talk over the 
opportunities and problems of this industry and then 
attempt to try to come up with some answers for you. 
Every word said by these men here today has been 
measured and looked at and checked, and we have tried 
to see that there is as much “boom” in each word as 
possible. 


In order to do a real good job when you are talking 
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to people, you have to tell them the thing once and 
then repeat it and then tell it still again and again. 
When we considered this program, we decided that we 
would have the men speak to you who did and then 
I could stand up here and sum up their remarks. 

As I said, they are separating the men from the boys 
at a greater rate than before and, talking about changes 
in our economy, we have more than 171,000,000 cus- 
tomers today and in 1945 we had 139,000,000. We 
have a national income today of over $400,000,000,000 
and many competing in food products, In 1945, the 
consuming housewife had a choice of 3,000 products 
when she went to shop; today that person has a choice 
of 5,000 products. Your market is 171,000,000 people 
with 40-oz. stomachs that have to be filled three times 
a day. Of course, when the stomachs are full, then they 
have had it and they do not want any more to eat. 

Another thing about our industry is that 92 per cent 
of the supermarket sales are self-service. Of course, 
that presents a problem with regard to our industry 
that is also not easy, but I am sure that, if we properly 
package our products, we will lick it. In the sausage 
industry, however, we can control the quality and the 
quantity of our product continually. 

Now I think we should sum up the discussion. How- 
ard Firor said that we need to continue to operate our 
businesses at a profit so that we can continue, at the 
same time, to keep our businesses modern. He pointed 
out that new equipment and methods are coming in 
and some of them are already here. 

I, for example, know of a sausage plant just recently 
completed that doesn’t have a chopper in it. I am not 
saying that this is right or wrong, but it is a new method. 

Frank Penne talked about packaging and labeling 
for convenience. I am saying that all of you need to 
do something about these hamburgers that are frozen 
into patties with pieces of butter on them and which 
are selling for more than a steak at present. Another 
point he stressed is that you should measure a new 
product or package by three rules—sales-wise, cost-wise 
and production-wise. Of course, in connection with the 
production angle, the main thing to check there is 
whether you can produce the item at top quality at all 


times. Another thing that Penne mentioned is that we 
have to do something about dating. Other industries 
are doing it and inasmuch as we are very often looked 
to as the example, we should not be lax in this. 

Paul Bowman made a fine presentation in connection 
with maintaining quality control. He emphasized that 
the only way that you can be a successful merchant is 
to sell a thousand pounds of sausage successfully to. 
day and then tomorrow increase that. Further, quality 
control means to make it the same way all the time. If 
you are going to make it bad, then make it bad all of 
the time. You know, it is a proved fact that some peo- 
ple will accept inferior merchandise. 

Another thing that was emphasized is that a quality 
control man is not a policeman; he is a man in there 
protecting the jobs of everybody. Quality control does 
not end at the dock, and I am sure that we are all 
learning that now. You had better follow that product 
as far as your consumers. 

Milton Talbert rang quite a few bells with me. To 
begin with, we have already touched on variety and 
the housewife wants it. Further, we need also to de 
velop new products for picnic style eating. You have 
to enlarge variety range if you want to increase your 
volume and, of course, aim at the breakfast table. 

Clarence Nockleby from Hormel talked about watch- 
ing our costs and said that we should be scared to 
death of the “feel of the market.” That used to be a 
wonderful thing, but today it is not necessary. He fur. 
ther emphasized that you should watch the parts that 
compose your costs, such as items and yields. That 
made sense to me and, of course, I think that we all 
know that costs are rising. Another thing that he said 
is that too many of us do not demand the respect for 
our product that we should demand—its proper posi- 
tion price-wise. 

Art Silberhorn talked about the thing that we all 
know—who our boss is—the All-American family. That 
is true now more so than ever before. Price does not do 
the job alone and, of course, we all know that. 

You have a great sausage industry and, if I could 
leave you with but one thought, it would be this: con- 
tinue quality and continue to sell at a profit. 


WESTERN GROUP: In front are Matt Kovich, Denver Meat Co., San Jose, Cal.; Cornelius Noble, Noble's Inde- 
pendent Meat Co., Madera, Cal.; J. W. Johnson and Mrs. Johnson, Valley Meat Co.; Ernest Holmes, John R. 


Daily, Inc., Missoula, 
Mont.; and D. E. Neb- 
ergall, D. E. Nebergall 
Co., Albany, Ore. 
Standing in back are 
Carroll Cannoles and 
Wick Stephens, west- 
ern representatives of 
the Institute, and 
M. J. Borelli, M. J. 
Borelli Meat Co., San 
Francisco. Cannoles 
reports considerable 
interest in Institute 
activities among pack- 
ers in the western part 
of the United States. 
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new board chairman, a new president and two new 
A vice chairmen were elected by the membership 
of the American Meat Institute during the Insti- 
tute’s 52nd annual meeting. George W. Stark, president 
of Stark, Wetzel & Co., Inc., Indianapolis, became chair- 
man of the board, succeeding J. M. Foster of John Mor- 
rell & Co., who served as chairman for three years. 

Homer R. Davison, vice president of the Institute, 
stepped up to become president, succeeding Wesley 
Hardenbergh, who had served in that capacity since 
1939. Hardenbergh became a vice chairman of the 
board. Hugo Slotkin, president of Hygrade Food Prod- 
ucts Corp., Detroit, also was elected as vice chairmar.. 

Four other vice chairmen were re-elected. They are: 
W. A. Barnette, sr., Greenwood Packing Plant, Green- 
wood, S. C.; A. W. Brickman, Illinois Meat Co., Chi- 
cago; John F. Krey, Krey Packing Co., St. Louis, and 
Cornelius C. Noble, Noble’s Independent Meat Co., 
Madera, Calif. Other officers renamed are: vice presi- 
dent, George M. Lewis; treasurer, H. Harold Meyer, The 
H. H. Meyer Packing Co., Cincinnati, and secretary 
and assistant treasurer, Roy Stone. 

Newly-elected directors are Alan J. Braun, vice presi- 
dent, The Braun Brothers Packing Co., Troy, O., and 
W. W. McCallum, president of John Morrell & Co., 
Chicago. Stark, Davison, McCallum and Slotkin also 
were named to the executive committee of the board. 

The new AMI chairman is treasurer as well as presi- 
dent of Stark, Wetzel & Co. and also is treasurer of the 
Grand Duchess Steaks Corp. He has served as a mem- 
ber of the AMI board for ten years. Stark, a native of 
Chicago, joined the sales staff of Armour and Company 
following his graduation from the University of Illinois 
in 1931. He was transferred to the Armour plant ir 
Indianapolis in 1932. Four years later he resigned and 
with his brother, Frank, and Erwin K. Wetzel founded 
Stark, Wetzel & Co. The firm now operates three plants. 

The new AMI president is the third staff man elected 
to this office in the last 30 years. Davison, a native of 
Marshall, Ill., received the B. S. degree in agriculture 
from the University of Illinois. He became livestock 
commissioner on the Chicago Live Stock Exchange after 
graduation. Four years later, he joined the Insti- 
tute as director of association management and subse- 
quently rose to vice president. He served as head of 
the AMI department of livestock for more than 20 
years. He also has served as vice president and director 
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Institute Elects New 
Executive Team in 
Stark and Davison 


NEW AMI president Homer Davison and board chairman George 
Stark are off to a smiling start after the annual business meeting. 





of the Manufacturers Cooperative Association since 1941 
and the AMIF since 1944. 

In addition, Davison organized and was chairman for 
many years of Livestock Conservation, Inc. He is a 
member of the President’s National Agricultural Advi- 
sory Commission, a member of the executive committee 
of the Institute of Animal Agriculture at Purdue Uni- 
versity, a member of the agricultural committee of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States, a director 
of the Chemurgic Agricultural Research Association and 
chairman of the National Conference Board. Davison 
lives on Meadow Lark Farm, Valparaiso, Ind. 

Former president Hardenbergh, in accordance with 
plans of long standing, will retire from active duty next 
January, when he will have completed 38 years of serv- 
ice as a member of the Institute’s staff. After that time, 
he will continue to be available to the Institute in an 
advisory capacity. 

Hardenbergh, a graduate of Columbia University and 
an experienced newspaperman, joined the public rela- 
tions bureau of the Institute of American Meat Packers 
in 1920 to help execute the organization’s new public 
relations program, designed to explain the meat pack- 
er’s contribution to the nation’s economy and to help 
enlarge the market for the industry’s products. He sub- 
sequently became vice president and director of the 
department of public relations. Hardenbergh was elected 
president of the IAMP in 1939, succeeding the late 
William Whitfield Woods, who had been the first staff 
president. The organization’s name was changed to the 
American Meat Institute in 1940. 

The complete list of AMI directors follows: 

TERM EXPIRING 1960: Alan J. Braun, The Braun 
Brothers Packing Co., Troy, O.; A. W. Brickman, IIli- 
nois Meat Co., Chicago; H. H. Corey, Geo. A. Hormel 
& Co., Austin, Minn.; H. A. Elliott, Elliott Packing Co., 
Duluth, Minn.; C. E. Field, Field Packing Co., Inc., 
Owensboro, Ky.; Earl M. Gibbs, Ear] C. Gibbs, Inc., 
Cleveland; John Holmes, Swift & Company, Chicago; 
H. B. Huntington, Scioto Provision Co., Newark, O.; 
E. C. Jones, Jones Dairy Farm, Fort Atkinson, Wis.; 
Louis E. Kahn, The E. Kahn’s Sons Co., Cincinnati; 
William Kling, Valley Pride Packing Co., Inc., Hunts- 
ville, Ala.; Herbert J. Madden, East Tennessee Packing 
Co., Knoxville; W. S. Marks, W. S. Marks Co., Wood- 

land, Calif.; J. L. Roberts, Sunnyland Packing Co., 
Thomasville, Ga.; T. E. Schluderberg, The Wm. Schlud- 
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erberg-T. J. Kurdle Co., Baltimore; Hugo Slotkin, Hy- 
grade Food Products Corp., Detroit, and Carl Weisel, 
jr., Weisel & Co., Milwaukee. 

TERM EXPIRING 1959: H. P. Dugdale, Dugdale 
Packing Co., St. Joseph, Mo.; Fred Dykhuizen, Dixie 
Packing Co., Inc., Arabi, La.; Ernest S. Holmes, John 
R. Daily, Inc., Missoula, Mont.; E. W. Kneip, E. W. 
Kneip, Inc., Chicago; Louis F. Long, The Cudahy 
Packing Co., Omaha; Roy F. Melchior, Agar Packing 
Co., Inc., Chicago; H. Harold Meyer, The H. H. Meyer 
Packing Co., Cincinnati; Robert C. Munnecke, The P. 
Brennan Co., Chicago; D. E. Nebergall, D. E. Nebergall 
Meat Co., Albany, Ore.; Lorenz Neuhoff, jr., Valley- 
dale Packers, Inc., Salem, Va.; Cornelius C. Noble, 
Noble’s Independent Meat Co., Madera, Calif.; George 
A. Schmidt, sr., Stahl-Meyer, Inc., New York City; 
Floyd A. Segel, Wisconsin Packing Co., Milwaukee; 
Sam S. Sigman, York Packing Co., York, Neb.; F. W. 
Specht, Armour and Company, Chicago; George W. 
Stark, Stark, Wetzel & Co., Inc., Indianapolis, and 


Bertram C. Tackeff, New England Provision Co., Ine., 
Boston, Massachusetts. 

TERM EXPIRING 1958: W. A. Barnette, sr., Green- 
wood Packing Plant, Greenwood, S. C.; John H. Bryan, 
Bryan Brothers Packing Co., West Point, Miss.; G. W. 
Cook, Emmart Packing Co., Louisville; James D, 
Cooney, Wilson & Co., Inc., Chicago; Oscar Emge, 
Emge Packing Co., Inc., Fort Branch, Ind.; Albert 
Goetze, Albert F. Goetze, Inc., Baltimore; J. B. Haw. 
kins, Lykes Bros., Inc., Tampa, Fla.; George L. Heil, 
jr, Heil Packing Co., St. Louis; Frank A. Hunter, jr. 
Hunter Packing Co., East St. Louis, Ill.; John F. Krey, 
Krey Packing Co., St. Louis; A. B. Maurer, Maurer. 
Neuer, Inc., Kansas City, Kans.; Oscar G. Mayer, sr,, 
Oscar Mayer & Co., Chicago; W. W. McCallum, John 
Morrell & Co., Chicago; W. L. Medford, Medford’s, 
Inc., Chester, Pa.; A. H. Merkel, Merkel, Inc., Jamaica, 
N. Y.; Howard H. Rath, The Rath Packing Co., Water- 
loo, Ia., and Frederick M. Tobin, Tobin Packing Co., 
Inc., Rochester, N. Y. 





Following is the acceptance speech by George 
W. Stark, newly-elected chairman of the board 
of the American Meat Institute: 

“When a business friend of mine asked me why 
I stayed in a business that traditionally offered 
such giant risks and such miniature earnings, it 
was easy to give him an answer. ‘It’s love,’ I said, a 
love affair that began a good many years ago in 
my father’s butcher shop in Chicago. 

“T love this meat business—the challenge of it 
that demands our level best every day. Because 
I love it and because I admire and respect so 
much the business leaders represented by the 
American Meat Institute membership, you can 
understand why I feel a deep sense of honor at 
being elected your chairman. I shall do everything 
within my power to merit your expression of con- 
fidence. 

“Clearly, for me, this is the moment for short 
talk and long thought about the future, consid- 
ering the manifold problems our industry must 
face. But as John K. Langum, our Monday morn- 
ing speaker, reminded us: American business prog- 
ress is the result of turning problems into op- 
portunities. This has been an annual meeting 
which exposed us all to challenges from every side, 
from consumers, from livestock producers, from 
editors, bankers and government people, from peo- 
ple within and without our industry. Their talks 
were all different but their themes had an in- 
sistent and disturbing similarity—the meat indus- 
try must meet change with change. 

“John McDougall of the Ford Motor Company, 
who made the splendid presentation on automa- 
tion, used the politest of language. But implicit in 
his remarks was the thought that, unless we as in- 
dividual packers accept the challenge of the 
changing times, we have no right to survive and 
probably we shall not survive. 





MESSAGE FROM NEW AMI CHAIRMAN, GEORGE W. STARK 


“Obviously, before we can meet the challenge 
of automation, we have to learn how to make 
enough money to afford it, which brings us to an- 
other of those “chicken or the egg” kind of prob- 
lems. But the challenge of progress has always been 
before men. Recently I ran across a statement by an 
ancient writer whose name was Amiel. He wrote: 
“He who is silent is forgotten; he who abstains is 
taken at his word; he who does not advance falls 
back; he who stops is overwhelmed, distanced, 
crushed; he who ceases to grow greater becomes 
smaller; he who leaves off, gives up; the stationary 
condition is the beginning of the end. 

“The message of that quotation which applies 
to our situation seems clear: 

“1) We need a continuing and strong public re- 
lations program to let all our publics know the 
truth of the good things we produce and do. 

“2) We need a membership that will stand up 
and be counted on the vital issues which con- 
front us. 

“3) We must progress as individual companies, 
but we must join forces through the Institute to 
advance such projects as can only be undertaken 
properly through joint effort. 

“4 We can continue to provide the world’s big- 
gest bargain in consumer service to more people 
and still honor our obligations to our stockholders. 

“5) We shall never surrender to our problems, 
and we emphatically reject any suggestion of a 
stationary position. 

“We cannot afford merely tolerant interest in 
our industry problems. Our interest must have a 
vitality which only active participation will pro- 
vide. Active participation and cooperation from 
you is what I shall request, and I know you will 
respond. I accept duty as your chairman with the 
grateful knowledge that it is high honor from the 
industry which is my first and lasting love.” 
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, Ine, AMi chairman J. M. Foster of Morrell gives some 
advice to industry in summary of what is ahead. 
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| to ask me to give the reason in a few words, I would do _—‘ merit. 
- itin one: “Fear”—fear that a competitor will get the Have we forgotten there is such a word as “No?” 
_ order—fear that a competitor will get the livestock— | Must we wait for medical science to develop some won- 
‘ fear that we’ll have to pay some guaranteed time—fear der drug that will develop backbone and guts in man? 
: of this and fear of that. The only fear we don’t seem _I hope not! 
5; to have is the reaction of our stockholders who have This is an area in which the Institute cannot be of 
. invested their money in our business. much help to us; but there are numerous other areas 
| Along with the other “fears” I have mentioned, there’s _—_in which the Institute can and has been of inestimable 
. one of transcendent importance. I think we're afraid value to the industry. 
. of trying to sell our product on its own merit. All of TRIBUTE TO HARDENBERGH: Before I get into 
ms us are guilty of trying to offer the special deal... the a resume of the Institute’s activities and accomplish- 
- gimmick . . . the premium which we laughingly refer ments during the past year, I would like to pay tribute 
ll to as a sales “stimulant.” to a man who has been around quite awhile—a man 
le CODE DID HELP: Until a couple of years ago we who has dedicated almost 40 years of his life to the AMI 
le were operating under the “code” and we were reason- © —a man who has earned the respect and esteem of all 
ably free of the curse of these so-called “gimmicks.” | who have learned to know him. He is an extremely 
al Maybe the code was not perfect, but since its unfortu- | modest man and I have the feeling that he would not 
, 1957 
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appreciate a long and flowery speech eulogizing him 
and his many years of service to the Institute; but I am 
sure we are all sorry to have him step out and leave the 
management of the Institute to those capable men whom 
he has so ably prepared to carry on. 

Next January Wesley Hardenbergh will complete 38 
years of service with the Institute. In accordance with 
a long-term plan he has asked to be released from active 
service as of that time, but will continue to be available 
in an advisory capacity to the extent desired for the 
next year or so. 

Three years ago when I first took the job as chairman 
of the board I thought I knew quite a bit about the work 
of the American Meat Institute. I had been a member 
of several committees and closely associated with a num- 
ber of activities. But a person really has to be on the 
firing line, so to speak, to be able to focus sharply on 
just how important are some of the services which this 
association performs. 

In preparing this report I took a look back over the 
last year and I wish I could outline for you in detail 
everything that has happened, but I just don’t have the 
time. Even so, I want to touch on a number of the 
more important activities, decisions and recommenda- 
tions, just to bring each of you a little closer to this 
organization and to develop a clearer understanding of 
how it works. 

One fact stands out clearly—the American Meat In- 
stitute is an association working for the good of the 
entire meat packing industry. Regardless of where your 
company is located and where its business is being con- 
ducted, no matter how large or small you feel you are, 
the Institute is your association. 

For years the Institute has been hammering away tell- 
ing our story, building an appreciation of our services, 
explaining our economics. It is a never-ending, contin- 
uous job. We have a new public each day. We have 
new problems each day. We have new explanations to 
make. But we are making headway. By and large we 
can say that we have a friendly press. It is seldom that 
meat packers are singled out in any discussion of meat 
prices, or livestock prices, as being the bad boy when 
they go up or when they go down. Few are blaming us 
for excessive profits. It is true that now and then some 
opinionated soul is hard to convince, but most comment 
about our industry I have seen or heard recently has 
expressed criticism of our small profits. 

Of course, the way this industry has, through the In- 
stitute, built the prestige of its product is an old story 
to many of us. Most of us in this room can remember 
when meat, because it was a high protein food, was con- 
sidered the cause of most of the ills of the world. That 
is all history now, and partly because meat is a high- 
protein food, it is considered by most consumers as the 
most nutritionally important food in the diet. Now 
there is another diet problem which may, if we don’t 
watch it pretty carefully, cause us some trouble. 

IN DEFENSE OF FATS: We are all aware of the 
publicity that food fats have been getting during the 
last year or so. Sound and respected nutritionists point 
out that we actually have very little scientific evidence to 
show that fats are harmful, but too often those warnings 
fail to get front page publicity. The advertising and 
public relations committee went to work on this early 
last year and has had several meetings, often calling in 
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consultants and others from outside the industry. Finally 
a sound program was developed to meet this issue and 
was presented to the board, and we consider it as one 
of the best programs of this kind the Institute has ever 
done. It is the kind of thing which no individual packer 
can possibly do and there is no other organization in the 
industry that is set up to handle this sort of a job. 

In a few weeks the November issue of Reader’s Digest 
will be out. I suggest you get a copy of it and near 
the front of the book you will see an editorial advertise- 
ment signed by the American Meat Institute. The ad- 
vertisement is designed to tell the Digest’s 22,000,000 
readers—and that’s a large segment of our population 
—why meat is an important part of every diet and 
furthermore, why the fat of meat is good for you too, 
The statement has the approval of the American Med- 
ical Association. There will be an advertisement a 
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month next year and we believe it is bound to make an 
impact on a lot of our customers. 

Doctors and nutritionists are a little confused about 
the fats controversy, too. But, we don’t want them to 
be confused about meat and, as a result, we are working 
a little harder on them than at any time in the past. 
There are over 100,000 practicing doctors in this country 
treating an average of 1,000 patients per year. We are 
reaching them with statements in medical journals that 
will remind them over and over again of the importance 
of meat in the diet, wtih particular emphasis on why it 
should be included in the diet of heart patients. The 
committee also is working on a book which it will mail 
to each one of these doctors before the year is over 
which we believe will help the doctors to help their 
patients to keep meat in their diets. 

Speaking of books, I would like to mention one in 
particular. Last month The New American Library 
published a new 35¢ pocket book entitled “This is the 
West.” A hard-bound, illustrated edition, at $6 a copy, 
has just been released. If you want a copy, we can get it 
for you wholesale. Twenty-six well-known writers of the 
West are its authors. Among its interesting chapters 
is one on famous western dishes. Its authors are Made- 
line Holland and Zoe Coulson of the Institute’s home 
economics department. 

But the book would still be just a publisher’s dream 
if it hadn’t been for the zeal and hard work of its editor, 
Robert West Howard of the Institute staff. Mr. How- 
ard saw in this book an opportunity to tell much of our 
industry’s story as the many authors, unfolded the saga 
of the West. To determine how successful he was in his 
mission I suggest that you read it: I hope you like it 
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as well as some of the book review critics do. 

LEGISLATIVE TROUBLES: It has been quite a 
few years since the meat packing industry has been in- 
volved in as many different kinds of legislative trouble 
as during the session of Congress just closed, and the 
Institute at various times during the year has been com- 
pelled to fight battles on two or three fronts at the same 
time. 

I don’t know how we could have dealt with some of 
these issues except through the Institute, and I hope that 
the Institute membership recognizes the service which 
has been rendered to the entire industry. 

Fairly early in the year it became evident that we were 
in trouble on meat inspection. Voters back home were 
writing letters to members of their Congressional dele- 
gations demanding that the budget be reduced. The 
Institute knew from its contacts with the Meat Inspec- 
tion Division that more money would be needed to main- 
tain federal meat inspection. We were in a ticklish 
position since we also knew that some members of Con- 
gress continued to favor placing inspection costs on the 
industry. We were well aware of the fact that the push 
for economy could easily result in all or part of the cost 
of meat inspection being placed on inspected establish- 
ments. The Institute worked with other associations 
and with the Department of Agriculture and was suc- 
cessful in getting an additional quarter-million dollars. 
This isn’t enough, but it represents a solid accomplish- 
ment in view of the strong opposition, and the Institute 
will continue to push for a supplemental appropriation 
or a transfer of funds which will provide the required 
amount for adequate inspection. 

Slaughtering methods used in this industry have been 
under attack in Congress off and on for a long time. 
Lately, however, action on this front has stepped up to 
a rather lively pace. The humane organizations have 
carried out extensive letter writing campaigns, and Con- 
gress reports that it is receiving more mail on this topic 
than any other single issue in Congress. Many newspa- 
per editors are featuring it prominently. It is almost a 
daily topic in the “letters to the editor” columns. This 
kind of propaganda is having its effect. 

It has become pretty obvious that the pressure is go- 
ing to stay on Congress until some kind of legislation 
about slaughtering methods is passed. The Institute is 
interested in seeing that the right kind of legislation is 
enacted and we have been bending every effort in that 
direction. In our defense against proposals to outlaw 
present slaughtering methods we have managed to keep 
the issues clear among important members in Congress. 
There will be more on this matter in the next session 
and it is important that all members support the Insti- 
tute wholeheartedly in its work fo see that a practical 
law is the one which Congress finally enacts. 

TRANSFER TO FTC: The third big issue of the 
year has been the proposal to transfer jurisdiction over 
the meat packing industry from the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, where it belongs, to the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, where it doesn’t belong. The bickering which has 
taken place simply because of a small, disgruntled group 
on the West Coast has not been good for the industry. 
Except for the Food Fair case, and two or three others 
of the same type which have been given so much pub- 
licity, the West Coast group could not have hoped to 
attract much interest in their self-serving charges. The 
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whole problem may be resolved one way or another next 
year, and by that time it is hoped that the FTC will have 
taken final action on the Food Fair case. When it is 
disposed of, the jurisdictional issue can be dealt with on 
its merits. 

While others were attempting to tear down the indus- 
try and by their actions were encouraging others to say 
unfair, unjustified and unpleasant things about packers 
and the packing business, the Institute took leadership 
in pointing out that actually we are engaged in a clean 
law-abiding industry. I don’t know of any other busi- 
ness which has been investigated by the government as 
often as we have been, and I don’t know of any other 
business which has been as completely vindicated. 

We can expect a revival of efforts on behalf of the 
transfer bills next year, and the Institute will be ready 
as always to defend the industry and its good name. The 
help of all packers who take pride in their industry is 
earnestly solicited to take part in this effort by commun- 
icating their views to their Senators and Representatives. 

COMMITTEE ACTIVITIES: The various Insti- 
tute committees have been very active during their year. 
Time will not permit a detailed review of their activities, 
so I shall mention only a few. 

The provisions committee continued to be very active. 
Five subcommittees of this committee have been engaged 
in projects on pork quality improvement; merit buying 
of hogs; multiple farrowing; hog testing and certification 
programs; and improved pork merchandising. 

A new color motion picture entitled “The Pig and 
The Public” was issued last July. It was produced by 
Iowa State College in cooperation with the Institute and 
is beamed primarily at hog producers for the purpose of 
encouraging them to grow more meat-type hogs. A 
number of packers have purchased prints of the film for 
use in their own meat-type hog educational activities. 

The committee is continuing its active program in 
support of disease eradication, especially vesicular exan- 
thema and hog cholera. 

The Institute’s committee on sausage recently made 
an important recommendation to the Meat Inspection 
Division that a greater degree of flexibility be permitted 
in the listing of the two principal sausage meat ingre- 
dients in order to permit a reasonable amount of inter- 
change without changing the labels for such products. 
This action would eliminate the carrying of inventories 
of various kinds of labels. 

The committee soon will recommend to the Institute’s 
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board of directors a method of code dating meat prod- 
ucts that could be used generally by the industry. 

The beef committee has met regularly during a diffi- 
cult year. Its agenda has been full and, in addition to 
extensive discussion and debate of current problems at 
each meeting, it has expanded its basic work during 
the year to include studies in the field of research, studies 
of market reporting, and studies designed to determine 
the influence of beef stocks in the pipelines. It has con- 
tinued its consideration of grading and has successfully 
persuaded the U. S. Department of Agriculture to its 
point of view with respect to federal certification services. 

The committee is canvassing possibilities of improv- 
ing the beef business by new cutting and merchandising 
methods in its program ahead. 

The sheep and lamb committee is continuing its pro- 
gram of meeting with lamb extension people from col- 
leges of agriculture throughout the country, with the 
aim of improving the lamb business from the standpoint 
of both quality and supply. 

EXPORTS TO GET HELP: About a year ago, the 
Institute, in cooperation with the American Farm Bureau 
Federation and the U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
sent a three-man mission to Europe to make a study 
of roadblocks to the increased exportation of meat and 
livestock products. This mission has made a detailed 
report of its survey, pointing out the obstacles which 
impede an increase in export trade. 

Following the preparation of this report, the Insti- 
tute’s committee on foreign relations and trade was re- 
activated and the Institute is working closely with the 
Department of Agriculture and other agencies in a se- 
rious effort to expand foreign markets. It is believed 
that this activity will have beneficial effects for the entire 
industry. 

The accounting committee has been quite active 
through the year. It has pointed out the effects of vol- 
ume changes on unit costs and earnings and has empha- 
sized the impact on products of wage rates and other 
increased costs. It has urged packers to see that such 
increased costs are reflected in their cost figures. The 
committee made a study of the financial and account- 
ing aspects of pension programs, publishing it in the 
form of a pamphlet. 

Another important project of the committee is the 
preparation of a book dealing with various accounting 
matters of importance to the industry. This will be the 
third book on accounting to be issued by the Institute. 
When completed, it will be helpful to both management 
and accounting personnel in the industry. 

The committee also made a survey of depreciation 
methods and rates in use in the meat packing industry, 
a subject which has assumed a greater and greater im- 
portance in management. This study was published in 
booklet form. 

Copies of these and other reports which have been 
made through the year are available on request by any 
member companies which might have overlooked them 
at the time they were issued, or which may desire an 
additional copy. 

Under the leadership of the sales and merchandising 
committee, a comprehensive program of sales training 
has been developed, and it is planned to hold sales clinics 
throughout the country in the next few months at which 
member companies will be able to send men who, when 
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they have finished the course, will be competent to train 
their company sales personnel for better selling, including 
the necessary materials for continuing programs of sales 
training within each company. 

The committee on personnel relations currently is con- 
ducting important surveys in the industry. One is on 
pension plans and the other relates to salesmen, foremen 
and other salaried help. It is believed that the informa- 
tion developed by the latter survey will enable packers 
in a local area to know what the situation is with re- 
spect to such employes as compared with other packers 
and other types of business in the area. 

SEWAGE TREATMENT: Data developed during 
the Institute’s research project at the plant of Geo. A. 
Hormel & Co., Austin, Minnesota, on the anaerobic 
digestion of packinghouse effluent, have been used by 
Wilson & Co., Inc., in the design of a disposal plant at 
Albert Lea, Minn. The plant has been successfully op- 
erated for several months. Use of this method enabled 
Wilson & Co. to make substantial savings in construc- 
tion costs over other conventional methods. The orig- 
inal research work was an activity of the Institute’s com- 
mittee on meat packing plant waste disposal. 

The Institute’s safety committee released to the in- 
dustry in June of this year a safety code for sausage 
manufacturing. Careful observance of the safety pro- 
cedures outlined in this release is earnestly recommended. 

The Institute’s special committee on improved meth- 
ods of slaughtering has been cooperating with the Rem- 
ington Arms Co. in the perfection of its humane stunner. 
Improvements in the design of the original stunner have 
been made. 

The Institute of Meat Packing has continued its edu- 
cational program of activities during the past fiscal year. 
The text book “Pork Operation” has been revised. 

In discussing some of the things your committees and 
your staff have been accomplishing during the past year, 
I would like to include some mention of the activities 
being carried on at the American Meat Institute Foun- 
dation. Time for this, however, is lacking; but I do 
want to say that some very important work is being car- 
ried on there and excellent results obtained, and I be- 
lieve that any packer or sausage manufacturer who is 
not familiar with the activities of the Foundation will 
find it distinctly to his advantage to become acquainted 
with them first-hand. 

I have sketched only briefly some of the Institute’s ac- 
tivities and accomplishments of the past year. There 
are many others. These have been made possible be- 
cause so many of you have been working diligently and 
conscientiously. 

A WIDE OPEN DOOR: Our opportunities are un- 
limited. We are working in a rapidly expanding market 
and it is up to us to take charge of this expansion by 
increasing our efficiency to do everything we can to im- 
prove the demand for our product and work toward an 
increasing consumption of meat. 

The population of the U. S. continues to increase at 
a rapid rate. The increase during the last few years 
has averaged about 3,000,000 per year which is more 
than 8,000 per day. To provide 3,000,000 additional 
people each year with beef and pork at the current rate 
of consumption would require an annual increase in 
production of more than 400,000 beef steers weighing 
1,000 Ibs. each plus more than 1,500;000 200-Ib. hogs. 
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It appears that a greater and greater quantity of meat 
is going to be required to feed our constantly increasing 
population. 

The expansion could be even greater if per capita 
consumption were to increase. Unfortunately, this year 
the trend has been in reverse. Meat consumption may 
be only about 159 Ibs. per person this year, down about 
8 lbs., or 5 per cent, from the 1956 record. Even so, 
our per capita consumption this year probably will be 
about the fourth highest in history, exceeded only by the 
previous two years and 1908. 

Meat production in the United States this year 
is expected to total about 3 per cent less than the 1956 
record. Production during the first quarter of the year 
was about 5 per cent below 1956. Since that time, pro- 
duction has increased relative to year-ago levels until 


it is likely that the July-September quarter will be about 
the same as 1956. 

The October-December quarter may find meat pro- 
duction falling below the 1956 level again, however. 
The decrease may be about 2 per cent, mostly due to a 
decrease in beef. Pork production is expected to be 
about the same as during October-December of 1956. 
This is the reverse of the situation in early 1957 when 
most of the overall decrease was due to lower pork 
production. 

Pork production is expected to continue to increase 
in 1958. The total for the year will probably be 5 per 
cent or more above 1957. Beef production, on the other 
hand, may continue to decrease as cattle and calves are 
held back to build up breeding herds and lay the founda- 
tion for future expansion. 











HENRY D. TEFFT: This is the third year that 
Dodge & Olcott has offered its achievement award for 
an outstanding contribution to the growth and general 
welfare of the meat packing industry. D. & O. is to be 
commended for its own contribution to the growth and 
general welfare of the industry through this award. 

Dodge & Olcott appointed me chairman of the award 
committee for 1957. Other members of the committee 
who determined this year’s award winners are: 

R. L. Gambill, The Globe Co.; H. K. Gillman, Tobin 
Packing Co.; Dr. C. E. Gross, John Morrell & Co.; E. 
B. Nattemer, Meat Magazine; Starr Parker, Tennessee 
Packers, Inc.; Baldwin Smith, John E. Smith’s Sons 
Co.; E. R. Swem, The National Provisioner, and John 
Thompson, Reliable Packing Co. R. W. Unwin of the 
same company was delegated by Mr. Thompson to act 
in his place. 

The committee had some rather difficult decisions 
to make this year. A number of entries deserved very 
careful evaluation. Final choice narrowed down to two 
entries, one of particular interest to the beef part of the 
industry and the other to pork packers. Each of these 
entries had approached an important packinghouse oper- 
ation from an entirely new angle and perfection of each 
required expenditure of considerable money and time. 
The procedures resulted in individual operations that 
were safer, simpler and less fatiguing for the men than 
those in general use. Each of the entries resulted in 
savings in labor and in conservation of product. 

Having in mind these various considerations, the 
committee thought that each of these entries should be 
given equal emphasis in making the award and sug- 
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Can-Pac Beef Kill, 
CO. Immobilization 


Share D. & O. Award 


AWARD CHAIRMAN Henry Tefft of AMI, with award recipients, 
L. W. Murphy (center) and Leonard Force, at the special luncheon. 


gested to the Dodge & Olcott Co. that it split the money 
award between the two entries, and also that each be 


given a gold medal. D. & O. agreed to this arrangement. 


FOR CAN-PAC SYSTEM: Acting for Dodge & Ol- 
cott and the award committee, I am happy to present to 
Leonard Force, group leader in the development of the 
Canada Packers beef dressing on the rail system, a gold 
medal and check for $500. The orginal work on this 
system was done at the Winnipeg plant of Canada 
Packers. Force at that time was superintendent of the 
plant. He is now located at Toronto and is general 
superintendent in charge of production and facilities 
in all the plants of the company. 

Probably the outstanding feature of this Can-Pac 
system is the “hide puller,” which peels the hides from 
the middle part of the carcass while it is hanging on 
the rail and obviates the need for floorsmen. 

FOR CO, IMMOBILIZATION: It is a pleasure al- 
so to present a gold medal and a check for $500 to the 
second recipient, L. W. Murphy, for the CO, method 
of immobilizing hogs and sticking them non-shackled. 
The original experimental and research work connected 
with the development of the COz2 immobilization method 
was carried on at the Austin plant of Geo. A. Hormel 
& Co. Later, a second installation was made at Hormel’s 
Fremont plant, which included the method of sticking 
non-shackled hogs. A third installation at Fort Dodge 
also had this feature. This latter feature has resulted 
in a very appreciable reduction in the internal bruising 
of hams. Murphy was directly responsible for the devel- 
opment of the system as a member of the staff of the 
Hormel company. 
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Editors of three retail food magazines report 
areas in food distribution where packers now lag. 
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General Session, September 23, 1957 


A meat business was discussed from a different 
angle at the Monday morning general session by editors 
of three retail food publications. As O. E. Jones of 
Swift & Company, the moderator, pointed out, the 
panel members keep in constant touch with the retail 
trade and, thus, see problems and opportunities through 
“different glasses.” Presenting the “Editors Look at the 
Meat Business,” were: Roy Miller, Food Field Reporter; 
Leonard Kanter, Food Topics, and Julian Handler, 
Supermarket News. Miller opened the discussion. 

ROY MILLER: This forum of food editors is dedi- 
cated to the assumption that the sidewalk superintendent 
looking through a knothole may know and see things 
not realized by the engineer who is in charge of the job. 
In approaching my subject, I have decided to use the 
same gentle technique with which an Indian uses his 
tommyhawk. I shall characterize the meat industry at 
the retail point as the most old fashioned of the entire 
food industry. What other food has the processing com- 
pleted in the back room of the supermarket? 

I also challenge anyone to name another product, 
except possibly produce, that is as difficult as meat for 
the consumer to buy with absolute assurance. 

I know full well that the packer is not responsible 
for the situation prevalent in so many retail stores, but 
he is heir to its consequences all the same. I sincerely 
believe that if the homemaker were able to buy fresh 
meat with the same assurance that she buys hundreds of 
nationally advertised brands, meat consumption in these 
United States would be considerably greater than it is. 

And here is another point. I have never been able to 
persuade myself that the selling methods of the retailers 
are necessarily the best from the viewpoint of the packer 
or the livestock raiser. Low prices on the weekend may 
create retail store traffic, but whether they increase 
all-around consumption is questionable. Is it not possible 
that the homemaker, conditioned to the low weekend 
prices, often refuses to buy meat at any other time? 
Thus, consumption is cut and the tendency to general 
lower prices may be created. 

Brands Are Food Business: What I am really trying 
to point out is that many of these adverse conditions at 
the retail point arise from the fact that the packer still 
sells meat as a commodity rather than brand. The final 
steps of processing—the fabrication, the packaging and 
identification—are still in the hands of the retailer. 
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The balance of the food industry started abandoning 
this practice 50 years ago. It seems to me that the prime, 
ultimate objective of every packer should be to sell his 
products to the greatest extent as identified brands. 

I know there are many reasons why the packer has 
been hesitant about brands. The technological know- 
how has been slower in development. The very nature 
of his product presented many problems to which he is 
only now getting the answers. Also, the packer has told 
himself for so long that brands are not possible for him 
to the extent they are in other areas of the food industry, 
that this viewpoint may persist long after it is no longer 
valid. That is the real danger. 

However, in the last analysis I don’t really believe 
that the packer has the choice of whether he will go 
brandward or continue as he always has. There are 
trends that are irresistible and which, whether we like 
it or not, we must adopt or perish. So it may be with 
the meat industry. Frozen basic meats, now being pio- 
neered, are only one of the many great changes that are 
imminent. Technology has progressed and will pro- 
gress to a point that will make brands possible to every 
area of the meat industry and not merely in some areas. 

What Brands Mean: What do brands really mean? 
Instead of tens or thousands of buyers, you have thou- 
sands and maybe millions of customers. With branded 
merchandise, you own the customer; with unbranded, 
the retailer owns them. If the chain or super has the 
whiphand, you as a supplier can be turned off or on at 
will, and nobody will even know the difference. On the 
other hand, if you possess a solid consumer franchise, 
it is the chain or super that is turned off. For no retailer 
can refuse to handle a brand that the consumer really 
wants. The soap business is built on this truth. 

Brands also place the packer in a far better bargaining 
position. While he cannot fix prices, he at least retains 
a measure of control that is very advantageous. Here are 
two questions that I will raise, but not answer: Is it 
accident, or is it brands, that placed one of the nation’s 
strongest holders of brands at the forefront of earnings 
for the food industry? Similarly, was it accident or a 
lack of sufficient brands that placed the meat industry 
directly at the bottom of this same earnings column? 

I may have given the impression that I am unaware 
of the hundreds of brands that have been operative in 
the meat packing industry for many years. I realize 
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what has been done as well as what there is to be done. 
Also, I may have appeared by my implication a bit hard 
on the retailer. Be assured that I did not do this from 
malice aforethought, only from forethought. 

LEONARD KANTER: There are very few fron- 
tiers which are left for people in the United States. 
Yet at this very moment, throughout the country, mem- 
bers of the food distribution industry are cracking every 
barrier in building stores and starting developments 
that many of the so-called economic experts said would 
not be done. 

The retailers have always been faced by situations 
such as “tight money.” I think we have licked that 
“tight money” to a great extent. We have been faced 
by the slogan “there are enough food stores to service 
all the consumers of America, so why build more?” The 
food industry has been faced with the cry that it has the 
big giants, that the giants are forcing the little man out 
of business. Having started out as a little grocer, I say 
this is not true. And I am sure if you will ask H. V. Mc- 
Namara, president of National Tea Co., who is one of 
your convention speakers, he will say that the little man 
is not being forced out of business. I am sure he will also 
say he dreads the day when the little man is forced out 
of business on the grocery level. 

Without going into detailed forecasts of the changes 
that are coming in food distribution, I would like to 
make a few statements about what is happening in our 
food distribution industry that affects you in the packing 
industry. 

First, if any of you have not been at the buying head- 
quarters of a chain, a wholesaler, or important indepen- 
dent some time within the past two and one-half months, 
you are behind the times. If you, as an executive of your 
company, have not visited our fast-growing industry 
within two and one-half months, you are five years be- 
hind the times in your merchandising and planning. 

It is important for you to know what is going on in 
the retail food business. It is important to read every- 
thing. It is important to know that National Tea 
bought the Miller Supermarkets in Denver, a group of 
stores that helped me make the “Denver Story” two 
years ago. It is important to know that National Tea 
bought Logan’s in Nashville, Tenn., over the weekend. 
But it is much more important for you people to know 
what this means in regard to the buying and selling 
procedures that prevail in Chicago and Denver and 
Nashville. 

What are your salesmen going to have to face? What 
are you going to have to face as management? 

Big Businessmen: You are going to have to know 
everything about that organization. One mass promotion 
is not going to sell the buying committees we have in 
America today. We believe in buying committees be- 
cause we do not believe that any one buyer is so scien- 
tific or knows enough to make the decision on a buying 
level for mutiple million dollar organizations. Our man- 
agers today are running stores doing from $1,000,000 
to $7,000,000 in sales volume; these are big business 
men. They are no longer in the aprons they wore when 
our fathers were young men. 

Last year 421 companies selling products through gro- 
cery stores had more than 16,000 store promotions. 
How many of them failed and how many prospered? 
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We belive we know in Food Topics through our 24 sur- 
veys, which are published monthly, and through our 
annual top promotions. 

Are your organizations current in their thinking? 
Are your promotions, your deals, and your selling activi- 
ties tailor-made to the changes? Unless you start tailor- 
ing your promotions, and unless you stop making them 
across the board, there are going to be some drastic 
changes in our own organization levels. If your organi- 
zations are being directed by men who are still up in 
this so-called “Cloud No. 7,” or if these programs are 
being directed by men who are not in the field or by 
men who used to be in the field, this is a dangerous 
situation. Management thinking must be timely. 

You, as executives, should get to know our executives 
much better. What is wrong with the heads of your 
groups going to see executives of Safeway, Kroger, 
National Tea, Jewel Tea or Wrigley stores, not to sell 
them meat or meat products, but to discuss their finan- 
cial problems and the financial problems you have? 
Through this interchange, you will find that more prod- 
ucts will be moved, your company will be accepted even 
more in buying offices. There should be greater com- 
munication between the top packer executives and the 
top retail executives. 

Re-evaluate Communication: We have plenty of 
trained personnel who know how to sell peas and car- 
rots, but we need a lot more personnel who know how 
to reach for greater store sites and new financing. You 
must re-evaluate the complete communication system 
that you have. The famous musical piece, “The Lost 
Chord,” can easily be played to the title of “The Lost 
Voice.” Then, again, if we take some time to consider 
some further aspects of this retail food distribution pic- 
ture, we might title the song, ““The Lost Franchise.” 

In the rush for greater and greater volume that our 
stores are trying to get, we are trying to find many new 
non-foods. We have made a number of errors in our 
non-food selection. We are trying to find many new 
ways of food distribution, and we have made some errors 
there. But, basically, as proved just last week when we 
published our tenth annual survey of food expenditures, 
it was the same old meat and potatoes that did the best. 
For the first time in ten years, there was a leveling of 
influence felt in the food industry, and only three cate- 
gories, meat, produce and liquid detergents, maintained 
great increases. 

Fresh meats increased to 5.5 per cent of all sales, 
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and provisions leaped from 4.1 per cent to 9.7 per cent 
between 1955 and 1956. Total grocery store sales rose 
from $39,000,000,000 to $46,000,000,000. During the 
same year, the sale of motor vehicles, which was ac- 
cepted as a traditional barometer, dropped almost as 
much as food store sales rose. The rise in sales of 
fresh meats is encouraging, especially in view of the fact 
that for the first time in recent years almost all items, 
except liquid detergents, showed a leveling off influence 
and some products showed a decrease. In the top 25 
items in dollar gains, fresh beef rated second with an 
increase of $220,000,000; frozen poultry, $38,000,000, 
and canned meat, $26,000,000, all in one year. 

In the top 15 grocery products with gains of over 
$20,000,000 was frozen meat with a gain of $83,400,000 
Only coffee and frozen prepared foods showed a greater 
gain. What about this “lost franchise” that I men- 
tioned before? I think that today the meat industry 
of this country has the greatest opportunity of increas- 
ing its name franchise, company by company. 

Greatest Brand Opportunities: I know of no other 
product category in the food store today that can look 
forward to greater brand possibility than the meat side 
of our food industry. It is possible and feasible for a 
greater selling job to be achieved by the joint efforts of 
you folks with our retailers. Today, and I am sure you 
are aware of this as you go shopping, every retail store 
is more worried than ever about holding customers. 
With the federal highway system becoming an actuality, 
consumers can go to more than one, two or three stores. 
Our retail units are looking for products that will hold 
consumers and what better thing can there be than 
that popular food, meat? 

The packer should get the retailer to use packers’ 
names as a guarantee of quality. The public knows 
and respects the name of your company; your com- 
pany name is the by-word for your entire company’s 
history. If you folks get behind retailers and work with 
them to explain your own name along with the retailer’s 
name, I think there will be a greater success on all levels 
of endeavor. The franchise long held by packers is dis- 
appearing. I think you should get closer to the retailer 
to have a combined effort. 

Educational opportunities for beef are wide open. We 
have a “Sea Food Week,” a “Poultry Week” and a 
“Dairy Month,” but there is no “Beef Week.” Every 
year the Chamber of Commerce sends us a special events 
booklet, and our editors go through and try to find 
those devoted to food; they find that very little is done 
on the meat side. 

Educate Young Homemakers: The cutting charts 
which have been supplied to meat retailers for years 
might be reduced into purse-size charts. These would 
be helpful as an educational program for the million 
young housewives who enter the big buying market each 
year. They might be called “Meat Buying Guides for 
Young Homemakers.” Perhaps, such a purse-size chart 
could be combined with recipes. The industry is lack- 
ing in an educational program for young housewives. 
When meat was sold at service cases, the meat cutter 
could pass along information on a person-to-person 
basis. With self-service taking over, this method is get- 
ting obsolete. It is up to the industry to find methods 
to reach young housewives with an educational pro- 
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RESEARCH BOOSTERS: Dr. Del Doty, associate director of AMIF; 
Carl Neumann, general manager, National Live Stock and Meat 
Board; B. S. Schweigert, director of the AMIF; Dr. Charles Niven 
of AMIF, and Clarence Wiesman, technical director of the food 
divisions, Armour and Company. All are located in Chicago. 


gram to inspire more purchases of meat. This is what 
your Institute has started and is achieving, but there 
should be greater emphasis on the young housewife. 

Packers should find methods which show the house- 
wife why a boneless cut, at a higher price, is an eco- 
nomical buy as compared with a bone-in cut. They 
should find ways to show the shopper clearly and quick- 
ly the ratio of edible portions which make the boneless 
cuts a good buy. 

We cannot process meat the same way our grandpa 
did. Even as we are challenging present methods and 
making progress towards improved methods, we do so 
with the knowledge that customer demand will force 
further changes in operation. A major challenge today 
is to reduce the extra waste entering the kitchen. In 
this era, kitchens are not equipped to dispose of fats. 
For example, as of October 1 in the Los Angeles area, 
incinerators are going out by law, and so disposal of 
scraps becomes more difficult for the housewife. 

Last week I asked 15 leading chain buyers what they 
might suggest to packers. I don’t know meat, so what 
I am going to say in many ways is not clear to me. 
However, I did take down what they said over the 
phone and I will report it to you in their words. 

Chain Buyers’ Advice: Leading meat men told me 
that packers should shell out kidneys from beef as well 
as from lamb. Pork shoulders, according to these spe- 
cialists, come into the supermarkets too fat. Since the 
reclaim value of fat is three times as great at the source, 
compared to its worth after it has lain around the mar- 
ket, fat should be reclaimed at the source by the packers. 

The meat men asked me to ask you why in the world 
lambs are sent into the market with lower shanks. They 
don’t sell. Leaving the lower shanks on lamb means 
waste in hauling, weighing and handling at several 
levels of distribution. Progress in new methods of fab- 
ricating meat has to extend over a period of time. The 
old folks, for example, are used to buying hams with the 
bone in, but they may be living with a daughter who 
demands boneless ham because disposing of bones is 
a problem for her. We need to think of the change to 
boneless fabrication to lessen bone and waste now. 

At retail level growing use is being made of front 
quarter chuck steaks, with instructions to customers for 
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tencerizing them tor outdoor broiling. On the West 
Coast, Von’s Super Markets is planning to “sleeve out” 
boneless cuts from forequarters, and separate the tender 
meai from tough muscles to enable housewives to broil 
or fry more front quarter meats. The goal is to elimi- 
nate or reduce the traditional problem of being “long” 
on front quarter meat in warm weather. Retailers are 
educating customers to enjoy the flavor of front quar- 
ter meats at 49c and 59c a pound for barbecuing out- 
doors. This chuck steak idea, pioneered by Penn Fruit, 
has spread across the country. According to trade 
sources, this was the first big year for “chuck steaks” 
for broiling. 

Packers should work towards a program to get less 
bone, fat and waste into the kitchens. Consider the new 
big phase of retail food distribution. Tie in with it 
now. It is moving faster than any of us know. The 
jet age for the food store is here today. It is important 
to be ready to fly with it and land with it. 

JULIAN HANDLER: Supermarket News is a pub- 
lication for the supermarket industry. It is a completely 
independent publication, independent of any associa- 
tion or any segment of the industry. If I join my col- 
leagues in a somewhat provocative mood, it is assumed 
for this morning only and does not necessarily repre- 
sent the viewpoint of our publication. I would like to 
pick out one particular opportunity that is available to 
the meat packing industry. It is my belief that the meat 
packing industry has what is truly a brimful treasure 
chest right in its back yard, and yet, in an industry 
where profits are just about as thin as a strip of bacon, 
nobody seems to be looking too hard to find the key. 

What is this neglected treasure? I think it is frozen, 
packaged read meat. As you all know, lines of frozen 
red meat have been on the market well over a year 
and their success has been quite limited. In fact, most 
supermarket operators would say very definitely that 
their performance has been discouraging so far. How- 
ever, this does not indicate that there is anything funda- 
mentally defective in the premise that frozen red meats 
offer remarkable opportunities for the future. It, in- 
stead, points to the need for intensified activity to make 
the program a success. 

A few weeks ago Supermarket News completed a coast- 
to-coast roundup of the supermarket industry on the 
subject of frozen red meats, which showed a very gen- 
eral agreement among retailers on what is the basic 
problem, the reasons why frozen red meats have not 
succeeded so far. The reason is the lack of consumer 
education. A lot must be done if consumer habits are 
to be changed, and this fact certainly applies when 
the change involves an item as basic in the American 
diet as meat is. 

At the same time, our study also confirmed the rea- 
sons for the optimism that I feel about the ultimate 
and decisive success of frozen red meats. You gentle- 
men have what is truly a treasure chest in frozen red 
meats. You have one of the rarest commodities being 
offered today, a product that supermarket operators 
want. Progressive leaders in food retailing recognize 
that the present system of distributing, cutting and 
packaging of red meat is an anachronism. It is out- 
dated in an era of economical marketing methods. 
When quite a lot of study has been turned, as it has by 
some Congressional investigating committees, onto the 
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reasons behind the spread in prices from the farm level 
to the table, this becomes another significant factor— 
that all the bone, all the waste, all the fat is being 
transported from the packinghouse to the retailer and 
ultimately to the consumer. The supermarket industry 
recognizes this as undesirable in its efforts to speed and 
lessen the cost of distribution. 

Facilities Duplicated: At present, the facilities, equip- 
ment and labor are duplicated in the meat departments 
in more than 20,000 supermarkets across the country. 
The leaders in retailing know that automated and 
centralized techniques could be substituted that would 
permit uniformity in quality and greatly reduce the 
costly waste in total effort. 

All these things can be achieved through a successful 
frozen red meat program. So supermarket operators 
welcome the idea of frozen red meats. This is an ad- 
vantage to the meat packer that almost no other type 
of supplier in the food industry enjoys today. Nowadays 
every new food product that looks down the road to 
the supermarket, looks down a road that is full of holes 
and interrupted by detours. The road, furthermore, is 
strung with items that have failed and fallen by the 
wayside and have not achieved distribution. Many bear 
the names of top manufacturers in the industry. 

Display space in the supermarket today is extremely 
valuable property. It is guarded jealously, apportioned 
very stingily, and yet you have a product that in the 
right form and effectively pre-sold is eagerly awaited 
and eagerly desired by the supermarkets. The retailer 
wants frozen red meats because they will help him in 
his job. So this is indeed a rare commodity today, and 
it is to be hoped that this big advantage will not be 
dissipated with aborted efforts and inadequate, long- 
range planning for promotion. 

When the big switch to frozen meats comes, as it 
must if we believe in the certainty of progress, many 
gains will accrue to the meat packing field. They are 
of sufficient magnitude to spur greater efforts in pro- 
moting these lines. One big gain will be the blossoming 
of the brand name which, as Roy Miller pointed out, 
opens a great new field to the packing industry. 

In every other segment of the giant food industry, 
the brand name, the identity of the supplier with his 
product, has become fundamental in merchandising. 
Only in the meat section of the supermarket, the sec- 
tion that accounts for some 26 per cent of the total 
sales, has the brand name failed to make its mark. Up 
to now the supplier’s product in red meat has lost its 
identity in the market. Frozen meat offers the oppor- 
tunity, more so than any other path that can be taken 
by the meat packing industry, to establish the brand 
names of the companies in the field. With this will 
come opportunity for more effective advertising and 
merchandising. It will mean a very big change through- 
out the industry when frozen red meat can be sold and 
sold effectively. 

Frozen red meats, I sincerely believe, offer a big op- 
portunity to the meat packing field. This new product 
type will have a big tomorrow, but the energetic and 
well-directed program to assure that this potential is 
converted into profit must not wait until tomorrow. A 
full-scale program is needed now for the benefit of the 
retailer, for the American consumer and for the meat 

packing industry. 
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Agriculture Dean Earl L. Butz of Purdue looks 
at agricultural revolution and the meat packer. 


Price Freedom 


Is Basic to Healthy 


U. S. Farm Economy 





Annual Dinner, September 23, 1957 


= are confusing days. Everybody is confused; 
it is a confused world. One of the things that is confus- 
ing is the rapid change occurring in agriculture. That is 
what I want to talk to you about—this agricultural rev- 
olution. Adjustments have always occurred in American 
agriculture, as they have in our whole society, but they 
have occurred more slower than now so that we have 
had a generation or two generations to adapt ourselves 
to the changes that occurred in agriculture. 

At the present time, these changes are occurring so 
rapidly that we are having great difficulty in adapt- 
ing ourselves to them. This is the age of science and tech- 
nology in agriculture. The big change made in Ameri- 
can agriculture in the mid-nineteenth century was the 
substitution of animal power for human power. Devel- 
opment of the reaper, for example, made it possible to 
substitute animal power for human power. Starting in 
1920, we substituted mechanical power for animal power; 
we made that substitution and the adaption to it. 

The big change that we are making in this decade is 
the underwriting of agriculture with basic science and 
technology. Agriculture has now become a highly 
scientific operation in America. When the agricultural 
historians write the history of this decade, I think that 
they may refer to it as the “decade of scientific break- 
through.” This is the decade in which our scientists 
gave us the real foundation of modern agriculture. 


PICTURES OF THE ANNUAL DINNER 


The NP's roving convention photographer snapped these pictures 
at random during the annual banquet at the Conrad Hilton's Grand 
Ballroom. Good food and interesting entertainment were served to 
hundreds of diners who came with tuxedos, shimmering gowns . 
and a zest for food. It required 35 Choice beef cattle to supply 
the tenderloin steaks. Medieval pageantry was presented by the 
Hilton waiters who paraded through the ballroom dressed like 
halberdiers of Tudor days, and bearing aloft the steaming steaks. 
The upper left picture depicts King Charles knighting the loin. We 
have it on good authority that the king considered this meat as 
eligible to be tapped as some venturesome explorer who might 
tote home a firkin of rare spice for the king's kitchen. The three 
chefs, two with crossed carving knives, inject a bit of contemporary 
pageantry into the act. The Purdue University Varsity Glee Club 
rendered many fine songs and solos, and one member offered a 
dramatic bit titled "This Is America." Earl Butz, the banquet's 
guest speaker, is seen at the rostrum, and he’s about to launch 
into an orational treat, "The Meat Packer in the Agricultural Revo- 
lution.” Butz was formerly assistant Secretary of Agriculture, and 
now dean, College of Agriculture, Purdue University. 
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GROWTH ALWAYS PAINFUL: Growth is always 
painful. Economic and sociological changes in our way 
of living have always been difficult. The present adjust- 
ment is no exception. It is not easy for farm families 
to change their methods of production, their scale of 
operation, or even to shift vocations. It is more diffi- 
cult for a farm family to shift vocations than it is for 
an industrial worker. However, farm sons and daughters, 
as well as farmers themselves, have been shifting to non- 
farm vocations in this country for generations. It was 
in this manner that industrial America grew. Only the 
rapidity of the present shift is new. 

The impact of these agricultural developments on 
food processing and distribution is tremedous. These 
are days when farmers and businessmen alike, like Alice 
in Wonderland, have to “run like the dickens just to 
stay where they are.” You and I are going to experience 
changes in the next five or ten years of a magnitude 
comparable to those our grandparents experienced in a 
whole lifetime, changes that they had a whole lifetime 
to adjust to. We will have, at the most five or ten years 
to adjust to changes of this magnitude. The next decade 
should be a challenge. 

The important thing is not whether the changes are 
occurring. The question you should ask yourself is, “Am 
I changing and are the organizations I represent chang- 
ing so that we are pulling our full weight in this new 
America, in this new agriculture and food technology 
field?” 

IMPACT OF CHANGES: Let’s briefly see some of 
impact of these technological changes. I group these 
effects under five headings. 

Capital Needs Will Grow: First, capital requirements 
for agriculture will grow in total, per farm and per man. 
They have grown a great deal in recent years and they 
are going to keep on growing. Last January the total 
assets of American agriculture were $177,000,000,000. 
This is a record figure and our farmers own most of it. 
They have 89 percent equity in their plants. The total 
debt is about $20,000,000,000, or 11 per cent of total 
assets. Some individuals are in too deep, but the in- 
dustry as a whole is pretty soundly financed at the 
moment. The total investment per farm in the United 
States now averages $36,000, and this includes a lot of 
small, part-time farmers. 

It is not uncommon for family commercial farms in 
the Corn Belt, for example to have a total investment in 
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excess of $100,000. Investment per worker also is grow- 
ing rapidly. Only 15 years ago, the average U. S. farm 
had about $3,500 invested in land and equipment for 
each farm worker. Today that figure is over $15,000 per 
worker. On many commercial family farms the invest- 
ment per worker runs up to $50,000 or higher. This 
compares with an average investment per industrial 
worker of around $13,000. This means it takes three to 
four times as much capital investment to create one 
agricultural job on many of our family commercial 
farms as it does to create an industrial job in cities. 

As agricultural science and technology grows, we are 
going to have bigger and bigger farms with still larger 
amounts of capital required. This means that our farms 
will take on more nearly the characteristics of a business 
organization. These trends cannot be stopped nor should 
they be stopped. Our problem is to capture the best in 
them and to make it work as well as we can in the new 
agriculture. 

More Work By Machines: The second thing of major 
significance is that machines will continue to displace 
men on our farms. This is not a new trend. It has been 
going on for decades. We have increased our total agri- 
cultural output in the two decades since just before 
World War II by some 50 per cent on roughly the same 
acreage we had previously and with substantially fewer 
workers. Total man-hours for all farm work has dropped 
about one-third in the same two decades. This means 
that farm output per man-hour has more than doubled 
in the last two decades. Very few major industrial 
groups in America even come close to that record of in- 
creased efficiency. It has been estimated that the farm 
output per man-hour will be doubled again in the next 
20 years. 

An important effect of these developments has been 
to make acres of land, in and of themselves, a relatively 
less important factor of production year after year. In- 
deed, in recent years it has been possible increasingly to 
substitute capital for labor and for land. This has made 
it virtually impossible to curtail agricultural output 
through the medium of acreage allotments. 

Fewer Farms Ahead: The third point that I want to 
make is that the number of farms will decrease. Of 
course, they have been decreasing some in recent years 
and some people look upon this as a bad omen for Ameri- 
can agriculture. At the present time we have about 
4,800,000 farm units in the United States, and slightly 
less than 2,000,000 of these produce some 90 per cent of 
our commercial farm products. The other 2,500,000 are 
part-time or quasi-subsistence farms, which do not con- 
tribute much to the commercial flow of food and fiber 
in this country. 

We must help the marginal farmer and the operator 
of an undersized acreage to become a better and more 
efficient farmer, or to find opportunity in other fields 
where he is better suited and where his income oppor- 
tunities are larger. There is nothing dishonorable in 
helping people off the farm. It is not hard-hearted to 
help people to a higher level of economic opportunity 
if we can create that opportunity. There are some 
people that just weren’t cut out to be farmers, just as 
other people do not make good machinists, carpenters 
or salesmen. There are good opportunities in the cities 
for many young people who want to become doctors, 
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dentists, machinists, accountants or craftsmen of one 
kind and another. 

As the move from the rural areas proceeds, it means 
greater opportunity to expand and apply the results of 
science and technology on the farms for people who are 
left behind. This was driven home to me so well a 
couple of years ago when I was in Rome attending the 
international conference of food and agriculture organi- 
zations. One Sunday afternoon we drove south of Rome 
and crossed areas that had been drained before the war. 
The areas had been wasteland and someone had the 
foresight to create farms there. They were about 50 acres 
in size. I was on several of those farms and they were 
large enough and had sufficient incomes so the homes 
had good furniture, paintings on the walls and curtains 
on the windows. The youngsters were well fed. The 
people could support communities, good churches and 
good roads because the farms were large enough to be 
economic units with modern and technological aspects. 

Then we drove on a few miles farther and stopped 
at another old farm that had been in the same family 
for years. It was a typical peasant farm in rural Italy, 
about eight or ten acres in size—so small that there just 
wasn’t enough production to give the operator of that 
farm a satisfactory living. I recall the mother of that 
farm, all bent and stooped and holding on to the handle 
of a crudely fashioned plow, while her young son drove 
the oxen with a stick. The home was a one-room hut. 
There were no rugs, no furniture, no clothing, no pic- 
tures, no schools, churches or hope. There was no chance 
for that young man ever to rise above the status to which 
he was born. 

When I landed back at New York a short time later 
I read a speech by one of our legislators who said what 
we needed was some kind of program to preserve the 
small units in agriculture. I wondered if I really wanted 
to conserve the kind of thing I saw on that Italian hill 
side. Wasn’t it better to have an agriculture that was free 
enough so that with imagination, ambition and initiative 
the farmer could apply the results of modern science and 
technology and grow a little larger and still a little 
larger and produce more and more per worker at lower 
and lower unit production costs? 

We all have to work to help make this adjustment in 
rural America as we get the agricultural job done with 
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fewer and fewer people. This trend will continue for 
some time. At the present, we have about 14 per cent 
of our people on farms in America. Population experts 
estimate that in 20 years, instead of having 22,000,000 
people on farms, we may have some 17,000,000 people 
actively engaged in agriculture. This will constitute 
about 71 per cent of our population, which by then 
will total about 228,000,000 people. 

Industry Integration Will Continue: The fourth point 
that I would like to make is that the trend toward in- 
tegration will continue. When we speak of integration 
in industry, we think of the broiler industry as the prime 
example. Large animal production is not immune to the 
same force that brought integration into the broiler pro- 
duction industry. 

In the case of large animals, we have made substantial 
progress in recent years in lowering feed conversion 
ratios. In order to get feed conversion ratios down fur- 
ther, or as low as those which will be attainable in 
the next decade, it will probably be necessary for pro- 
ducers to make large investments in equipment, build- 
ings and the like. For example, we now know that it 
may take as much as 1,200 lbs. of feed to make 100 Ibs. 
of pork at high temperatures, instead of taking 350 to 
400 Ibs. of feed at lower temperatures. It is not incon- 
ceivable that good swine producers may someday be 
feeding hogs in air-conditioned pig parlors. This is 
more likely if we are on the threshold of cheap energy, 
as some nuclear scientists predict. 

Production of meat animals to market specification 
is just around the corner. Advances in genetics and nu- 
trition, both for plants and animals, and advances in 
environmental physiology will make this possible. This 
means that we will have predetermined performance 
built into breeding animals just as is now the case with 
our major crops. 

If and when this kind of integration begins to hit the 
large animal field, it will precipitate sociological and 
economic adjustments that will be difficult. We will 
need to study the organization of our production units 
carefully and steer our farm policy course wisely in 
order both to minimize the adverse impacts and to 
maximize the favorable aspects of this development. 

The packing industry cannot remain immune from 
this kind of integration. Marketing and distribution 
methods must adapt themselves to the broad changes 
in production organization. The meat packing industry 
cannot think of itself as an independent business, out of 
the context of the total meat team. It will become in- 
creasingly an integral part of a completely integrated 
industry. The welfare of each part of the industry will 
be closely allied with the growth and welfare of the 
entire industry. 

In this context, the recent attempt in the Congress 
to transfer jurisdiction over the meat packing industry 
from the Department of Agriculture to the Federal 
Trade Commission was really rather absurd. The pack- 
ing industry must play its full role as a member of the 
integrated meat industry, from producer right down to 
consumer. Judisdiction must remain in the govern- 
mental agency dedicated to increasing returns to pro- 
ducers, rather than being transferred to an agency whose 
basic philosophy is one of lower prices to consumers. As 
the process of industry integration proceeds, it will be 
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increasingly in the interests of producers that this be so. 

Country Will Be “Rurbanized”: Now, let’s turn to 
the fifth trend, which is that our countryside will become 
“rurbanized.” This is a change that has been rapidly 
taking place. The city limit signs at the edge of your 
town do not mean the same thing that they meant a 
generation ago. They are now just a tax boundry and 
no longer a recreational, social, educational or economic 
boundry. I don’t think that anybody in this room could 
tell me where his county stops and the next one begins 
for the same kinds of people live on both sides of the 
legal dividing line. This is going to have a tremendous 
impact on agriculture, as the people live side by side 
and as agriculture itself becomes more commercial. 

For many years in our American cities, the bricklayer 
has lived side by side with the banker, lawyer, business 
executive, skilled mechanic and filling station operator 
and even has lost his vocational identity in the com- 
munity. City dwellers have approached the community 
problems as community citizens. A similar change is 
taking place in rural America today. As the city moves 
to the country and as many of the country people com- 
mute to the city to work, we are tending to lose our 
vocational identities in agriculture. 

For every $2 that our people on the farms make, they 
earn $1 from non-farm sources. I was at Michigan 
State University a year ago and was rather amazed to 
hear one economist state that some 40 per cent of farm 
families have more than one member holding down a 
full-time job in industry. He went on to say that of the 
farm families in Michigan, some 25 per cent had one or 
more members who belong to a labor union. We have 
thought of the traditional farm attitude in terms of 
independence, free enterprise, hard work and full pro- 
duction, and we have 25 per cent of the farm families 
in the state now getting the propaganda that comes to 
them in one way or another. That typical attitude may 
well change and may make these people take on charac- 
teristics of urban attitude. This we must reckon with as 
part of the urbanization process of America. 

HOW PACKERS WILL BE AFFECTED: What 
does all of this mean to the meat packing industry? 
There are four trends that I think are the outgrowth 
of this, and I want to mention them briefly here. 
Growing Market: First, there is a growing market 
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for food and fiber at home and abroad. We now have 
171,000,000 people in America, and our experts predict 
that by 1975 we are going to have somewhere around 
228,000,000 people in this country. That is an upward 
trend and they are going to have to eat. 

Higher Standard of Living: The second trend is 
that the standard of living is rising. Our per capita 
real income is now about one-tenth above what it was 
ten years ago. This means that we can buy more serv- 
ices and goods; we can buy one-tenth more than we 
could ten years ago; two-thirds more than 20 years ago. 
Per-capita real income in the U. S. is expected to in- 
crease another one-fifth in the next decade and about 
50 per cent in the next 20 years. 

It is true that we do not increase our food consump- 
tion as much as we increase our real income, but then 
we increase it some. We eat higher quality foods and 
eat higher on the hog. We move from the hominy to the 
ham, feeding the pigs the hominy in order that we may 
have the ham. In the last two decades, for example, we 
have increased our egg consumption per capita by 26 
per cent, chicken consumption by 77 per cent and red 
meats by 31 per cent. Therefore, if you combine this 
uptrend in population with the uptrend in per capita 
consumption, you have a growing market for animal 
products. 

Livestock Must Increase: The third and very signi- 
ficant trend is the increase in livestock numbers. I get 
perturbed sometimes when we look for a decline in the 
cattle cycle or hog cycle. That is what we are looking 
for now. Let’s take, for example, the time two years 
ago when hogs got so low in price. We said that hogs 
numbers were going to come down and they did. You 
will also remember that four or five years ago, when the 
cattle prices began to decline, we said that cattle num- 
bers were going to come down and they did. However, 
the important thing is that the low point in these 
cycles was never as low as the low point in the previous 
cycle, and the low point in the next cycle will be higher 
than the low point in this cycle. Of course, this is as it 
should be. 

We require an increase in livestock numbers in order 
to feed our growing population, which has a higher 
level of per capita income and, therefore, will need 
more food per person than it needed before. We must 
work to keep our livestock industry free so it can grow. 
It has been estimated that by 1975, based on prospec- 
tive population increases and increases in the level of 
living, we will need to process 36 per cent more beef 
than we do now, 44 per cent more pork, 16 per cent 
more ham, 46 per cent more broilers and chickens, 33 
per cent more turkeys, 47 per cent more eggs and 25 
per cent more milk. All livestock and livestock products 
will need to increase by 36 per cent in the next 20 years. 
This we must keep in mind as the pressures come along. 
We must all work together to keep the market for meat 
expanding. We must never resort to production quotas 
for livestock. 

All this adds up to growing emphasis on animal agri- 
culture. If we can merchandise the products of animal 
agriculture to this growing population in America, then 
we will have gone a long way towards the solution of 
the problem of chronic surpluses. 

Cost-Price Pressures Will Persist: The fourth trend I 
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want to mention briefly grows out of the fact that in. 
flationary, cost-price pressures will persist. This is un. 
fortunate and, I think, is a characteristic of the times, 
I think that pressures are going to be with us regardless 
of which party is in charge of government. A little ip. 
flation is palatable to most people and, much as we talk 
about it, we are going to have a little of it with us, 
politically and otherwise. From your point of view, this 
means that costs will rise that much and will be written 
into the operating structure of your business. It will 
place a greater premuim than ever on your efforts to use 
your cost factors as efficiently as you can. 

The trends that I have been talking about toward 
increased livestock volume in America can be measured 
and established only if we shift our federal agricultural 
policy in the next few years from one of scarcity to one 
of somehow learning to live with plenty. We are going 
to have to get over this inherent philosophy in America 
that we have to cut back production. This is a bad 
philosophy on the part of a country that has always 
been built on plenty. 

I know that our surpluses are burdensome and they 
are difficult, both politically and economically, yet, 
what a blessing they are. 

Three months ago I completed a trip around the 
world, making stops in the countries where we have been 
putting surplus food and fiber in order to satisfy some 
of the hunger there. I saw countries where they did 
not have enough food to know whether they were going 
to get by during the next six weeks except, of course, 
for the help they received from the United States. I 
came back thinking what a blessing it is to have too 
much. If I must choose between the problem of too 
little and too much, I would say that the problem of 
too much is preferred. Of course, this is the problem 
in America—too much of everything. 

I don’t think that this really is the case, however, be- 
cause we do also have tremendous unsatisfied wants in 
America. Somehow we have the brains in this country 
to use our production the way goods are intended to 
be used—the way that God intended us to use our pro- 
duction ideas. 

FUNCTION OF PRICE: It makes much more 
sense to move our farm production into consumption 
through an expanding animal agriculture than it does 
to move it into the sterile storage of government ware- 
houses through an artificially manipulated price system. 
Our attempts to tamper with price in recent years have 
gotten agriculture into a capital mess. In attempting 
to eliminate the risk of price variation, the system of 
high price supports we have been following for our 
basic crops has sacrified income stability. It has hurt 
the livestock industry. In other words, we are in danger 
of sacrificing income security for the illusion of price 
security. This is a risk which agriculture cannot afford 
to carry. 

Few of us understand the function of price in our 
economy. Prices are seldom satisfactory. From the 
standpoint of the seller, what is a fair price for beef and 
what is a fair price for hogs? The easiest answer is “10 
per cent more.” And when we get 10 per cent more, 
the only fair price will still be 10 per cent more. 

On the other hand, what is a fair cost to the con- 
sumer? The quickest answer is “10 per cent less.” That's 
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the way we will all view prices in this country. And 
yet when we stop to think, we must admit that price 
does perform a vital function in our free, competitive 
society. Price is the device that determines how we use 
our resources and how we distribute our national prod- 
uct. Prices tell producers what to produce and tell con- 
sumers what and how much to consume. Prices guide 
resources into those lines of production which satisfy 
consumers’ relative demands; they guide goods and serv- 
ices through the channels of trade, and they guide con- 
sumption. 

FINEST INCENTIVE: When we have relatively 
free prices, the dollar bill is used as a ration ticket, and 
this is the important concept that I would like for you 
to get. Each individual in America is issued dollar bills 
roughly in proportion to his contribution to America. 
If he wants more ration tickets, then he has to work 
harder. There is a deep desire for that ration ticket 
in America and in a free society. This desire is one of 
the finest incentives that man ever conceived, especially 
under an economy that is productive, strong and free. 

The Soviet boast that Russia is going to catch up 
with us in per capita consumption and production in 
the next three years is perfectly absurd. It is the desire 
for those ration tickets that makes an Iowa farmer get 
up at 2 o’clock on a cold February morning and go out 
with the sow while she is farrowing her pigs. Just 
imagine one of the Soviet farmers getting up at that 
hour to go out and watch the state’s sows farrow the 
state’s pigs. 

The point that I want to make is this. When we begin 
tampering with prices in Washington, we put ourselves 
in danger of removing that incentive. When the right 
of that ration ticket to guide resources and channel con- 
sumption items is interfered with, then somebody in 
Washington must substitute for that function. The 
substitution is made on the political basis of equal 
rights for all, regardless of capacity, regardless of pro- 
duction, regardless of ambition, regardless of how hard 
you work. 

WHAT CONTROLS MEAN: By one or two ex- 
amples, let’s see how far we actually have come. Let’s 
sit beside our cotton farmer in the South, reduced, now 
to an allotment of five, four or even three acres. You 
cannot make a living on three acres of cotton even 
though prices are supported and that cotton farmer 
is getting 90 or 100 per cent of parity. He still needs 
the right to produce cotton, which is something that 
the government now denies him. 

The wheat farmer needs the right to produce the 
wheat that the program in America now denies him. 
Imagine for a moment that you are a good wheat 
farmer in Western Kansas; you are a low cost producer; 
you produce good quality wheat; you are well mechan- 
ized; you can produce wheat in competition with any- 
body in this world if they let you do it. You have a 
son who wants to get into the wheat business, and you 
have taught him how to become a good wheat farmer, 
an efficient, low cost producer. How does that young 
man get started in the wheat business in America? 

There are three ways. First he can take over the allot- 
ment on his father’s farm when the father retires. 
Second, he can buy the neighboring farm as the neigh- 
bor retires. Third, he can marry an allotment and, of 
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course, that sometimes is more trouble than it is worth. 
We had a hassie in Congress last spring over what we 
were going to do about the corn business. This also 
illustrates that there are only three ways in which the 
young man on the farm can follow the vocational foot- 
steps of his father. 

The reason for all this is that we have tried to sub- 
stitute the judgment of somebody in Washington for 
the mass judgment of millions of Americans operating 
through a price system that we somehow haven’t had 
brains enough and courage enough to make work the 
way it ought to work in this country. 

Livestock producers have escaped this so far, some- 
times by a narrow margin. I think that it was Confu- 
cious who said, “He who mounts a tiger should have 
plans for dismounting.” I believe that we are now on 
this tiger and that we don’t know how to get off. The 
important thing in the livestock industry is to make 
certain that we do not get on it. 

PRICE FREEDOM IS BASIC: What I am saying 
is that a substantial amount of price freedom is basic 
in our economy. Our economic organization is based 
upon the principle of freedom of choice. As individuals, 
we oppose any attempt to curb our freedoms. This was 
well brought out early in World War II when President 
Roosevelt and Prime Minister Churchill proclaimed the 
four freedoms: freedom from fear, freedom from want, 
freedom of speech and freedom of religion. Those four 
freedoms are available in the county jail. You have 
freedom from fear for your worst enemy can’t get to 
you even to make a face at you. You have freedom 
from want for your food and clothing are provided with 
no effort whatever on your part. You have freedom of 
speech for you can criticize your jailer, and the law 
requires him still to feed and clothe you. You have 
freedom of religion for you can worship or not, as you 
choose. You have perfect security. 

However, you don’t have that fifth freedom that men 
have fought and bled and died for. That is the freedom 
to go where you want to go, to get what you want to get, 
and to do what you want to do. That is a rather pre- 
cious freedom. 

That is the freedom we sometimes lose when we get 
this thing we call “security.” Economically speaking, 
that is a freedom we express in the competitive price 
system. It is the key to the other freedoms. It is worth 
preserving. That is the freedom we'll lose when we try 
to run the country from Washington. 
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F OR more than 35 years now, I have either been 
closely associated with what might be called the public 
relations side of the industry or in position to observe it 
intimately. 

In this period I have seen important changes from con- 
ditions which many of you are too young to remember. 

When I first came with the Institute back in 1920, 
one of my important jobs was to write letters to editors 
and others who were attacking the industry. I assure 
you I was a very busy young man. The infamous report 
of the Federal Trade Commission had just been issued 
amidst one of the most vigorous barrages of publicity 
that I have ever observed. And that was not all. Pro- 
ducers of livestock, politicians and even preachers were 
attacking the industry. 

The situation was so tense that our representatives 
who went to meetings of livestock associations in the 
hope of being able to tell our side of the story were 
refused admittance in some cases, and invited out in 
others after they had gone in. 

It is refreshing to see today that representatives of 
the producers appear regularly on our programs and we 
on theirs, an improvement in understanding that, in my 
opinion, has paid many dividends of value to both 
of these inter-related groups. 

However, to get back to the attacks on the industry 
that I, along with others, was answering. They actually 
came in such vast numbers that we frequently put out 
30 or 40 or even more letters a day. 

I am happy to say that today we rarely have to write 
that many in a month. This, it seems to me, is tangible 
evidence of great improvement in the industry’s public 
relations, even though, as I said earlier, the job can 
never be considered done. 

There has been great improvement, too, in the public 
attitude toward our product. In the 1920’s, meat was 
in the dog-house. Doctors viewed it with a jaundiced 
eye. Many of them urged its elimination from the sum- 
mer diet; others went further and accused it of causing 
rheumatism, Bright’s disease, and almost everything else 
from housemaid’s knee to cancer. 

With the exception that a few scientists are question- 
ing the role of fats, including meat fats, in coronary 
diseases, meat today has a clean bill of health and is 
recognized everywhere as one of our most healthful and 
nutritious foods. 
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INDUSTRY ATTACKED: In an era when the 
public attitude toward the meat packing industry has 
shown great improvement, most packers regret the occur- 
rences of the last few months when certain elements of 
the industry appeared before Congressional committees 
with an attack directed ostensibly at the larger packers, 
but, in effect, an attack on every meat packer, and a 
plea to switch jurisdiction over the industry from the 
United States Department of Agriculture to the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission. 

A great many things were said during the course of 
the hearings that reflected on packers generally, whether 
large, medium, or small. If you had sat through the 
hearings as I did, I am sure that your stomach would 
have revolted at some of the reckless charges, the un- 
founded allegations, and the misinformation, half-truths, 
and outright untruths that pervaded them. 

It is interesting to note that the agitation by the West- 
ern group has been followed by actions by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture against various packers, including 
several smaller ones. How any individual or group could 
stir up a governmental agency and expect it to take 
action only against a few big houses is beyond me. They 
should have known better. Governmental regulation just 
doesn’t work that way. 

Despite what was said at the hearings, our industry is 
one of which we all can, and should be proud. 

Now as to the recent experience of mine which I men- 
tioned earlier, I don’t know whether you will believe it. 
As a matter of fact, it seemed so unreal to me in some 
of its aspects that I don’t know whether I believe it 
myself. But, anyway, here’s the story for whatever it 
may be worth: 

One night at home recently I was reading that enter- 
taining book called “The Year The Yankees Lost the 
Pennant.” In it, as many of you know, a fan, in effect, 
makes a bargain with the devil in return for an ability 
to play big league baseball. 

I must have fallen asleep and then, awakening sud- 
denly, I found myself in a most confused state of mind. 
I didn’t know whether I was afoot or horseback, as the 
old saying goes, or whether I, too, had made some bar- 
gain with the devil. Anyway, for a few moments things 
just didn’t seem to make sense. 

A DREAM: Gradually, my senses seemed to clear, 
and then there followed a period so startling in many 
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aspects as to impress itself indelibly on my mind. 

I no longer was sitting in my living-room chair. I 
was—right here. The time was the year 2000. The 
occasion was the 94th annual meeting of the American 
Meat Institute. All the faces around me were unfa- 
miliar, but what was being said caught my interest. A 
doctor from some agricultural college—I failed to catch 
the name—was talking. He was discussing the changes 
which had occurred in the livestock and meat industry 
over the last half century—that is, from 1950 to 2000. 

The doctor was pointing out that sometimes progress 
arises Out of necessity and that good times often follow 
bad times because the latter cause people to get down 
to bed-rock and work to eliminate waste and inefficiency 
and replace them with progress and efficiency. 

He called attention to the sharp increases which had 
occurred in costs from 1947 to 1956 and mentioned the 
fact that the percentage of disposable income consumers 
spent for meat had dropped 25 per cent in the same 
period. 

“That, of course, affected the industry adversely,” the 
professor observed, and then continued: “Stimulated by 
the adverse situation confronting it, the livestock and 
meat industry took stock of its assets and liabilities. After 
careful study. in which the entire industry joined, as did 
representatives of the state colleges and experiment sta- 
tions and the USDA, an impressive statement of prob- 
lems and needs was drawn up early in 1958 as a guide 
to future activity. 

The statement of problems and needs, the doctor went 
on to say, was as follows: 

“1. Meat animals today (remember this statement 
was drawn up in 1958) rank far behind poultry in the 
efficient utilization of feed. Poultrymen are getting a 
pound of live weight gain from close to 2'/% lbs. of feed, 
which represents a doubling of efficiency in two or three 
decades, and compares with a pound of live weight gain 
from around 10 Ibs. of feed in the case of cattle and 4 
pounds in the case of hogs. 

“The poultry people found a variation of almost 40 
per cent in the rate of gain between faster and slower 
gaining birds in the commercial broiler business, and 
have worked to increase the proportion of the better 
gaining birds. The meat industry must analyze its rates 
of gain in the same way and likewise act to step up the 
efficiency of its production. 

“Poultry growers, moreover, are not only stepping up 
the efficiency of feed utilization; they have devised lay- 
outs and work routines so that one worker can now take 
care of 30,000 birds, with some even going up to 40,000. 
More than that, one firm in 1957 announced a fully 
mechanized broiler rearing house in which one man is 
able to care for 60,000 birds. 

“Similar steps must be taken in the meat industry if 
we are to compete. This is demonstrated by the fact 
that the consumption of poultry more than doubled in 
the 20 years from 1936 to 1956. 

“2. It likewise seems clear that, good as they are, the 
products of the livestock and meat industry are not fully 
adapted to the needs and desires of consumers. People 
today do not seem to like fat and wasty cuts. They trim 
off all surplus fat and eat as little of it as they can. Many 
people apparently have a fear of fat because of its 
alleged relationship to coronary diseases. This obviously 
suggests greater emphasis on lean cuts. 
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“3. Then, too, housewives of today, many of whom 
are working away from home at full-time jobs, more 
than ever want products that may be prepared easily 
and quickly and that will be appetizing and satisfactory 
when so prepared. Above all, tenderness is desired. 

“This, in effect, constituted some of the more impor- 
tant parts of the industry’s analysis of the situation in 
which it found itself in 1958,” continued the professor. 

“To remedy the situation, the study groups urged a 
coordinated program of research and development, em- 
bracing, among other things: 

Studies in the field of genetics to develop faster- 
gaining animals which would yield cuts more suited 
to the demand of consumers; 

Research to develop greater and more stiatiliacy 
gains from a given amount of feed; 

Research and other efforts to eliminate animal 
diseases such as cholera and VE, the existence of 
which now keeps our meat out of important foreign 
markets, and parasites such as the liver fluke and the 
cattle grub, which alone causes a loss estimated at 
$100,000,000 annually; 

Research into fat and its place in the diet, with 
particular reference to its relationship to coronary 
diseases ; 

Research to simplify meat cuts so that housewives, 
instead of knowing only a few of many cuts, will 
know all or most of a smaller number; 

Research into frozen prepared meat dishes and 
into their packaging and the packaging of fresh meats; 

Investigations looking toward significant improve- 
ments in the keeping qualities of fresh products; 

Research to develop methods of tenderizing meats 
commercially so more of our product may meet the 
wishes of consumers in this regard; 

Further research into cooking methods to speed up 
the cooking process in the home and also to improve 
products, as, for example, to work out more satisfac- 
tory methods of broiling meats, including pork, since 
broiled meats are more popular with consumers than 
any other kind, and, finally, 

Research all along the line from processor to re- 
tailer to develop improved methods, lower costs, and 
better products; 

Together with continued research into the values 
of meat and stepped up educational and promotional 
activity. 

“Tt is recognized that much work is being done in most 
of the areas mentioned in this statement and that virtu- 
ally nothing new is being proposed here in the way of 
research or development. The really important point 
involved in this industry-wide study is that, through 
focusing increased attention on the problems outlined 
and by attacking these problems in a vigorous and co- 
ordinated way, it is hoped to accomplish in a few years 
what otherwise might take decades to do.” 

PROGRESS: At this point in the professor’s discourse, 
I became curious as to whether anything more specifi- 
cally related to the meat packing business had been 
included in the committee’s study and made bold to 
interrupt the professor to ask him the question. 

“T ami glad you asked the question,” he said. “I was 
just coming to that. Our study showed a number of 
interesting things about your industry, among them: 

“A. In 1958 meat packers were still trying to solve 
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the baffling problems of getting adequate margins in 
the face of greatly increased costs and greatly concen- 
trated buying power. 

“B. Packers and sausage manufacturers were greatly 
concerned with the growth of private labels which threat- 
ened to put the industry in the role of a mere contractor 
or supplier rather than one which contributed values to 
the product. 

“C. Packers also were worried over the loss of their 
bargaining power seemingly arising from the establish- 
ment of prices on the basis of rumor, or on the basis of 
what some buyers say they can get the product for else- 
where, or from plain weak selling. 

“D. The seriousness of the situation facing the meat 
packing industry was demonstrated clearly by a study 
made in 1957 by the American Meat Institute and 
showed that in the ten years from 1947 to 1957 packers’ 
operating expenses increased from about 18 per cent of 
total sales to about 28 per cent, a rise of 56 per cent. 
Packers’ earnings meanwhile dropped from 1.5 per cent 
of sales to 1 per cent.” 

Working together on its various problems as it had 
never worked before, said the professor, the livestock 
and meat industry achieved spectacular progress in its 
coordinated program to improve the meat business. 

“T shall not take the time to detail the work that had 
to be done, the money that had to be spent, the impor- 
tant discoveries that were made, the spectacular research 
results that ultimately were achieved,” the professor 
stated. “Many of you are familiar with the whole story. 
Nor shall I attempt to outline some of the more spectac- 
ular developments that have occurred apart from the 
industry’s own planned program, such as the application 
of atomic energy which has occurred in so many direc- 
tions. 

“But I would like to list the more outstanding achieve- 
ments attained during the approximate half century be- 
tween 1958 and 2000 as an outcome of the industry’s 
planned program of research and development. Ladies 
and gentlemen, it is a most impressive list. Here it is: 

“1. Through increased feed efficiency, the amount of 
feed needed to produce a pound of meat has been more 
than cut in half, and through the working out of im- 
proved methods, farm labor costs have been cut sharply. 
Air-conditioned pig parlors, with one man handling sev- 
eral thousand hogs, have revolutionized pork production, 
just as a merit buying system adopted by the packers 
in 1957 speedily led to great improvement in the product. 

“2. Improved types of animals, as exemplified by the 
winners at the International Live Stock Exposition, yield 
carcasses containing 20 per cent more lean meat than 
in 1950 and 15 per cent more of the more demanded 
cuts, and great uniformity has been achieved so that 
the wide variations in the size and quality of cuts which 
used to be a source of annoyance to consumers have 
been largely eliminated. 

“Bones haven’t been bred out of the animals, but the 
size of many has been reduced. Furthermore, practi- 
cally nothing but boneless cuts are being shipped out 
of the packing plant, with resulting savings on freight. 

“Moreover, at long last, to deal with a detail, so to 
speak, genetics has conquered and the tail has been bred 
off the hog. Some sentimentalists mourn the passing of 
this curly appendage, but the industry rejoices at the 
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THESE THREE MEN handled the speaking job at the engineering 
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vice president of Oscar Mayer & Co. 


elimination of such a hard-to-sell specialty item. 

3. Coincident with the collapse of the Soviet Union, 
in the 1970’s, the livestock and meat industry realized 
that the immense job of stabilizing livestock marketings 
had been pretty well licked. Oh, there were still some 
peaks and valleys in the cattle and hog and lamb mar- 
kets, but a graph of the 1977 marketings bore little 
resemblance to that of 1957, and marketings this year 
are more even still. 

“Multiple farrowings are an accomplished fact-—sows 
entertain the stork at any and every season of the year. 

“4. Objective methods of grading have been devel- 
oped, revolving around an electronic registering device, 
so that there no longer has to be any guesswork about 
meat quality. When the pointer on the dial says meat 
is Choice, it is Choice. 

“5. Hog cholera and VE have been wiped out and 
the cattle grub and the liver fluke virtually eliminated, 

“6. Instead of there being more than 300 cuts and 
kinds of meat, the number of retail meat cuts has been 
spectacularly reduced. There are now only six principal 
cuts of beef, for example—broiling steaks, steaks for 
pan-frying, oven roasts, pot roasts, stewing meat, and 
hamburger, and the portion control technique has been 
developed to the point where the housewife can pur- 
chase any number she wants of any cut and all are of 
uniform size for serving and of uniform quality. 

“7. As a result of discoveries at the American Meat 
Institute Foundation, the shelf life of fresh meats has 
been increased tenfold, from three days to 30. 

“8. Frozen prepared meat dishes of high quality, 
which can be prepared in a jiffy, are a staple in prac- 
tically every home. 

“9. With science having demonstrated clearly that 
good nutrition starts with a good breakfast and the pack- 
ing industry having developed bacon and sausage that 
cook as one takes them out of the package, meat is 
back on the breakfast table in a big way. 

“10. A new method of electronic broiling has been 
developed that requires only three minutes to broil a 
steak to a turn, the charcoal flavor being supplied by a 
small segment of hickory wood which chars as the steak 
cooks. 

“11. Improvement in meat-canning techniques has 
been followed by the appearance on the market of 
canned broiled steaks, rib roasts, etc., which have 
achieved a high degree of consumer popularity, and 
imported canned hams which were so plentiful in the 
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1950’s and 1960’s have yielded to our superior domestic 
product and have virtually disappeared from the 
market.” 

Here the professor interrupted his recital of 50 years 
of progress in the livestock and meat industry to tell 
what he hoped would be considered as a little joke. “I 
heard just the other day,” he said, “of a gent who has 
discovered a way to improve the flavor of salt: He 
sprinkles it over a thick steak.” 

Then turning back to his summarization of progress, 
the professor continued: 

“12. A method of tenderization, developed at the 
Foundation and applied in the packinghouse, has elim- 
inated the term ‘tough meat’ from our vocabulary, and 
revolutionized beef feeding methods. 

“13. With keeping qualities improved and with frozen 
meat and especially frozen prepared meat dishes having 
attained high consumer acceptability, a large proportion 
of the meat business is now handled through automatic 
vending machines, and, with such facilities available, 
the modern housewife, unlike Old Mother Hubbard, is 
never caught with a bare cupboard when company comes. 

“14, Animals now are dispatched, dressed and proc- 
essed automatically, a high degree of automation hav- 
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ing been achieved in the packing plant and the reta’l 
store, with a consequent lowering of costs, so that the 
spread now is at the narrowest point in history. 

“15. Following the embracement of animal agricul- 
ture in the early sixties as our national food policy, meat 
consumption in the year 2000 has reached 200 Ibs. per 
capita, resulting not only in greatly improved nutrition 
for consumers but also in the elimination of the grain 
surpluses which were so burdensome in the 1950’s. 

“16. Meat packers have greatly improved their re- 
sults, due, in part, to having achieved lower-cost oper- 
ation through automation and better management, but 
also because of having developed improved cost infor- 
mation and heeding it more carefully. 

“17. A special award is now made annually by the 
American Farm Bureau Federation to all packers who 
earn more than 3 per cent on sales, their view being 
that a more profitable packing industry will become a 
more efficient packing industry. The Institute’s survey 
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showed the industry averaged 2.7 per cent on sales this 
year (2000) as compared with less than 1 per cent 
earned in 1957. 

“18. With such tremendous progress and increased 
efficiency, accomplished all along the line, together with 
greatly improved consumer acceptance of its product. 
every segment of the livestock and meat industry is pros- 
pering, and an era of good will such as the industry has 
never seen before prevails. 

“19. Finally, and most important of all, research 
which found the cause of circulatory and coronary ills 
not only proved meat fats were not a causative factor 
but that they were highly essential in prolonging man’s 
life span, which in the half-century from 1950 to 2000 
has increased from about 70 years to 125, a marvelous 
accomplishment, for which we all have to thank scien- 
tific research as well as the life-giving qualities of our 
industry’s product. 

“But despite all of this wonderful progress, despite all 
of these marvelous accomplishments,” commented the 
professor, “people still don’t understand why a steer is 
not all steak and a pig not all pork chops.” 

“Tt also goes to show, I guess,” added the professor 
philosophically but a little sadly, “that human nature 
doesn’t change.” 

Here the good doctor paused a moment. 

“God grant,” he then said, “that this great industry 
of ours will continue to progress and prosper and con- 
tribute to mankind.” 

This, ladies and gentlemen, ends my little talk. I 
appreciate your courtesy in bearing with me while I 
recited it and sincerely trust that, although pure specu- 
lation on my part, you have found at least a little interest 
and stimulation in it. Maybe those of you who attend 
the Institute’s annual meeting in the year 2000 will want 
to check to see how far predictions are from the mark. 

Seriously, though, I am convinced that our livestock 
and meat industry is going to have to make substantial 
progress along the lines indicated in this whimsical 
approach if we are to have the satisfactory, properly- 
rewarding, expanding type of industry we all want so 
much to see. 

To you I shall leave it to decide whether what I have 
tried to put before you is a young man’s vision or an 
old man’s dream. 
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Economist John K. Langum takes the pulse of the 
American economy and makes a report to packers. 


Sideways 


Near Future is Seen 


as Adjustment Time 





General Session, September 23, 1957 


- me say in advance that my view about the 
business outlook is one of moderate pessimism about 
business in general, and for the short run only. It does 
seem to me that the pressures on our economy which 
have prevailed in the last year or so, and which have 
given rise to a significant amount of inflation, are lessen- 
ing. The inflation which has occurred in the past will 
still be a serious problem, and the pressure upward on 
labor costs will still continue. But I believe that we are 
seeing the emergence of a significant degree of adjust- 
ment in business activity. This will not be characterized, 
as I see it, so much by a sharp drop in the level of activ- 
ity as rather by a kind of a stubborn persistent period for 
a year or two in which the American economy will find 
it difficult to forge ahead as it has during so much 
of the post war period. 

We have had, as you will recall, an amazing period 
in recent years in which one year of prosperity has fol- 
lowed another. True, we have had problems and dif- 
ficulties, but overall, in spite of the adjustment here and 
there, and sharp problems in particular industries, the 
American economy has recorded a magnificent period 
of achievement and advance in terms of real growth. 

We have had, in fact, only two minor recessions in 
the postwar period, 1949 and 1954, and they were 
slight. After 1954 we experienced a sharp recovery to 
1955. In fact, if we look at gross national product, 
which means the total dollar value of goods and serv- 
ices produced in the American economy, the figure of 
about $361,000,000,000 in 1954 shot up to about $392,- 
000,000,000 in 1955, which was an amazing recovery 
and expansion. 

Then, going on to 1956, we moved up some more 
and gross national product went up to about $415,000,- 
000,000. Unfortunately, about half of that increase was 
inflation, just higher prices, but half of that increase 
represented further expansion in the real volume of 
business services produced. 

Then, going on to the first half of 1957, the gross 
national product has been running at an annual rate 
of about $432,000,000,000. Unfortunately, however, al- 
most all of the increase over last year has been the re- 
sult of higher prices with total real volume of production 
now moving sideways. 

SIDEWAYS MOVEMENT: It has been that side- 


ways movement that has been causing the questions and 
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the wonder regarding the future. At the same time 
that the price indexes, such as the consumer price index, 
have been moving up, and at the same time that major 
pressures on credit and capital markets have existed, as 
well as sharply rising interest rates, we have seen this 
sideways movement in the economy. This, of course, is 
in sharp contrast to the major real expansion of recent 
years. 

Let us look at this sideways movement for just a bit 
more. I mentioned that gross national product—our 
total goods and services in-real terms taking out changes 
in prices—has moved sideways from the peak reached 
late in 1956. If we look at the Federal Reserve index 
of industrial production, the measure of goods produced 
by factories and mines in this country, that index peaked 
out at about 147 last December, a record high, and 
dropped down to 143 in April and May and 144 in 
June, July, and August. In other words, for about six 
months there has been an overall sideways movement in 
industrial production at a level a little bit under the 
peak reached late last year. 

Total personal income has been moving up about a 
billion dollars or more each month as higher wages and 
salaries from expansion in services, trade, and govern- 
ment have continued. However, if we look deeper into 
this matter, and make adjustments for personal taxes 
and inflation, and also put personal income on a per 
capita basis, real per capita income after taxes has 
moved sideways or slightly downward in the last year. 
Thus, the real purchasing power per person has also 
moved sideways as a part of this general sideways move- 
ment in the economy. 

KEY COMPONENTS: I would like to look at the 
economy briefly in terms of its major parts. First and 
foremost, of course, is the consumer, who is kingpin in 
the American economy. The biggest part of our economy 
consists of the production and sale of goods and serv- 
ices for personal consumption. This includes consumer 
non-durable goods, such as meat, food and clothing, and 
consumer durable goods and services. Housing is really 
a part of the broad consumer area as well. All of these 
together constitute far and away the biggest portion of 
the American economy. 

Now, personal consumption of goods and _ services 
overall has continued to move to high points. That is 
true right up to this moment. For instance, if we look 
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at the total figures on retail trade, the last report is very 
good. In fact, the brightest spot in the whole economy 
right now is the extent to which retail trade apparently 
has moved up since late last spring. The total figures 
for retail sales, adjusting for seasonal variations, were 
at new record high points in July and August. How- 
ever, until this very recent stepup, retail trade totals 
moved sideways. In fact from about November, 1956 
to April, 1957 the seasonally adjusted figure of monthly 
retail sales moved sideways for about a half a year and 
then started to move up. 

Nevertheless, there are some real questions about the 
consumer area that bear looking into. To begin with. 
in the important area of housing we seem to be in a 
position of a markedly lower rate of activity and spend- 
ing than a year or two ago. Housing starts, you recall. 
were up to 1,300,000 units in 1955, with a peak for a 
few months at a seasonally adjusted rate of as high as 
1,400,000. For some time now housing starts have been 
bouncing along, up a little, down a little, at somewhat 
less than 1,000,000 units per year. This rate, I believe. 
is going to continue for some time to come. I do not 
think that the housing business in the country has over- 
built, but, nevertheless, a housing rate of 1,300,000 units 
is far too great to be sustained at the present rate of 
household formation, which is lower than it was a 
few years ago. 

Not only the automobile industry, but also the econ- 
omy is waiting to see the public reception of the new 
1958 models. That is going to be important for the rest 
of the year and the first half of 1958, along with what- 
ever degree of labor difficulties develop in the automo- 
bile industry. 

Housing and automobiles are two key areas of the 
consumer picture where we have had real disappoint- 
ments for a couple of years. It looks as though we may 
have further disappointments during the next few 
months, certainly in the housing area. In the field of 
automobiles we may be somewhat hopeful, but there 
is still a question mark. It remains to be seen how the 
1958 models really go. 

Underlying developments in the consumer area are 
basic factors in the situation. To begin with, we have 
noted that per capita real income after taxes has been 
moving sideways or slightly downward. It hasn’t been 
going ahead and that is a kind of situation which makes 
people feel that they are on a treadmill. They may be 
getting more money, and working harder, but they are 
not really forging ahead. Furthermore, it seems to me 
that we have encountered extremely competitive condi- 
tions throughout most of the area of the consumer mar- 
ket. The consumer is choosy. He has the money with 
which to buy, but is increasingly selective and price- 
conscious. I believe this is particularly true in the area 
of durable goods. 

Installment credit payments are at a record level in 
dollar amount and in relation to disposable personal 
income. That means that the actual burden in dollars, 
or the relation of debt repayment on installment credit 
by the American people to their total income, is at a 
record level. It does not portend, in my judgment, a 
wave of repossessions or losses or anything like that. It 
does mean, however, that the American consumer is 
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somewhat sensitive to rumors about layoffs and shorter 
hours and possibilities of difficulty on the downside or 
inflation in the other direction. After all, when the 
American public has a high volume of indebtedness—a 
high volume of debt payments to make each and every 
month as a result of “living it up to the hilt”—then just 
a little bit of difficulty on the down-side causes some 
real questions. I think this is important in the economy 
as accounting for some of the apparent selectiveness of 
the American consumer. 

In looking at the whole consumer area we have had 
some very good news and had a better picture in July 
and August. Going on, we will have to see what actu- 
ally happens in September and October, and in the 
crucial months November and December—the reception 
of the new 1958 automobile models and the reaction 
to shorters hours and layoffs. I think we need to keep 
our fingers crossed as to developments in the consumer 
area, even though consumer expenditures, retail trade, 
and personal income totals are right now at record levels. 

Touching briefly on the government area of the econ- 
omy, we note that staie and local government spending 
has been moving up steadily in recent years. The trend 
is continuing and I think it is going to continue in the 
year or two ahead. This partly reflects inflation and 
rising salary costs, but also the greater demand for 
governmental services, and particularly such projects 
as schools and highways and streets that are demanded 
by almost all the American people of their state and 
local governments. 

We have seen important developments recently in the 
field of federal spending and we are going to see further 
developments in the year ahead. The underlying trend 
in federal expenditures is upward and, I believe, will 
continue upward in spite of efforts to cut back the 
budget simply because there are enough essential serv- 
ices demanded of the government so that the budget 
won’t be cut back. Nevertheless, in the field of defense 
spending something has been happening that is quite 
noteworthy. Apparently, actual defense spending has 
far outrun budget levels. The budget level for defense 
spending in the fiscal year ended June 30, 1957 was 
about $36,000,000,000. The budget level of defense 
spending for the fiscal year 1958, in which we now are, 
is about $38,000,000,000. Nevertheless, total defense 
spending has during recent months run as high as $42, 
000,000,000 at an annual rate. Now, in view of extreme 
political sensitivity to the size of the federal budget, 
and the importance of getting some kind of tax cut if 
possible, this situation calls for action. You have noted 
in the newspapers that strong efforts are being made to 
cut back on defense spending so as to get it closer to 
the budgeted level. That means, of course, cutbacks in 
defense activities and cutbacks in defense procurement. 
Thus, one important area of the economy—defense 
spending—for a little while is going to be moving 
downward. This development is exerting an important 
negative influence on many key industries and in par- 
ticular areas, such as aircraft, where defense activity is 
of crucial consequence, 

Turning for a moment to foreign investment, really 
meaning the excess of exports over imports, the volume 
here reached an extraordinarily high level early this 
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year, partly because of large exports of oil on account 
of the Suez crisis and partly because of the major boom 
in Western Europe. The influence of both of these fac- 
tors has been tapering off, however, and the pressure 
of exports in relation to imports will not be as strong 
for the rest of this year as it was early in the period. 
That trend is on the down side. 

BUSINESS INVESTMENT: Let’s look a bit more 
carefully at business investment. Business investment, as 
it always has been in the past and always will be in the 
future, is important in short-run fluctuations in eco- 
nomic activity in our nation. During 1955 and 1956 
business investment in inventories, plant and equipment 
rose to record levels. During both 1955 and 1956 there 
was strong and continued and substantial accumulation 
of business inventories. During 1955 and 1956, and 
continuing to the present peak, business capital outlay 
on new plant and new equipment has likewise risen to 
levels previously unsurpassed. In fact, business invest- 
ment, and particularly in plant and equipment, has 
been the spark for the boom of the last two years. 

It is my judgment that plant and equipment spend- 
ing has been carried somewhat too far. We have de- 
voted more of the economy to plant and equipment 
spending than before. The financial position of corpor- 
ations has been such that extreme demands have beer. 
made by corporate security offerings on the capital mar- 
ket. Actually, corporations generally have encountered 
a series of pressures on their financial position. Liquid- 
itv has been diminished. 

Need for more capital has arisen as inventories have 
been built up. Plant and equipment expenditures, which 
as late as 1955 were about covered by internal financing 
—that is by depreciation accruals and retained earnings 
—have shot ahead of internal financing so that plant and 
equipment outlays of corporations have been running re- 
cently $5,000,000,000 or more in excess of the current 
rate of depreciation accruals and retained profits. That 
combination of circumstances—decreas2 in liquidity. 
need for funds for accumulated inventory, and plant and 
equipment spending outrunning internal financing—has 
made for a situation in which corporations have made 
record demands on the credit and capital markets. Cor- 
porate security offerings reached a peak in 1956, and 
are going to be far above that level in 1957. In con- 
junction with other demands for funds, such as for 
home mortgages, consumer credit and state and local 
government financing, corporate security offerings have 
far outrun the available supply of savings. 

When demand outruns the supply of savings made 
available, unless bank credit is used (in which case we 
would have had much more inflation), something has 
to give way. One thing that has happened is that many 
demands for credit have not been satisfied. For another 
thing, we have seen a rise in interest rates to a level 
much above any previous period in this postwar decade 
or in the 1930’s. This outrunning of savings, even 
though the savings made by the American people in 
dollars and in relation to income have been at record 
levels, has resulted from a bulge in plant and equipment 
spending which has been somewhat on the high side. I 
say “somewhat.” I do not think it has been an extreme 
bulge. However, the ratio of these expenditures to the 
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economy, the sharp outrunning of record savings and 
the emergence of excess capacity in industry, suggest we 
have somewhat overdone plant and equipment spending 
from the standpoint of achieving a sustained level. 

It seems that plant and equipment spending is about 
to make a turn downward. The last SEC-Commerce 
survey indicates a slight decline in plant and equipment 
expenditures from the third quarter to the fourth quar- 
ter. The National Industria] Conference Board survey 
of capital appropriations showed a marked decrease in 
new appropriations in the third quarter of this year. 
Plant and equipment spending decisions, as you men 
know, are not usually made in a hurry. As I see it, we 
have started a slow movement down in which we will 
not experience the same degree of pressure from plant 
and equipment spending on the economy as we have 
had in the last year or two. There are strong and con- 
tinuing forces which will keep up business capital out- 
lays. They include the growth in the economy, the 
sheer importance of technological developments as a 
key part of competition, and pressure on every business 
in the nation, no matter how big or small, to try to put 
in more efficient equipment to hold down labor costs 
per unit of output. These and other factors are going 
to continue. I certainly don’t expect plant and equip- 
ment spending to show any precipitous drop, but instead 
of forging up rapidly as it did during 1955 and 1956, 
I think it will probably edge downward for some time. 

MODERATELY DOWN: Having made this quick 
review of different parts of the economy, we find high 
levels of activity, but not too much further push for 
a time ahead. We see consumer spending and personal 
income at record levels, but some clear-cut questions as 
to the future. In the field of business inventories we 
have already seen a shift from accumulation to no 
change, and we shall probably see some liquidation. 
Plant and equipment spending, important in the boom, 
is apparently now at a turning point and moving some- 
what on the downside. Short-run defense spending is 
moving down. Our exports, short-run, are moving 
down. No clear evidence can be seen of any major 
further push to the boom which would result in lifting 
us to higher levels. 

FUNDAMENTAL QUESTIONS: Edging down is 
the most likely outlook for the few months ahead. How- 
ever, as we go on into 1958, I believe we are increas- 
ingly likely to be facing up to some more fundamental 
questions underlying the economy. Unfortunately, these 
factors are all somewhat on the restraining side. 

Let us look briefly at some of these more basic ques- 
tions about the economy which lie beyond the short- 
run outlook for consumer or business investment or gov- 
ernment spending. While these are things difficult to 
understand, we all know of their great consequence. 

First of all, things have been happening in the money 
and credit field. We have had inflation, we have had 
tight money, and we have had an important measure 
of credit restrainst by the Federal Reserve system. This 
credit restraint by the Federal Reserve system, as I see 
it, has been of great value to the American economy. 
The system has displayed courage.and wisdom in the 
face of great actual and potential criticism in pursu- 
ing a policy of restraint in satisfying record demands 
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for funds. This policy has been valuable because it has 
limited the degree of inflation; had the Federal Re- 
serve authorities not pursued an objective of monetary 
restraint, we would have had much more inflation. 

However, even more fundamental, it seems to me, is 
the fact that we have not had a major speculative bubble 
on top of the investment boom. If we had blown up 
such a bubble, we would now be looking forward to 
a major downturn in business rather than a letup. 

Underneath the money and credit picture, however, 
there are some circumstances that we need to keep in 
mind in appraising the possibilities for the next few years. 
For one thing, we have had a major expansion in per- 
sonal indebtedness, in mortgage credit and in consumer 
credit. This expansion has far outrun, on a relative 
basis, the increase in personal income. I do not believe. 
as I said earlier, that this presents a threat of fore- 
closures or repossessions, but I do not believe the Amer- 
ican people are likely to keep on getting into debt at 
the same rate in the next few years as they have done 
during the last few years. 

Similarly, we have had so much inflation and so 
much real growth, that although the money supply in 
dollars is now greater than ever before in our history, 
in relation to the size of the economy we have about 
as small a money supply as we have had in the last 
30 years. 

Let me dwell on this point for just a moment. We 
have today about $220,000,000,000 total money supply, 
including currency, demand deposits and time deposits. 
That compares with $165,000,000,000 in 1946, with 
about $65,000,000,000 in 1940 and about $55,000,000,- 
000 back in 1929. However, our economy has moved up 
to a high level, too. Let us take the ratio of this total 
money supply to our gross national product—in other 
words—in relation to present production and price lev- 
els. On that basis we now have about 5lc of money per 
dollar of output as compared with the record high of 
78c in 1946 and about 52c back in 1929. 

Another basic point for consideration ahead is the 
strong pressure on corporate problems. I mentioned ear- 
lier that our gross national product has gone up from 
about $392,000,000,000 in 1955, to $415,000,000,000 in 
1956 and on to about $432,000,000,000 in the first half 
of this year. What has happened to corporate profits 
overall? After taxes they were $21,000,000,000 in 1955; 
they were $21,000,000,000 in 1956, and they were at 
the rate of about $21,500,000,000 for the first half of 
this year. That scarcely presents a picture of booming 
corporate profits as the result of inflation and growth 
in our American economy. That is real pressure. It has 
come about partly because costs cannot be pushed for- 
ward into selling prices. It has come about, particularly 
during the last two years, because the increase in labor 
costs has far outrun the increase in productivity. 

If labor costs continue to rise, and if we have a 
sideways movement in the economy, corporate profits 
will fall. In this situation, and particularly with the 
strong underlying pressure of labor costs, if volumes 
should drop off very much, it would mean a good sharp 
drop in corporate profits. Let us look back, for example. 
From 1948 to 1949, gross national product did not 
change by one decimal point—$257.3 billion and $257.3 
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billion—which means there was not much of a reces- 
sion. However, total corporate profits after taxes dropped 
over 20 per cent. 

That raises the third basic question which I want to 
mention, and that is the question of confidence in our 
economy. We have had a tremendous amount of talk 
about growth in recent years, and we have had a lot 
of talk about inflation, However, growth and inflation 
do not tell the full story about our economy, because 
the business cycle, although modified, is not yet dead. 
Although the outlook for the years ahead is for great 
growth, such growth has never occurred during the 
past in each and every year, and in the future will not 
occur in each and every year. 

Projections for the long pull are all right, providing 
that we do not forget we have to live and work in the 
years between now and 1960, and 1965 and 1975. I 
believe that some people have become a bit too ex- 
uberant about long-range forecasts and projections of 
growth. We are going to have to face hard, immediate 
problems of the instability of business as we go along. 

SHORT-RUN AND LONG-RUN: Putting all this 
together, my judgment is that the American economy 
faces a real period of testing. I believe that inflation is 
tapering off as a current problem under the impact of 
developing adjustment in business activities. I do not 
believe that we should look forward to this period as 
one in which a major drop in activity will occur, be- 
cause I do not see it coming at all, but rather as a 
period in which it will be quite difficult for the econ- 
omy to forge ahead very much. 

However, with all this, we should not lose sight of 
some other fundamental factors that are extremely fa- 
vorable for our economy. They are real and they are 
going to be here for the next year or two. They are 
important and they are very strong. One of them is 
the prospect for long-range growth in the economy. 
It is as clear as anything can be that the long-range 
outlook for our economy is one of tremendous expan- 
sion; the basic ingredients of growth, population in- 
crease, technological progress and capital formation will 
all be present in generous measure. That growth po- 
tential is there. 

In the next place, during this boom, unlike most of 
those of the past, we have successfully avoided the cre- 
ation of major pathological influences in our economy 
We have not had a crazy unsound credit expansion such 
as that of the late 1920's. We certainly have not had a 
wild and dizzy stock market similar to that of 1929. We 
have not had inventory accumulation financed by credit 
expansion as in 1917-1920. Part of this is due to 
greater knowledge by businessmen of their markets, for 
they have more statistics about their business and the 
economy they are watching. Moreover, we do not get 
so far out of line as we did in the past, and part of this 
has been due to the role of the Federal Reserve system 
in avoiding the inflation of a major speculative bubble. 

Our growth pattern, the low degree of pathological 
elements in the economy, public understanding and pub- 
lic policy are strong fundamental factors that will keep 
the American economy advancing over the years to lev- 
els of: production we have never seen, with great op- 
portunities and great challenges for every one of us. 
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Dr. Irving H. Page, chairman of American Heart 
Association scientific council, weighs evidence. 
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] APPRECIATE very much the opportunity to come 
here and talk to you about “How Serious is the Food 
Fats Problem?” if for no other reason than that it has 
become a regular feature of the magazines. For in- 
stance, the Saturday Evening Post recently had an ar- 
ticle on whether we are eating ourselves into heart 
disease. All in all, there is a general clamor which is 
really quite upsetting. It is one of those questions to 
which everybody would like to have a positive answer, 
and not what people tell me I always give, a very “iffy” 
answer. 

On the other hand, this problem is so important, not 
only from the point of view of heart disease but also 
from the point of view of general nutrition in the coun- 
try, that we must not rush in with answers which are 
questionable—and this is exactly what is happening. 

It is very baffling to me that until about 1920, in- 
tellectually no one was entitled to have a heart attack. 
Heart attacks were really first recognized by the famous 
physician, Dr. Herrick, here in Chicago, What the peo- 
ple were doing before that in the way of dying, I am 
not sure. It was not until around 1940 that people be- 
gan to realize that arteriosclerosis was man’s greatest 
killer. People thought that it was cancer or pneumonia, 
then suddenly in a very enlightened age, around 1940, 
we all evidently began to realize that arteriosclerosis 
was the main culprit. 

Frankly, everybody in the medical business is com- 
pletedly puzzled by the strange failure to recognize the 
preeminence of arteriosclerosis. Arteriosclerosis was de- 
scribed about 5,000 years ago in Mesopotamia. Meso- 
potamia, as far as I am concerned, was known only for 
its dancing girls, but it is now known for its dancing 
girls and the first description of arteriosclerosis. 

TEND TO OVERSIMPLIFY PROBLEM: In try- 
ing to solve a problem like this, the greatest difficulty, 
I think, is that we tend in our haste to oversimplify it. 
You all know that there has been quite a revolutionary 
change in the thinking in science; this has been largely 
spearheaded by the explosion of the atomic bomb, and 
in my particular business, heart disease. While it did 
not make us conscious of the fact that heart disease 
was around and would be here to stay for some time. 
the President’s heart attack, at least as far as the public 
was: concerned, did make the whole problem a very 
cogent one. The result has been great pressure to get 
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an answer. I think you can understand, therefore, why 
anybody who deals with any kind of product that might 
have anything to do with heart attacks, or with heart 
disease, is now very much under attack. 

You all recall the attacks on the cigarette industry. I 
doubt that the cigarette industry was prepared to an- 
swer them. I doubt that anybody is now prepared to 
give the true answer to the problem of diet. I am 
not talking about fat alone; I am saying diet in gen- 
eral and heart disease. 

MANY FACTORS INVOLVED: I believe that 
this is an extremely complex problem in which many 
factors are involved, and it is this very multi-faceted 
nature of the disease which I think confuses people. 
We have investigators who say heart attacks are due 
to diet; they say this with very great confidence, and 
they dismiss with a shrug any other suggestion. There 
is another group that says, “Perfect nonsense, it is 
merely a matter of your heredity. Had you selected your 
parents properly, you never would have died of heart 
disease, and that is your own fault.” 

There are those who feel that it is not a question of 
selection of your parents but a question of whether 
you are male or female. Now, this has been the process 
of putting the male in his place. People have forgotten 
that males at one time had only one function and that 
was to fertilize the female, and then the female ate him 
up. But men got too smart for the females and wouldn't 
be eaten up, and the result is that they are hanging 
around probably much too long. The female is biologi- 
cally important; there is no question about that. Fe 
males outlive males and do not have nearly as many 
heart attacks as males do. The ratio is roughly four to 
one. I am pleased to report, however, that the female 
is beginning to catch up with us a little bit. The death 
rate from heart attacks for females was 10 per cent of 
that for men in 1920. The death rate was 78 per cent 
for men and 22 per cent for women in 1950, Women 
are beginning to have heart attacks on their own. — 

To illustrate further the multi-faceted nature of this 
problem, here are some more unanswered questions. 

The death rate from coronary heart disease in the 
U. S. in 1950 was greatest in the western area, Louisiana 
and the New England states. Why-in the world should 
this be so? There seems to be relatively little in common 
among those various states. I used to tell audiences 
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that this was a question of civilization. The audiences 
often didn’t like that too well for the question would be, 
is Louisiana more civilized than, for example, my state 
of Ohio? I don’t think Louisiana is nearly as civilized. 
But at any rate, this is one of the puzzling things that 
ultimately we do have to explain. 

NO EARLY MEANS OF DIAGNOSIS: Another 
fact that is constantly overlooked is that we have no 
method of diagnosing arteriosclerosis—which is the basis 
of heart attack—before the individual gets his attack. 
In other words, people don’t like to have an autopsy per- 
formed in order to find out whether they have arterio- 
sclerosis of the coronary vessels. This is a very serious 
flaw, and you'll notice it creeps in all the time when 
people say, “If you do this, this will reduce the amount 
of coronary heart disease or will reduce the amount 
of coronary arteriosclerosis.’ You only find that out 
when the individual has a heart attack. 

Arteriosclerosis simply means that there is fat in the 
blood. It is no news to all of you that fat is the only 
insoluble substance that the body must deal with. Pro- 
teins, minerals and carbohydrates, etc., are soluble in 
water, whereas fat is not soluble in water and the body 
has the peculiar problem of carrying it around. It does 
this by the simple device of combining it with protein. 
That is where we get the term lipo-protein. There has 
been a great to-do in the public press about lipo-pro- 
tein. The body makes it in the intestine for the simple 
objective of transporting an insoluble substance, fat, 
through the blood stream. Being a very large molecule, 
it is quite unstable and tends to break down. The blood 
is under pressure, so-called blood pressure, and it forces 
this blood laden with lipo-protein through the blood 
vessel wall. 

HOW “CORONARY” OCCURS: Of course, if you 
have more lipo-protein in your blood stream than nor- 
mal, more will go through the blood vessel wall and 
more is likely to get stuck there. When it gets stuck in 
the blood vessel wall, this lipo-protein breaks down and 
liberates insoluble fat within the wall itself. Insoluble 
fat within the wall is the beginning of arteriosclerosis. 
The fat acts as a foreign body because the insoluble 
fat is not a normal constituent of the blood. Therefore, 
the blood vessel reacts to it by scarring, just as does any 
part of the body when you introduce a foreign substance. 

If you leave a thread in an abdominal wound after 
surgery, for example, a scar always forms around it. 
Thus, a scar forms in the blood vessel and it is the 
nidus that begins the arteriosclerotic process. Then the 
overlying areas become rough and lead to the forma- 
tion of a blood clot. When a clot forms in the coronary 
vessel, you all know the result. It is a heart attack, and 
the accompanying pain is the cry of the heart for blood. 
In other words, the muscles of the heart can no longer 
get sufficient blood, and it responds by giving you in- 
tense pain. This is the so-called myocardial infarction 
or “coronary.” 

Many facets, as I said, are involved in mechanisms 
which lead to arteriosclerosis. The whole problem is 
very complicated and one should accept any single no- 
tion about the cause as an incomplete explanation and 
with a very large grain of salt. I think when you ask 
the question: “Is coronary disease or arteriosclerosis 
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due to fat in the diet?” you are not asking the question 
correctly. I think you should ask instead, “What is 
arteriosclerosis due to? May the diet contribute to arte- 
riosclerosis?” If you ask it that way, my answer is, “It 
may, but we don’t know for sure yet.” This is only one 
of many facets of the problem and there is grave danger, 
in my opinion, of running ahead of ourselves and an- 
swering in a more positive fashion than the evidence 
justifies. 

MESOMORPH VERSUS ENDOMORPH: It has 
been believed by competent observers that coronary 
heart disease or heart attacks are much more common 
among short, stocky, muscular men than among the 
long, thin variety—the mesomorph versus the endo- 
morph. We were intrigued to find at the Hormel In- 
stitute two breeds of pigs, the short stocky and the long, 
lean variety. I am sure you are more familiar with these 
than I, but the interesting thing is that the short stocky 
pig normally has a cholesterol level in his blood that is 
higher by a good deal than that of the long, lean pig. 
It could be, although it has not been studied, that the 
short stocky pig would be more subject to arteriosclero- 
sis than the long lean one. 

Does it mean anything to have a high blood choles- 
terol? All I can tell you is it does mean something. The 
only question is, where is the cutoff point? It is very 
uncertain exactly what a normal blood cholesterol is. 
Many people feel that the American level is very, very 
much too high. This may be true. It is very much too 
high if you compare yourself with the Bantu or if you 
compare yourself with the Japanese. 

Maybe the American just plain has a cholesterol set 
at this level and this is right for him. However, there is 
one thing of which we are sure and that is the individual 
who has a constantly high blood cholesterol or blood fat 
is more likely to develop coronary heart disease and arte- 
riosclerosis than the individual who is very much lower. 
I am talking about sick people, mind you, people who 
have very high cholesterols that are definitely above 
the normal. Then there is a large twilight zone where 
nobody really knows whether the level is too high or 
too low. If you are in this zone, it is the source of a 
large amount of neurotic worry, believe me. 

HOW ARGUMENT GOES: You can see why the 
argument runs that if you lower the blood cholesterol 
in the sick person, it may well be of some benefit, and 
if it is good for the sick person, it must be good for the 
normal person. Is that argument valid or isn’t it? You'll 
have to take it for what it is. I just don’t know because 
the evidence is not all in. Whether an individual with 
a very minor change in blood cholesterol would statis- 
tically be more likely to have a heart attack than a 
fellow who had maybe a level of twenty milligrams 
lower is not known. My guess is that the level of blood 
fat plays a greater or lesser part depending on the in- 
dividual person involved. 

The question of diet naturally is the one that has 
been uppermost in people’s minds, I suppose, because 
this is the thing that they can understand most easily, 
or think they can. I would like to point out that there 
is nothing more misunderstood by either the public or 
the medical profession than diets. This is a mean thing 
to say but I believe it. What I have in mind is the ef- 
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fects of diets on people. This is so difficult to study. You 
can see for yourself. If somebody came up to you this 
morning and asked, “What did you eat all day yester- 
day?” you would either admit you don’t know or you’d 
make up something. Most people haven’t the slightest 
idea of what they ate yesterday unless it made them 
sick; then they are perfectly sure it was the clams in- 
stead of the whiskey. 

STATISTICS OFTEN ARE MISLEADING: So 
you see, the question of dietary history is extremely dif- 
ficult, and the Department of Agriculture statistics on 
consumption can often be very misleading because the 
USDA doesn’t figure the actual consumption For in- 
stance, in the barracks, I understand, the loss of calories 
from the fat in the cooking of bacon was tremendous, 
so the soldiers didn’t get anything like the amount of 
fat they were said to consume. 

The only certain way we have at present of setting 
up an experimental approach is to feed a lot of people 
a certain way and see how many of them have heart 
attacks. This kind of approach is almost out of the ques- 
tion with present facilities. We want through a study 
of a much smaller magnitude, a so-called “combined 
study on the lipo-proteins,” to see whether they had 
prognostic value. We had to get about 10,000 people 
to allow us to take their blood so we could see whether 
we could predict whether they were going to have a 
heart attack. If they had heart attacks, they didn’t nec- 
essarily appreciate the prediction. It wasn’t a great joke 
to them. 

To make a person eat what you want him to is ex- 
tremely difficult. This has been one of the really great 
problems in the scientific study of diet. To make cer- 
tain that an individual will take what you give him, you 
have to give it to him in such abnormal forms as pure 
liquid diets, for instance, emulsions of fat, carbohydrates 
and protein, which are anything but good from the 
point of view of living. These are experiments. 

CLEVELAND CLINIC APPROACH: That is the 
reason we have initiated at the Cleveland Clinic an en- 
tirely different approach. What we are trying to do is 
not provide a “diet.” We think the term diet is bad. A 
diet is for sick people. We are trying to find a “way of 
life” for people, food that will be acceptable to people 
and that they will purchase. 

If it is true that the unsaturated fatty acids—that is, 
arachodonic, linoleic, linolenic and oleic — are desira- 
ble from the point of view of lowering your blood cho- 
lesterol, and if lowering the blood cholesterol 15 to 20 
per cent will prevent you from having heart disease, 
then you have a train of evidence or train of thinking 
which in the lone run might reduce the incidence of 
heart attacks. This is what we are trying to find out. 

We have experimental kitchens in which we prepare 
various types of foods with and without the unsaturated 
fatty acids, with more or less animal fats versus the 
vegetable fats, to see if we can prepare a food which 
would be acceptable to human beings to take and enjoy 
over a long period of time. If people don’t enjoy the 
food, they won’t eat it. 

The other type of experimentation is of much shorter 
term. Artificially prepared diets of all sorts are fed to 
determine the effect on the individual’s weight, on his 
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blood cholesterol, etc. Whether the diet has any effect in 
the long run on the heart cannot be determined be- 
cause, as I told you, there is no way to know the effect 
on the blood vessels in the heart until the individual 
has a heart attack. 

Because of some excellent research now going on, we 
are beginning to understand something of the normal 
dietary needs of people. The amount of protein in the 
diet obviously has an important influence. The amount 
of carbohydrate has an influence. The amount of fat 
and its proportion to the dietary constituents have an 
influence on the level of blood cholesterol. 

CUT DOWN ON FAT? In answer to the question 
whether people should or should not change the fat in 
their diets at the present time, the only thing that we 
can say categorically is that, if they want to keep their 
weight down, reduction in the amount of fat is a good 
way to do it. If you are a sick person, this is again 
something else, and experimental low-fat diets may well 
be in order. However, if you are a well person hoping 
thereby to prevent arteriosclerosis and heart attacks, the 
only solid advice I could give you is that you should not 
become obese and, therefore, you might want to cut 
down the amount of fat in your diet, and you should 
take an adequate amount of exercise. These are the two 
things that in my opinion are reasonably common sense 
and will probably hold up as the result of long time use. 
Change in the quality of the fat may be important, but 
this is not by any means certain. Hydrogenation of fats 
may have been a mistake from some points of view 
but not from others. This is not established fact. 

Many of you probably have seen a chart that suggests 
that deaths per 100,000 are directly proportional to the 
fat calories in the diet. If this association is true, which 
it may well be, and if it follows that this direct propor- 
tionality between the fat calories and death is a cause 
and effect relationship, then this is a pretty black pic- 
ture from the point of view of fat. But, let us examine 
more closely this problem of statistical association. 

FIGURES DON’T ADD UP: An excellent bio-stat- 
istician in London has prepared a series of charts in 
which he associates coronary mortality with a variety of 
things. There does not seem to be any particular rela- 
tion between animal fat intake and the incidence of 
heart disease. The trend shown for vegetable fats would 
suggest that vegetable fats are the culprit. However, we 
have just been saying that the unsaturated vegetable 
fats are desirable since they provide unsaturated fatty 
acids. So this does not add up very well. 

One chart showing coronary mortality and annual in- 
come in different countries would lead to the conclu- 
sion that if a country has a high annual income, it 
has a high heart disease incidence and, therefore, luxury 
leads to coronary disease. Another chart suggests that 
it is the sugar content of the diet that leads to coronary 
disease. Still another shows that radio and television 
cause it. These charts demonstrate the danger of this 
type of association, and yet I would not want to leave 
you with the impression that I am laughing at them. 
This association of the content of the diet and the im- 
cidence of heart disease may well be an important de- 
terminant. 

I think when you get that kind of an association, it 
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is like the problem of lung cancer and tobacco; you can- 
not just laugh it off. But, on the other hand, let us 
not press the thing too hard. I feel that it has been 
pressed a little too hard, that we have said, “All right, 
we have this relationship; let us do something about 
it.’ I can’t go along with that. I think we just haven’t 
got enough evidence on which to decide just what we 
should do. On one thing we can all agree: we need 
to press on with our dietary experiments as rapidly as is 
consistent with high quality work. 

My own blood cholesterol level shows how tricky the 
whole problem is. When I go on a vacation, my blood 
cholesterol goes down. With a very low fat diet, I found 
that it went down even without a vacation. On this 
diet I lost weight and I lost friends. My cholesterol 


U.S. SENATOR Hu- 
bert Humphrey, spon- 
sor of humane slaugh- 
ter legislation, is 
holding a Remington 
cattle stunner. C. H. 
Eshbaugh, Swift re- 
tiree, wonders if the 
Minnesotan intends to 
use it in the Republi- 
can cloakroom. 


graph suggests that all Irv Page has to do is go on 
vacation and stay there and he will never die of heart 
disease. That would certainly get even with my friends. 
However, Dr. Lewis of our laboratory has studied her 
cholesterol level and found the reverse to be true. Every 
time she goes on vacation, her cholesterol goes up and 
so does her weight. So, Dr. Lewis should always stay in 






Cleveland and work in our laboratory and let me go 
away on vacation. However, she may have some ideas 
of her own about that. 

Other so-called evidence indicates that if you want 
to have a heart attack, you should be a white male from 
New York, Connecticut, Massachusetts or California, or 
you should be a widow, single or divorced. You may 
take your choice. 

NO EXPLICIT ANSWER: I think you will realize 
why I have not given you an explicit answer to the prob- 
lem of diet in relationship to heart attacks. I think you 
will also realize why the problem is not ready for defini- 
tive solution. I can only suggest what other people have 
said about me, that I always give a very “iffy” answer 
to everything. But is it not wiser to give an “iffy” an- 
swer and try to keep the vistas of the problem wide 
open, than to say something which is positive and all- 
inclusive? The latter is much the more popular. None- 
theless, in the long run, in my opinion, such tactics too 
often lead to gross error. Change in diet may be desira- 
ble for the American public, but as yet I am not sure 
what change is desirable. 

I am sorry that the problem of arteriosclerosis is so 
complicated. I did not make the problem, and I am 
not likely to solve it. I think that people in the busi- 
ness of solving it are going to be at it for a very long time. 
Yet it is a very urgent problem, on that I fully agree. 
No man wants to die of a heart attack, especially at a 
young age, if he can avoid it. 

I shall end by quoting my baseball cousin, Satchel 
Paige, who has, I think, a philosophy which is not too 
bad to express the Page philosophy. He says: 

“Avoid fried foods which angry up the blood. If 
your stomach disputes you, lie down and pacify it with 
cool thoughts. Keep the juices flowing by jangling 
around gently as you move. Go very light on the vices, 
such as carrying on in society—the social ramble ain’t 
restful. Don’t look back—something may be gaining on 
you.” 





THE INSTITUTE staged a special luncheon for twelve veterans who have served the meat industry 





for 50 years. They are (seated): John Rauchnot, Swift & Company; C. S. Rockwell, Meat Inspec- 


tion Division, USDA; 
Phil Rothschild, Oscar 
Mayer & Co.; Fred 
Storer, DeBragga & 
Spitler, and Richard 
Toemmel, Swift & Com- 
pany. (Standing): Ed- 
ward Dalquist, Geo. A. 
Hormel & Co.; Mon- 
roe Pfaelzer, Pfaelzer 
Brothers; Theodore 
Heuck, Cudahy Pack- 
ing Co.; J. W. John- 
son, Valley Meat Co.; 
Emmett Markey, Swift 
& Company; John 
Kutcher, The E. Kahn's 
Sons Co., and W. G. 
Moody, Houston Pack- 
ing Co. Twenty-two 
additional 50-year 
meat veterans were 
unable to attend the 
luncheon ceremony. 
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H. V. McNamara of National Tea gives some frank 
answers in interview on food distribution trends. 


Frozen Meats 


JOHN STROHM 


Are Next Big Step; 
Credit Sales? No 


H. McNAMARA 





es. pace with recent changes in food re- 
tailing has created some real problems for packers. 
How many are here to stay? What new changes are 
coming? H. V. McNamara, president of National Tea 
Co., shared his opinions on “Trends in Food Distri- 
bution” at the Tuesday morning general session, Mc- 
Namara was interviewed by John Strohm, former 
associate editor of Country Gentleman and now ed- 
itor of “The Ford Almanac,” editor in chief of Robin 
Press of Milwaukee and a contributing editor to the 
Reader’s Digest. 

JOHN STROHM: I have just been out shopping, 
and I bought a book, “Winnie the Monkey.” I got a 
pair of silk stockings and a package of Beechnut gum. 
I bought a football, too, This is all from the same store. 
I am sure you can’t guess, of course, what store I 
was in. Mr. McNamara, I bought all of these things 
at one of your National Tea Co. stores in Woodstock, 
Ill., yesterday afternoon. 

My first question is: Are we going to have a trend 
towards selling more of these things or are you still 
in the bread and butter and meat business? 

H. V. McNAMARA: We hope to stay in the bread 
and butter and meat business. Those items you bought 
are rather incidental and are brought on by the ac- 
tivities of others in the same line of business as we are. 
We in National have experimented and tried a lot of 
these things, and we are of the opinion that we have 
to stay more to our primary line, which is the food 
business. We’ll always have some of those things that 
we'll add in and take out, but I think we are on the 
way to limitation rather than expansion. 

STROHM: I believe you had one experience in Min- 
neapolis where you thought you were going to be 
in the nut and bolt business in your stores, but it didn’t 
pan out that way. 

McNAMARA: We bought some stores, as you may 
know, from Gamble Scott. The stores had quite a lot 
of hardware in their line. In an experimental pro- 
gram with them, we put in quite a line of small hard- 
ware items that were needed in everyday life around 
the home. We had nuts and bolts and various size 
screws, all put up in very nice glass containers that 
consumers could put in their pantries or workrooms. 
Our people felt that this was a wonderful idea, and it 
really sold the merchandise. They immediately wanted 
to expand it. 
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STROHM: What was your reaction to this? 

McNAMARA: I said, “Let’s wait a little while 
and see how many nuts and bolts are used regularly.” 
That’s the hardware line. We found out after three 
months that our customers didn’t repeat on that line, 
except possibly once a year, so we immediately re- 
duced the size of that department and practically elim- 
inated it in its entirety. 

STROHM: When I was in your store yesterday, I 
bought a package of Swift’s Premium franks for 65c. 
Right next to them I got a’ package of National Top 
Taste skinless wieners for 55c. Would you say these 
are about the same kind of hot dogs? 

McNAMARA: Quality-wise, I think they are pretty 
close, although Porter Jarvis, president of Swift, may 
not agree. I don’t think he happens to pack those 
for us. We don’t pack them ourselves and frankly, 
we are, I guess, the last reasonably large chain to go 
into products of our own in the meat line. Again 
that is a competitive situation that has been created 
for us and not by us. The quality of the franks, I think, 
is awfully close. I think the taste will tell that. 

STROHM: Which do you make the most money on? 

McNAMARA: I would venture to say we possibly 
make the same markup on both of them. 

STROHM: And they are competitive items. Do you 
think you are going into more of your own brand? 
Are we going to be asking for Top Taste instead of 
Yellow Bands, etc.? 

McNAMARA: I don’t think so. I still think we will 
have Yellow Bands and others, but we will have our 
own brand as a competitive item. We have tried to 
avoid it over the years. We have talked about na- 
tionally advertised brand products, about National being 
a nationally advertised house. Also, we have less man- 
ufacturing than any of the even smaller chains. The 
larger chains do much more manufacturing of their 
own labels. We are trying to avoid that, but at times 
competition makes you do things which you would 
not do otherwise, as you all well know. 

STROHM: I also have a couple of bacon packages. 
Top Taste sliced bacon, hickory smoked, is 79c. Oscar 
Mayer is 85c. Does the same thing hold true here? 

McNAMARA: Yes. The bacon in the two packages 
is pretty much alike. There are certain additional costs 
that the packer has in selling and distributing in the 
various amounts to a smaller store, or to even some of 
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the larger stores. In our case, however, the packers 
usually deliver product to one of our distribution depots, 
and we can distribute it at a lesser cost than they can. 

STROHM: Do you welcome the fact that bacon 
comes sliced and packaged for you, rather than having 
to do it yourself? 

McNAMARA: Yes, sir. We would like the packers 
to produce 98 per cent of everything that we sell in 
a form that is salable without any further processing 
by us, if that were possible. That is possible in most 
cases on canned goods and other merchandise. I think 
the trend is and will be toward complete processing 
in the packing industry. 

STROHM: Does that mean frozen meats? 

McNAMARA: Yes, sir. I think frozen meat is the 
next big thing that will arrive on the horizon. I think 
we have been a little bit early in trying to get frozen 
meat accepted by the consumer, but it is getting more 
acceptance. Of course, we have not been able to get 
enough production to get the price down to where 
frozen meat can be more competitive with fresh meat. 
However, the consumer is accepting frozen meat and 
will accept it very much more in the future. I believe 
that has the greatest possibility for consumer savings. 

STROHM: Do you want packers to trim off all 
that fat at the packing plant? 

McNAMARA: The packing industry has set up 
specifications for lean trim. It started out very well 
but, unfortunately, I am afraid a good number of the 
packers fell by the wayside in an effort to have a better 
price. They know that they don’t get as much price 
for the fat that they trim off as they do for the meat 
product; therefore, they leave more on the meat prod- 
uct. In some cases we have to trim it off and throw 
it in the wastecan, and in some cases we leave it on to 


a greater extent than is necessary. The consumer pays 


for it, and it is not usable to any reasonable degree. 

STROHM: You mentioned the trend to frozen foods. 
Do you have frozen food space? Isn’t that a problem 
in the average supermarket? 

McNAMARA: It has been, but it is being rapidly 
whipped. In the stores we are installing now, we are 
prepared so we can switch cases and go into a 100 per 
cent frozen foods when the time arrives. 

STROHM: In other words, you are convertible. 

McNAMARA: Very much so. 

STROHM: I was figuring out the other day just 
what the average housewife spends and trying to relate 
that to dollar volume sales that, for example the Na- 
tional stores do. 

McNAMARA: National’s dollar volume sales was 
$617,000,000 last year. 

STROHM: Do you think, as was suggested this morn- 
ing, that you folks will ever go into the credit business? 

McNAMARA: No. I do not think we will ever have 
to, despite some of the remarks made about credit. I 
think the public consuming food products is willing 
to be on a turnover basis at all times. If consumers 
should be a little handicapped in their purchases, 
they will buy a hamburger instead of a steak. They 
almost always live within their budget as far as food is 
concerned, If they do run a little short, I guess they 


are More apt to go to a finance company to get one of 
those $25 loans. 
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STROHM: I would guess that credit is what keeps 
the small grocery store in business, isn’t it? 

McNAMARA: We think so, credit and delivery, 
which is a convenience to the public. Certain parts of 
the public are willing to pay for that, and they should 
have that privilege. 

STROHM: How many stores do you have? I be- 
lieve I read in the paper that you have bought more. 

McNAMARA: Yes, we bought nine the other day 
in a market that we were not in. We have about 874 
now, or 867. 

STROHM: Are they all self-service? 

McNAMARA: They are not all self-service, but 
I would say they were all self-service until we bought 
some stores in Sioux City, Ia., that included a few of 
the smaller type country stores. I think most of those 
even are self-service, but they are not self-service on 
meats. We were 100 per cent self-service on groc- 
eries until we made this purchase, and we are about 
80 per cent self-service on meats. We expect to be 
100 per cent on both of them within the next year. 

STROHM: This self-service, I think, is tremendous. 
I have shown a lot of foreigners around this country, 
including the Russian visiting farmers, and I have 
always taken them to a supermarket because it seems 
to me that is almost the lifeline of the American 
standard of living. Do you know whether the trend 
is toward self-service in other countries like England. 

McNAMARA: I visited England, Ireland and Scot- 
land and the trend is toward self-service in all of those 
countries. They say that they cannot do it, but they 
are doing it. Switzerland is doing an excellent job, and 
England, Ireland and Scotland are trying. They all 
seem to oppose self-service to a degree. They are all 
small store operators. It is still the custom in those 
countries for consumers to go to a little independent 
grocery store, a meat store, a bakery and then to 
the produce store, but they are changing. Their biggest 
handicap at the present time is the lack of refrigera- 
tion. Less than 10 per cent of their homes are equipped 
with refrigeration, but they are gradually overcoming 
that. Whenever a self-service store is installed it does 
considerably more business than any two or three other 
stores combined. 

STROHM: I understand that the American super- 
market at the Yugoslavia trade fair was the most ex- 
citing feature. 

McNAMARA: Yes, and one was opened last year 
in Italy. It just took the place by storm. People over 
there just couldn’t imagine that we were so rich over 
here that we could afford to put food in cans for dogs 
and cats. They didn’t even have food in cans for them- 
selves over there. They felt the same way about pack- 
aged bird seed. The Italians felt that it was the most 
wasteful thing, but afterwards they decided it was the 
greatest thing that could happen, and they just stormed 
the store. Reports from Yugoslavia are the same way. 
The Italians are going to put in more supermarkets, and 
they are doing very well. These supermarket exhibits 
are educating people in the foreign countries to the 
possibilities of the great savings available from self- 
service merchandising. 

STROHM: Will they buy more? 

McNAMARA: They always have. I started out as an 
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independent grocer when food had to be sold over the 
counter, and I have grown with the chain stores. I have 
seen the starting of the self-service and the development 
of it. I worked with our previous company in trying 
to sell self-service to our people. The top people in the 
organization said that consumers would not accept self- 
service, that they wanted someone to wait on them. But 
the greatest volume in stores has come as they adopted 
self-service. The same thing is applicable to meats; peo- 
ple buy more and consume more because of the eye 
appeal. They take the food home and even though they 
may not eat it at the time, if it is in their refrigerators, 
they will get around to it. Some of it may be wasted. 

We had some movies taken by one of our meat packers 
to see the reaction of a consumer in a self-service store, 
the film was taken without the shoppers’ knowledge. 
The typical woman went through the various meat cases, 
picked up a round steak, looked at it, put it back, picked 
up another and looked at it and measured it by crossing 
it with her finger to see if it would serve four people so 
that she could stay within her budget. 

One of the biggest arguments that women have with 
their butchers is over the fact that butchers cut meat in 
larger weights than they can afford. Under self-service, 
however, the merchandise is measured out so the con- 
sumer can satisfy her needs. The same thing is true 
about a package of wieners. The consumer knows that 
there are ten wieners in the package. She can look at 
any package and tell how many slices of meat it contains 
so she can figure her budget out according to how many 
she is going to feed. I think that is the biggest help 
in selling meats self-service. 

STROHM: She can see how big this is, and if the 
price is right on it. 

McNAMARA: That’s right. She knows she can stay 
within her budget. 

STROHM: She can look at the packages of meat and 
make up her mind much better than if she went in to 
order it, is that right? 

McNAMARA: Absolutely, and at the same time, if 
she wants an extra large cut, the butcher is available. 
We have service available along with our self-service 
meats in all our stores. I think that our competitors do, 
too. 

STROHM: Does that mean that the day of the per- 
sonal butcher is gone forever? 

McNAMARA: No, I do not think so, but I think the 
trend is going in that direction with the coming of 
frozen meats. I think there will be less cutting and per- 
sonal selling in the stores. I think a large store may 
have a man on duty and have some unpackaged meat 
for sale, but I think that will go to the independent. I 
think the independent is equipped to handle that busi- 
ness, and I think he should be allowed to. 

STROHM: How many women in one of your meat 
markets will go up and tell the butcher that she wants 
something? 

McNAMARA: I would say less than 5 per cent. I 
think that 5 per cent may be excessive. That would oc- 
cur only around the weekends when the consumer is 
planning a special party and wants an extra large roast 
or something like that. 

STROHM: What about this business of really cater- 
ing to the consumer now? I see here that you not only 
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sell chicken, but you sell chicken thighs, livers and other 
parts. Has that proved to be successful? 

McNAMARA: That has increased consumption of 
chicken immensely. 

STROHM: You mean everyone doesn’t like dark 
meat? 

McNAMARA: That's for sure. 

STROHM: You can even get a package of gizzards, 

McNAMARA: You can get necks separately, too. 

STROHM: You even go another step. I bought a 
package of National’s pre-cooked chicken, which says 
all you have to do is heat and serve. Does that mean 
that your meat packers are going to have to be chefs 
from now on? 

McNAMARA: We think so. 

STROHM: Are they going to broil steaks and cook 
roast beef? 

McNAMARA: I don’t think they will broil steaks and 
cook roast beef, but chicken and other items such as pork 
chops and veal steaks are already prepared; they are 
fried and ready for reheating in ovens. Top packers 
throughout the country are doing that. 

STROHM: I have an Oscar Mayer package of lun- 
cheon meat priced at 39c, and a package of your Top 
Taste luncheon meat for 35c. You always undersell 
these brands just a little. 

McNAMARA: It seems that way. They cost us less. 
We base our selling price on our costs and, as you know, 
our brands are manufactured for us by a packer. 

STROHM: We have another question. It seems that 
somebody went by one of your chicken stores and saw 
a vending machine containing packaged meats outside 
the door. Is that the new trend? 

McNAMARA: I’m sorry, but you are a little wrong. 
There were no packaged meats in the vending machine. 
Milk, bread and items of that nature are sold in vend- 
ing machines. Frankly, I don’t think it is going to be a 
bit successful, except in apartment houses where you 
have these cliff dwellers who run short and go to vend- 
ing machines to buy food. The only time the machines 
do business is when the stores are closed and on Sunday. 
Of course, a good bit of shopping is done on Sundays 
when wives can get their husbands to go along and 
drive. They will stop and buy some milk, bread or 
something else they need. 

STROHM: That brings up this question of store 
hours. Are you going to stay open more nights, and are 
you going to open up on Sundays? Are any of your 
stores now open on Sunday? 

McNAMARA: Yes, we have some that are open in 
certain areas. We do not personally believe they should 
be opened on Sundays. 

STROHM: What does the preacher say about that? 

McNAMARA: The preacher generally tries to per- 
suade his congregation not to shop on Sunday, to have 
a day of rest. But all you have to do is watch and you 
will see him leave church and stop at the first store that 
is open and buy the merchandise. 

STROHM: Will there be more evening hours during 
which your stores will remain open? I think that is the 
trend in the supermarket, isn’t it? 

McNAMARA: Our opinion is that the consumer 
should be allowed to have at least one night, and maybe 
two, when she can shop for a full line of groceries and 
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meats and vegetables. However, we do not believe it 
js necessary to operate seven nights a week or seven days 
a week. This is done in some markets, and it seems the 
public will take advantage of nights and Sundays as long 
as those hours are available. I think the biggest factor 
js that they can have their husbands go with them in 
the automobile. There are not too many two-car fam- 
ilies in the country. If wives had the use of a car all 
day long, they could do their shopping in the day rather 
than evening. 

STROHM: Does your help stay right through and 
work those hours? 

McNAMARA: We have staggered hours, different 
shifts. In this respect, we operate the same way as they 
do on the railroads and streetcars. 

STROHM: Can I come in and have butchers cut me 
some pork chops at 9 o’clock on Friday night? 

McNAMARA: Not in Chicago, but you can in our 
stores outside of Chicago. 

STROHM: Why is this so? 

McNAMARA: The meat cutters’ union has restric- 
tions on the time meat can be cut. Stores can’t even sell 
meat at other times if they have it cut. There are cer- 
tain items that the union has agreed can be sold. 

STROHM: Can you sell pre-packaged steaks after 
6 p.m.? 

McNAMARA: You cannot after 6 o'clock. 

STROHM: Not after the butcher goes off duty, is 
that it? 

McNAMARA: That’s right. 

STROHM: So there are some problems in the super- 
market. I mean all the money just doesn’t come in. 
What about the shelf space? I used to be on the board 
of directors of a little company, and we franchised Heinz 
products. We had a heck of a time getting them on 
some shelves. We finally got them on the Nationai 
shelves in Chicago. What determines whether a com- 
pany can get its products on your shelves? 

McNAMARA: Well, everybody is bringing out a new 
product, and they all think that their product is the best 
or the better item. There is always a great question as 
to what should be available to the consumer. We believe 
that anything which serves an additional need of the 
consumer should be made available to her. We are in 
business to serve the consumer, to give her what she 
wants. At the same time, some people think she wants 
other items. Through an advertising and merchandising 
program, the manufacturer creates a demand for his 
particular item. If there is a demand for the item, he 
will not have any trouble getting onto retail shelves, 
even if there are duplications of the items. The demand 
by the consumer is the main factor. If it is a new item 
and if we believe that the new item does have merit and 

that the consumer will desire it, we are the first ones in 
the market to put it in. 

STROHM: But the product has to move off the shelf? 

McNAMARA: Yes. 

STROHM: Do you have any sort of formula as to 
how fast it has to move? 

McNAMARA: The formula is flexible, and it applies 
differently to the various items. There-are certain items 
that have a quick turnover—the retailer works on a low 
margin because of the turnover—while other items have 
slow turnovers. For instance, some people use very few 
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bottles of Lee & Perrins but use a lot of catsup. You 
move one bottle of the sauce as compared to 24 bottles 
of the catsup. If someone comes in with another sauce 
that is competitive to Lee & Perrins and you install this 
new sauce, you are going to slow up your turnover on 
the Lee & Perrins sauce. This Lee & Perrins sauce is a 
very good sauce, and it is a product that has been imi- 
tated but never equaled in my opinion as well as in the 
opinion of the public, because consumers are still buying 
it more often than the other sauces on the market. 

STROHM: What percentage of your sales is meat? 

McNAMARA: That varies according to the area in 
which the stores are located. I would say it varies from 
30 to 40 per cent. In the higher income areas, con- 
sumers use the higher price cuts of meat and consume 
more meat. 

STROHM: One meat packer told me he thought the 
meat boys did not get their fair share in your ads, that 
all these grocery boys come along with allowances and 
all that sort of thing so you play up Bisquick and a few 
other items more than you do ham. Do you have any 
comment on that? 

McNAMARA: Yes, I do. He is right and wrong. The 
amount of space devoted to meats depends on the time 
of the year and what we are promoting. For instance, 
he forgets that at Thanksgiving time he gets the biggest 
share of the ad on turkeys and hams; and at Easter 
time he gets the biggest share on hams. Hams do not 
sell in the same proportion every day in the week as 
they do at Easter time, nor do the turkeys sell as they 
do on Thanksgiving and Christmas. At the same time, 
the packers have certain allowances, just as the grocery 
suppliers do, on their canned products. The advertising 
allowance is used to create further movement of their 
products. Most of them will tell you that whenever they 
put on a sale and work on a cooperative basis, they do 
get a lot more movement of their particular items. 

STROHM: But you do put money of your own in 
advertising? 

McNAMARA: We put more in than anybody else. 

STROHM: When you joined National, wasn’t the 
company last in space in the Chicago area? 

McNAMARA: That’s right; that is well known to 
the newspapers. 

STROHM: And now you are first? 

McNAMARA: We have used more space over the 
years in advertising foods than our competitors have. 
However, our competitors have moved up considerably 
and in some weeks they out-advertise us. The competi- 
tors may have a special sale and promote some item. We 
can’t guess what they are going to feature for a big pro- 
motion, and they can’t guess what we are going to fea- 
ture at that particular time. Of course, we do try to 
guess and know and figure out the trend so that we can 
at least be equal if not ahead. They are in the same 
position we are. They try to be equal or ahead. At 
times they do succeed, and at times we succeed. We 
certainly have no corner on the merchandising in Chi- 
cago. Please understand that. 

STROHM: How effective are these special promo- 
tions. Let’s say we have a lot of hogs and are trying to 
sell them so we go through a big meat campaign. Do 
you really get immediate results? 

McNAMARA: Records throughout the United States 
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by all the associations definitely prove that we do. They 
show that we, meaning the chains as a total plus the 
cooperative chains which tie in with these promotional 
campaigns to move surpluses, have done a wonderful, 
helpful job. Every farmer admits that part of it. 

STROHM: I have a couple of trading stamp books 
in my hand and my kids want me to ask you for your 
green stamps. Do you give green stamps? 

McNAMARA: I was afraid you’d get to that. We 
do in some markets. As most Chicagoans know, the 
practice is breaking into this market. 

STROHM: Why are you going into it? 

McNAMARA: The reason is competitors again. 
Stamps have been competitive in various areas of the 
country. It may be of interest to the folks to know that 
we have six different stamps in the different areas. We 
have six different stamp companies supplying us with 
stamps just as we have many packers supplying us with 
meats all over. Of course, they’d all like to supply the 
major part of all of the stamps we use. However, we 
believe that a certain area packer predominates in an 
area and also that a certain stamp predominates in that 
area. We have put the stamps in our stores only as a 
defensive measure. The stamps have done a marvelous 
job for a lot of the smaller chains throughout the coun- 
try, and they have been adopted by some of the larger 
chains, although the largest one has not come to that 
yet. The stamps we are going to give in the Chicago 
market are S&H, which is the oldest stamp in existence 
at the present time. It has been in continuous existence 
for, I think, 61 years. 

It almost seems impossible for people in this area to 
to realize that. I was in New York about three years 
ago and talked with a group of financial people. One 
of them asked, “What is this stamp? We hear about 
it out in the West.” I had to explain to him that the 
consumer got a stamp with every dime purchase. She 
put the stamp in a book and, after she got the book 
full, she could go to the premium store or redemption 
center, as it is called, and pick out some item of the 
value of the book. The book might be worth $2.50, 
but the item would be worth about $3.50 in a retail store. 
Well, now they have stamps in New York just like in 
the rest of the country. 

STROHM: Who keeps the stamps; do the kids or 
does the housewife really want them? 

McNAMARA: Mrs. Consumer is the greatest saver 
of stamps in the country, and she is the one that brought 
this up to a head. 

STROHM: Why? 

McNAMARA: Well, the husband possibly gives her 
so much a week to buy her food on. When she gets 
this stamp and puts it in the book, she can use that for 
purposes other than food. She can possibly save up to 
buy the floor lamp or something that her husband would- 
not allow her to buy, or maybe she can get an extra 
pair of hose without asking her husband for more 
money. In other words, the housewives are using some 
of their food dollars to get merchandise other than food. 

STROHM: Do you think this trend will continue 


and how can it be worthwhile if everybody gives stamps? 

McNAMARA: It can be worthwhile only if you are 
the food retailer in the particular market that has the 
best stamp distributed by the majority of dealers in the 
city so that she can fill her stamp book quickly. It 
looked like stamp giving may have been slowing up 
for a time, and we were very much chagrined when it 
broke into the Chicago market, but that’s the way the 
ball bounces. 

STROHM: Do you think there is any future for 
young folks in this food field? What do they have to 
do, get a degree in business administration from Harvard 
and write a doctorate on merchandising, etc., to get a 
job like yours? 

McNAMARA: Well, if they did, I sure wouldn’t have 
my job. 

STROHM: Where did you start in the business? 

McNAMARA: J started as a wagon boy around the 
grocery store just for the chance to ride around behind 
the horse and buggy. Later on I started to help fill 
orders and take orders. Finally, as the chain store busi- 
ness came along, I awoke one day and found myself 
clerking in the chain store and in about 60 days I was 
manager of that store. My whole background is strictly 
the chain store business. That is all I know. 

STROHM: Then all you have to do is know how 
to sell? 

McNAMARA: No, sir.. I think you have to have a 
desire to get ahead. You have to be interested in try- 
ing to help the others that are in the business; you make 
a team out of it. We in National Tea, as well as some 
of the other chains, have created a course in food at 
Michigan State University. I think it is about seven 
years old now. This year we have ten young men going 
to that class. We pay their fees and the majority of 
their salaries while they are training for better positions, 
getting educated so they can move along into this fast 
growing business. 

I talk to the groups every year about our business. 
I have told them about the opportunities and that I 
believe they could get ahead if they had the desire to 
get ahead. I have told them that I don’t know of any 
place that people can get a better income faster than 
they can in the food industry. The opportunities are 
very, very great. The opportunities are beyond com- 
prehension. 

Of course, we always recognize the fact that there 
are certain people who have greater natural abilities 
than others. There are other people who will strive to 
improve their natural abilities to move along and get 
a job done. Above all, the only thing that gets anybody 
ahead is the desire and ambition to accomplish some- 
thing. We go out of our road to go out and impress 
that on young people. We are constantly trying to train 
our people to take greater responsibility and we give 
them greater responsibility. In National, we are decen- 
tralized. We have 12 branches. Every one of the 
branches sends a boy up to that school; they select boys 
whom they think will grow with us and be assets to 
us all the way through. 
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| WANT to talk to you in reference to guidelines for 
a national food and farm policy. I want to talk to you 
almost as we would in a seminar, because this is not 
a rostrum for oratory. This is a conference for study. 
It goes without saying that every person in this room 
has a vital stake in the nation’s economic policies, 
whether they are agricultural policies, industrial poli- 
cies, financial policies or political policies that may be 
pursued by our country. You surely have a vital stake 
in their presentation and their final effect. 

We are confronted today with some very severe eco- 
nomic problems, and it is not going to do us any good 
to just talk about them. We have to talk and finally re- 
solve and then act. Your attitute towards the economic 
policies relating to food and agriculture are of the ut- 
most importance. I know that I am talking to leaders 
of industry, and as a public servant and one who is 
somewhat sensitive to public attitude, may I assure you 
that I realize that you have a great role of responsibility 
and leadership in the American society. With that role 
of leadership does come responsibility, and not merely 
responsibility to yourselves or what may appear to be 
your own self-interest, and I use that word advisedly; 
you have a responsibility to the total national commu- 
nity. You need to think in terms of economic policies 
that go deeper and have a broader application than 
those which may be related directly to your own board 
of directors or even your own stockholders. 

ALL LINKED TOGETHER: You represent an es- 
sential funnel through which a tremendous share of our 
farm production must flow to reach the consumer. The 
farmer is your supplier and, therefore, he is your best 
friend. The consumer is your customer and he is running 
neck and neck as your best friend. And you are the link 
between the two. You need them both and they need 
you; you can’t get along without either one and they 
can’t very well get along without you. In a nutshell 
what I have said reflects the interdependence of our 
entire economy. It isn’t a question of choosing up sides 
between the farmer and the processor and the consum- 
et, nor is it a question of trying to play off one against 
the other. People who attempt to do that do a dis- 
service to all three. There is an interdependence. 

I was brought up as the son of a retail merchant. 
My early orientation in life was in the retail business. 
I have never believed that business was a social welfare 
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service even though I am sure it has social objectives. 
I believe in the profit system, yes, in a system that en- 
visions profits and at times entails loss. I don’t believe 
that everyone is going to be guaranteed the kind of 
security which gives them a feeling of complete com- 
fort, the Utopian millennium. I believe it is the duty 
of government essentially to provide for justice. In my 
studies of political systems and philosophies, I came to 
the conclusion a long time ago that the one moral re- 
sponsibility of government is to be just. I believe the 
greatest political responsibility of government is to make 
sure that there is equality of opportunity. I also believe 
that a representative government has an obligation to 
those who are less fortunate. . 
I have tried at times to simplify my own political 
philosophy by saying that government has a particular 


responsibility to three groups in our society. Government 


has a responsibility to those who are in the twilight of 
their lives—our elderly citizens who have run the good 
race and are at that point in life where they are living 
out their last days. And when I say government, I mean 
organized society working through its government. I 
believe the government has a responsibility to those 
who are in the storm clouds of life, the shadows of life 
—the disabled, the handicapped, those who are less 
fortunate. Society owes them a great deal. Above all, 
it owes them opportunity and when that opportunity 
is made available, society is compensated in generous 
fashion. Finally, I believe that government or organized 
society has a special responsibility to those who are in 
the dawn of life, the children, and I don’t think we are 
really fulfilling that responsibility as well as we should. 

I submit to the leaders of industry that you will in- 
gratiate yourselves with the American public and you 
will be the kind of responsible leader or leadership 
group that you are expected to be when you demonstrate 
openly, unqualifiedly, unashamedly a keen interest in 
and concern for these three groups. And don’t be afraid 
to demonstrate that interest even through the works of 
government. 

ROLE OF GOVERMENT: I happen to be one that 
believes that government in a free society plays at best 
only a partial role in the organization of our economic 
and social structure. I believe in volunteerism. I be- 
lieve in it for foreign policy as well as domestic policy. 
I have gone up and down the length and breadth of the 
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land urging the people of the United States to apply 
themselves as volunteer groups and as individuals to the 
fulfillment of the objectives of American foreign policy. 
We must not rely entirely upon the government—upon 
the State Department or the International Cooperation 
Administration, or upon the United Nations or some- 
thing else. Rather, we must mobilize the great resources 
of our spiritual institutions, our youth groups, our in- 
dustrial groups, our labor groups, our educational, 
health and welfare associations so that we can actively 
engage in international leadership. We need all of our 
strength in this struggle against totalitarianism. 

All my life I have abhorred tyranny in any form. I 
have not only been an anti-communist, but I have been 
a pro-freedom man, I know that we can’t defeat a 
totalitarian system, with one arm tied behind our back. 
A totalitarian system mobilizes every resource at its 
command, physical and material, for an end objective, 
and it is mobilized all through government because gov- 
ernment in a totalitarian society is the absolute power. 

In our type of society, government is but one of the 
many instrumentalities of the power of our community 
and, therefore, we need more than government. We 
need independent, voluntary cooperation and _ partici- 
pation, and that’s where I come to you. I say to you 
that American business has a responsibility for social 
justice, for political leadership, for program and policy, 
yes, for dedication to principle as no other group in the 
world. If we are going to save and perpetuate what we 
call our capitalistic, free enterprise system, we are go- 
ing to have to do it with something more than capital. 
We are going to have to do it with ideas, with services. 
We are going to have to do it with all of what we mean 
by leadership, which is more than just getting ahead of 
the pack in the race for profit. 

BE TRUE LEADERS: If I could do nothing else 
here today other than to challenge you to be true lead- 
ers of free institutions rather than to criticize people in 
public life who, of course, have their limitations, then 
I would feel that our visit was worthwhile. All of us 
are prone to be critics; it is particularly true that busi- 
ness people seem to like to criticize politicians and 
politicans enjoy criticizing business people. I dare say 
that the reason is that neither one of us takes the time 
to communicate and understand each other. As I said 
to some friends last night, we refuse to get acquainted 
with each other’s ideas. We hesitate to listen to the 
other fellow because we feel we might agree and lose 
our arguments. 

I am not here to argue. I am here, if I can, to enlist 
with you for the common enterprises and purposes that 
are yours and also to ask you to enlist with me in the 
work of public service. I am proud to be in govern- 
ment. I think politics is an honorable profession. I am 
a registered pharmacist, a part owner of a drug store, 
and we make a profit, not as much as I’d like but we 
make some. And we must be pretty good businessmen 
because we were in business for 50 years as a family 
institution in South Dakota and didn’t go broke during 
the hard times. That is quite an accomplishment. When 
there were no banks there was still Humphrey’s Drug 
Store, and if you ever get to Huron, S. D., stop in. We 
do business on a strictly cash basis, but you get fair 
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prices, and good commodities and excellent service. 

Yes, I have been in business and I still am. I have 
been a college teacher. I loved it. I enjoy working with 
young people. I have been a college professor, and I 
have been in politics. I have been mayor of Minneapolis 
and am presently a United States senator. There are 
many things in common in all three of these vocations. 

LOVE OF WORK, SERVICE: You are not a very 
effective politician unless you serve the customer, and 
you are not in a retail business for long unless you serve 
the customer. You can’t sell a phony product forever, 
either over the retail counter or out of the packing- 
house or in politics. You have to have quality. No mat- 
ter how you dress it up or wrap it up, it takes more 
than packaging. You may fool the people once in a 
while but not for long or all the time. The same holds 
true in academic life. You run out of lectures unless 
you continue to study and go on working. There is one 
thing common in all three. It is love of work and serv- 
ice. Of all the work I have done, I have found as higha 
degree of integrity in public life as I did in business 
or education. 

Now a few words about Aled Davies of the AMI. 
He and I work each other over fairly frequently. He 
does a good job as an effective representative for you 
in Washington. He has said to me many, many times 
that, when we get to know each other, when we get an 
opportunity to explain our respective points of view, 
there frequently is less difference than you would imag- 
ine. So, I thank you, Aled Davies, for your thought 
fulness and for your kindness. He said to me one other 
thing about a politician. The one commodity a politician 
has is his word and when we give our word, we keep 
it. If you give it and don’t keep it, you are not in office 
very long. 

AGRICULTURAL INTERDEPENDENCE: I have 
mentioned the interdependence of our economy. I said 
there isn’t much to be gained in trying to play one 
group against another. I think it is becoming, there- 
fore, increasingly evident that when we think and talk 
about farm policy, we can’t think about farmers alone. 
We have to think about the farmers’ products and how 
the farmers’ products get to the consumer. We have 
to think about the processor, and we need to think about 
the customer as well. So what we aré really talking about 
when we discuss agricultural policies are national food 
and farm policies that are of deep concern to every- 
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one—the producers of our food supply, the agricultural 
business enterprises engaged in preparing and distrib- 
uting and processing farm products for human consump- 
tion, and, indeed, the consumer who sits down to the 
dinner table, we trust, at least three times a day. 

That means every one of us has a personal stake in 
what has become known as the “farm policy.” It is un- 
fortunate that the public has been led to think of our 
farm policies, whether they are good or bad, as some 
kind of special, privileged legislation designed for farm- 
ers alone. There is a great disservice being done to a 
great segment of our population, the farm segment. 
when farmers are singled out day by day in public 
media as a subject of special concern and at times even 
abuse. The agricultural policies and programs which are 
national, which are related to the total national econ- 
omy, are not special or privileged legislation for farm- 
ers, as many would have it appear. 

BASIS OF POLICIES: The truth is that the basis 
of all public policies toward agriculture is to protect the 
public interest in an adequate food supply now and in 
years to come. We Americans have taken an adequate 
food supply for granted. I don’t know why. Eighty per 
cent of the world is in a food deficit position. Four out 
of five children in the world are hungry. It is the most 
amazing set of circumstances and statistics that one 
could ever point to, that we in America literally live in 
an island of plenty and comfort and health and around 
us is a sea of despair. Four out of five people in the 
world are hungry and have an inadequacy of food. Four 
out of five are sick. Three out of four are without ade- 
quate education. And yet, somehow or other, we go 
along through life talking about internationalism, con- 
centrating 80 per cent of our entire federal budget on 
international and national security, taxing our people for 
international leadership and ignoring the obvious—the 
fact of other people’s difficulties and the fact of our 
good fortune. 

The American people have been blessed by a great 
agricultural system and by abundance. However, I wish 
to raise a warning note. Be careful how much you 
change this agricultural system. All change is not good. 
I know we are living in revolutionary times, and I am 
not one to be afraid to speak of this because, after all, 
the Americans are the original revolutionaries. We are 
not reactionaries. The communists are the reactionaries. 
We are the most radical people on earth, and I am look- 
ing at some of the most radical people—the people who 
invest other people’s money and assure them of a profit. 
I am all for it, but you are not conservatives. You are 
real radicals. And when you read that word, remember 
that they are talking about you. You are the kind of 
people that believe in a free market. That is mighty 
radical these days. You believe that men and women 
will seek higher social and economic levels if given a 
greater opportunity. That is quite radical. The most 
reactionary system in the world is statism, any type of 
totalitarianism. 

A SOURCE OF STRENGTH: We have had an 
adequate, yes, an abundant food supply. We have been 
able to release millions of young people from the farms 
to.go to the factories and research laboratories, to be 
scientists and teachers and artists. Agriculture has been 
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a source of strength for our nation. Agriculture always 
provided an abundance. Americans haven’t had to 
worry since the earliest days of our history. We never had 
to worry in this country that there wouldn’t be enough 
food to feed every person in the nation. The only time 
we had any hunger was when the distribution system 
broke down. The production system in agriculture has 
never failed us. I want to drive this point home because 
I don’t believe that changing the American agricultural 
system from productive, economic units called “family” 
farms is going to result in something good, necessarily. 

I offer a word of warning again. Every big farm sys- 
tem in the world today is in trouble, every one of them; 
and interestingly enough, you as taxpayers are spending 
millions of dollars to tell other people to divide up the 
land so every farm family can have ownership of the 
farm. You are doing it in Italy and in Japan. In every 
country in the world we are telling the people to di- 
vide the land, let people own the land, let them be 
independent farmers, independent proprietors. In Amer- 
ica we are reversing the process. Government and so- 
called farm experts are saying that what we need are 
bigger and bigger agricultural units. I don’t think so. 
I think Humphrey’s Drug Store is every bit as efficient 
as any chain store in America. We’ll outwork them: 
we'll outsell them, and if we could have a little of some 
kind of new glands, we’d outlive them. 

BIGNESS IS NOT ANSWER: I just don’t believe 
that bigness is the answer to economic pressures, and I 
submit that those who are so concerned about big gov- 
ernment had better be worried about other forms of 
bigness. One of the reasons that you get big govern- 
ment is that everything gets bigger. When you have big 
industry and big labor and big farmers, you are going 
to have bigger government. We have industry organized 
and labor organized; watch out for the day the farm- 
ers decide they are going to organize. Watch out, Mr. 
Meat Packer, for the day somebody says, “I don’t think 
I am going to take those hogs to market. I am going 
to make you pay.” 

We would be foolish to forget the lessons of our 
history and that of other civilizations. American agri- 
culture plays and maintains a pivotal role in the Ameri- 
can economy whether 7/2 per cent of the people are 
on the farms, as there will be in the near future, ac- 
cording to population estimates, or whether only 3 per 
cent of the people are on farms and they produce all 
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the food and fiber. They have a pivotal role. Make no 
mistake about that. 

There may be room for different points of view as to 
what should be done about these problems of ours, but 
there is no difference of opinion over the fact that our 
agricultural economy is out of balance with the rest 
of our economy. And I want to underscore this. Let’s 
quit fooling each other. Agriculture is in deflation while 
the rest of the economy is in inflation. How foolish it 
is to have anti-inflationary policies for the whole econ- 
omy without taking special notice of some part of the 
economy that does not have the same disease. 

SAME “LINIMENT” WON’T HELP: When some 
parts of the American economy are inflationary and 
other parts are deflationary, it does not make very much 
economic sense to prescribe a general patent medicine, 
a sort of an economic, political Ward’s Liniment, for 
all the ailments of society. Each segment of the so- 
ciety does not have the same trouble. We need not only 
the general practitioner here, but the specialist. 

Farm income has been steadily declining during a 
period of rising production costs. Technological changes 
in agriculture have required increased amounts of capi- 
tal during a period when it has become increasingly 
difficult to obtain capital by loans or accumulate it under 
our tax system, I have been on tour for the Senate, 
conducting hearings on the tax structure, and if there 
is any one thing this country needs right now before it 
is too late to combat these inflationary forces, it is a 
revision of our tax structure. When I say “revision,” 
I mean to permit businesses to accumulate enough 
capital reserve so that they do not have to compete for 
the dwindling supply of credit at ever higher rates of 
interest. This is particularly true of small and medium- 
sized businesses. They have to be able to retain for 
purposes of investment, modernization and expansion 
enough of their earned profits so they can modernize 
their plants and thereby lower production costs. This is 
one way to combat inflation, one of the sure ways. 

DANGER IN PRESENT POLICIES: The policies 
being presently pursued are ineffectual, Worse than 
that, they are detrimental and if persisted in may well 
be disastrous. The credit controls are not affecting the 
right people, even if you could find out who they were. 

I met with a number of businessmen two weeks ago 
in Minneapolis. Present were railroad heads, bankers 
and industrialists. I thought I had said some unkind 
things about the inflation controls being exercised now, 
but I have been soft-spoken compared to what I heard 
at that meeting. Man after man told me that we are 
not experiencing a classic inflation. There is no short- 
age of goods with excess of demand, thereby causing 
price increases. We are experiencing an inflation in 
which there are overhead costs which have exceeded 
production efficiency. In other words, the costs of pro- 
duction have gone up faster than productive efficiency. 
Therefore, what is needed is an opportunity to mod- 
ernize your capital structure, and you need to do it 
in the meat packing industry. 

You need to modernize your plants so you can re- 
duce per unit costs and thereby reduce the retail and 
the wholesale costs. And that is the way you combat 
inflation. Therefore, I submit that the tax structure 
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has a lot to do with this. If American enterprise can 
be permitted to retain part of its earnings, a greater 
part for investment purposes, we are going to deliver 
some hammer blows against inflation. 

We need your help on this, instead of complaints 
from everybody about taxes. We have to have taxes. 
We know that. We have to have revenue. We cannot 
get along with any less revenue than we now have, but 
we can gain the same amount of revenue we now have 
with adjustments in the tax base which permit produc- 
tivity, thereby creating a larger return. 

While the course of American agriculture is far more 
than a political issue, it is unrealistic to think that farm 
policy can be kept out of politics and wrong to think 
that it should be. After all, politics is the process pro- 
vided in our democracy for translating the will of the 
people into action. It is the insistence by people to be 
heard through the ballot box, if they cannot be heard 
anywhere else. 

DEFLATION IS DISASTROUS: When I hear 
that the best way of regulating this economy is through 
the price system, I agree, but be sure it does not get 
too low. When prices get too low, you are not going 
to have the price system regulating the economy, be- 
cause everybody in this economy is indebted to the 
other man, and we just cannot afford to have any 
major trouble. 

This great free enterprise system of ours is based on 
credit. Credit comes from the pooling of other people’s 
resources. Every dime that I have ever been able to 
save in my life, has been loaned to somebody that | 
never heard of for a purpose with which I am unac- 
quainted. Every dime you put into insurance companies 
when you pay your insurance is invested. We are the 
greatest free collective society of the world. We have 
“collect money” and we use it; if we don’t use it, we 
will perish. 

So, do not let prices get too low. I know that in- 
flation is bad, but deflation is disastrous. If you think 
that America is going to endure deflation in 1960, or 
any time in the foreseeable future, I can assure you 
that you are wrong. There isn’t a man in public office, 
whether he is a “modern Republican” or Jeffersonian 
Democrat, who will ever stand still and see the Ameri- 
can people again ground down by unemployment, fore- 
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closure and economic disaster. He will not stand still 
because the public will not let him. The people look 
to their government for action in times of crisis. 

Price adjustment is wonderful provided that it does 
not get out of hand one way or another. Moderation 
is needed in all things. You need a little flexibility in 
the price system, but better have some safety nets 
below. It is kind of good once in a while to put a few 
cushions on the ceiling, too, so you do not break your 
neck going up. I prefer that it be done through volun- 
tary action. If we do not do things voluntarily, then 
we have to do it through law. 

SOLUTIONS BEING SOUGHT: The continuing 
debate on farm policy serves a useful purpose as long 
as it is conducted constructively and factually. Regard- 
less of differences, I am convinced now that we are 
seeking solutions instead of seeking to perpetuate an is- 
sue. You have shown that you are interested in ex- 
ploring solutions. You have shown this by permitting 
others, and men like myself, to come here and discuss 
the ideas with you. I am grateful for the opportunity, 
just as I always insist you should have your right to 
discuss your ideas before Senate and House Committees. 

One of the great concepts in legislation was defined 
by the former senator from Colorado, Ed Johnson. He 
was always known for saying, “Just wait a minute.” 
Yes, just wait a minute. Let us use the deliberative 
process. Don’t jump in. Wait a minute. Look at it. Lin- 
coln used to say, “Count ten.” Everybody should have 
his right to be heard. 

We in America are sometimes too prone to accept 
symbols as facts and slogans for principles. Possibly, we 
need to redefine some of our terms and battle cries, and 
make sure that we know just what they mean and to 
know what we are talking about. 

MARKET FREEDOM? For example, we hear a 
great deal about “freedom” for agriculture, and all of us, 
I hope, want to preserve our competitive free enterprise 
system. I hope that by “freedom for agriculture,” we 
mean the right for a farmer to own his farm, and to man- 
age it, and to run it. Yet, can we preserve free enterprise 
for the producer by leaving him at the mercy of any 
free marketing system that asks him to accept slogans 
or cliches about freedom when in fact that same so- 
called free market is restricted by many fixed and in- 
flexible factors? 

Mr. Farmer has a free market price for his goods if 
there is no interference by government. But what he 
buys is not freely priced, let’s face it. The price of trac- 
tors does not run up and down like the price of eggs. 
The price of a tractor is set. The prices of fuel oil and 
petroleum products are not variable day by day. They 
are set. The price of transportation is set by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. The price of interest is 
directed, in part, by the Federal Reserve Board. The 
farmer has many administered factors and prices to deal 
with. He has many fixed costs. And I say to you most 
respectfully, it is unrealistic to say to the farmer that 
he should be the victim of the ups and downs of the 
free movement of the market system without any means 
whatsoever, or any effort, to bring it into reasonable 
synchronization. 

In your own business, you have to take into consid- 
eration taxes, depreciation, labor costs, reserves and re- 
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search in the pricing of your product. Needless to say, 
there is no other segment of American industry that is 
more competitive than the meat packing industry. This 
is genuine competition. I know that. I was speaking to 
H. H. Corey of Hormel last night, and he said, “Can 
you imagine 4,000 packers getting together on prices?” 
No, I can’t imagine five of you getting together, to be 
honest about it. I think you are just born competitors, 
and that’s very good. 

I know you have troubles. In fact, in the top 30 or 
32 industries in America, you are not one of the most 
wealthy despite what the public is frequently led to 
believe. But if you think you have some troubles, con- 
sider that farm producer who never knows what the 
price of eggs is going to be the next day, who hasn’t 
the slightest idea what the price of his grain is going 
to be, or the slightest idea what the price of his livestock 
is going to be, but only the broadest generalities. He 
knows what feed is going to cost him and what the tax 
bill is, and he knows what the transportation bill is 
because they are fixed or administered costs. 

Do not try to tell Hubert Humphrey about freedom 
in the market place unless you are willing to define it. 
I taught courses in economics, and I had to live through 
some rather difficult economics, and there is quite a 
little difference. I learned much of my economics in 
the depression. I learned about as much economics in 
the South Dakota dust storms as I did in seven years 
at the university. I learned that when you haven’t got 
it, you haven’t got it. I learned that when the bottom 
drops out, you can go around and think that it didn’t 
drop out but it has dropped. And you better make sure 
it doesn’t happen the second time if you were able to 
survive the first. 

POVERTY IS REAL EVIL: We hear a great deal 
about regimentation, and it is portrayed as a great evil 
overhanging individual enterprise the moment the gov- 
ernment intervenes in any form as the referee in our 
economy. Yet, the truth is that poverty is the greatest 
regimenting force of all. The man making money en- 
joys a freedom of choice denied the man forced to 
struggle for a bare existence. If we really want to avoid 
regimentation, we need to wipe out poverty and provide 
a better climate of economic opportunity. The greatest 
benefactors of winning over poverty are the merchant, 
the processor and the manufacturer who find new mar- 
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kets and a higher living standard for their customers. 

We hear a great deal, too, about subsidies to agricul- 
ture, a topic that has made farmers the whipping boy 
of our economy. Yet, the truth is that any government 
service or assistance can be justified only when it is in 
the national interest. 

MANY ARE SUBSIDIZED: We do not subsidize 
the distribution of newspapers and magazines just be- 
cause we want to help the publishers, but the truth is 
we subsidize newspapers and magazines more than any 
agricultural commodity except for three. I think the 
publishers are entitled to this, but we are not doing 
it for the publishers; we are doing it for the American 
people. We think that Americans ought to have read- 
ing material, all kinds of reading material. Some of 
it, I am sure the readers can get along without, but who 
am I to judge? But, we do subsidize publishers. They 
do not like to hear that, but it is true. The very same 
people who are worried about the farmer’s moral fiber, 
because of what they consider to be a subsidy, are the 
ones receiving a subsidy themselves, and, apparently, 
feeling their moral fiber is sound. 

We do not subsidize, for example, ship construction 
just because we want to give special privileges to those 
in the shipping industry. We do it because Congress 
has deemed it in the national interest and the national 
security to have a strong Merchant Marine. 

We do not subsidize airplanes just because we like 
airplanes. We subsidize them because we need an inte- 
grated transportation system, and when they no longer 
need the subsidy it is withdrawn except, of course, for 
landing fields, weather service and many other essential 
services provided by the taxpayers. These great serv- 
ices are not provided as a favor to any particular group. 
They are provided because Congress decides that such 
assistance is in the public interest. 

NATIONAL OBJECTIVES: We have been so 
bogged down in fighting over how to help agriculture, 
we seem to have lost sight of just what we really want 
to accomplish for agriculture. I suggest that it is time for 
reappraisal of our objectives. There is little chance oi 
a Congress agreeing on how we can best reach those 
objectives unless we can reach an agreement out here 
among ourselves. Congress is a mirror, in a sense, which 
reflects the public attitude. 

Perhaps the most constructive course that can be 
taken in the next session of Congress is to develop and 
adopt in the broadest terms a national food and fiber 
policy— a charter of common objectives as a starting 
point for any new approach to strengthening the farm 
economy. I am here to testify that we need new ap- 
proaches. I do not think it is going to do us one bit 
of good to assail each other any longer over what we 
consider to be the mistakes of yesterday. Everybody has 
heard that sad story, and it is too expensive to continue 
to repeat it. For the consumer’s sake, that policy of 
food and fiber should be one of encouraging abundance 
instead of scarcity, abundance which is wisely used for 
the benefit of humanity. 

BEST INFLATION CONTROL: I adhere to the 
theory that the surpluses have been the best inflation 
control on food that this nation has ever had. Food in 
America is cheaper than any place else in the world: 
we have the best food and the cleanest food, thanks to 
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you and to the others. We also have the highest quality 
food, and I submit from my travels around the world, 
that you get food at more reasonable prices in America 
than any place else in the world. If a few supluses 
have been responsible for keeping these food prices 
within reason for the consumer, the so-called surpluses 
have been of benefit to the consumer and taxpayer. 

For the farmer’s sake, this food and fiber policy must 
recognize that there is some role for government in seek- 
ing to provide stability in both prices and costs with the 
least possible interference in normal private marketing, 

May I give one little dig here? I have criticized the 
Department of Agriculture time after time on the floor 
of the Senate for doing what I feel the Department is 
not chartered by law to do, namely take over normal 
market operations. The Commodity Credit Corporation 
is the largest single commodity dealer in the world, 
which puts everybody else into insignificance. It is a 
giant and the rest are pygmies by comparison. There- 
fore, the use of that Commodity Credit Corporation and 
its powers must be severely disciplined and should ad- 
here to the purpose of the charter and the law. The 
purpose is not for the Commodity Corporation to sup- 
plant private industry, but to supplement it; not to 
take over, but to assist. 

P.L. 480 EXPORTS: In regard to our export busi- 
ness under Public Law 480, time after time, I haye 
spoken on the floor of the Senate and demanded that 
the government permit private trade to undertake these 
business transactions rather than have the government 
do it. Sometimes it would be helpful if private industry 
would show that it is interested in this kind of a philos- 
ophy, not by articles in magazines alone, but by per- 
sonal representation to our members of Congress. 

For the sake of us all, I say that our food and fiber 
policy must encourage sound conservation practices to 
safeguard against misuse or overuse of our land re- 
sources. For the sake of the producer, the processor 
and consumer alike, that policy must encourage con- 
tinuing research to increase efficiency in production and 
marketing, and define new uses for products. Both basic 
research and applied research are needed. 

We are geared to produce, and it is almost sacrilegious 
to deny farmers the opportunity to produce. As a na- 
tion, we could find greater moral justification for invest- 
ing public funds toward wiser use of our abundance for 
humanity everywhere, than we can for payments to 
farmers not to produce. 

We need to reexamine any program or policy which 
restricts production and, particularly, one in which peo- 
ple are paid not to produce. I am not opposed to paying 
people for doing something that is in the national in- 
terest, but it would be better to pay people to produce 
and use the production than to pay them not to produce 
and have to police them to see that they are not violat- 
ing the law. 

LIVING WITH ABUNDANCE: If we are going 
to accept a philosophy of abundance as a national goal 
rather than turn to the monopolistic theories of enforced 
scarcity as a means of raising prices, we need to be 
concerned both about what kind of abundance we pro- 
duce and the pattern of agriculture most desirable for 
producing it. 

We.can live with greater abundance if ways are found 
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to channel more of our feed grains into animal agricul- 
ture. I come from a feed grain and animal agricultural 
territory, and I think I understand about this in- 
terdependence. If, as a matter of public policy we are 
going to have any incentives to guide adjustment in 
farm production, such incentives should be on the end 
product and not merely on the various things that go 
into the end product. 

We need the vision to recognize and develop untapped 
American markets. You know we are looking all over 
the world for markets. Have you ever read Bellamy’s 
famous book, “Acres of Diamonds Under Your Feet?” 
The real potential of the American market is not just 
you and I eating an extra sirloin steak. Instead, it is 
among those not now able economically to purchase 
and eat sirloin steak at all. 

We have concentrated much attention toward eco- 
nomic development of the underdeveloped areas of the 
world, realizing it is in our own interest, both from the 
standpoint of future world markets and international 
political stability, to encourage rising living standards 
throughout the world. However, let us not neglect the 
opportunities right within the American market where 
we have a common currency, no tariff walls, where 
we have a common language and a reasonably common 
culture. Here is the greatest untapped, undeveloped 
market that the world has ever known. 

BIGGEST UNTAPPED MARKET IN U. S.: As 
important as these foreign markets are to American 
agriculture, and foreign trade is important to American 
agriculture, the biggest and most readily available un- 
tapped market in the world is right at our own back 
door, particularly for perishable farm products such as 
meat, milk, poultry and eggs. We, therefore, have to 
approach that untapped market through strengthening 
and improving economic conditions in our own distressed 
areas, and through seeking through both private and 
public means to improve economic opportunities here 
at home and thereby raise living standards of our own 
low income groups. 

For example, just visualize what it would mean in 
new markets, in new production, in new distribution, 
if each American had a per capita increase in income. 
Iam talking about real income and not inflated income. 
Suppose real income were increased by, let us say, $100 
a year through the depressed areas of this country. Just 
imagine; the car lots would be empty. 

I saw a study not long ago that showed that in seven 
midwestern states, several billion dollars worth of house- 
hold goods would be purchased by people who wanted 
them, needed them and were ready to order them if 
they but had the means, the capital, to obtain the goods. 
That does not mean much capital. It means just a 
reasonable degree of assuredness that they will have it 
now and in the future. 

BROAD VIEWPOINT NEEDED: Our agricultural 
economy and business enterprises engaged in handling, 
Processing and distributing agricultural products are 
inseparable, and they are linked to the total economy 
of our country. I hope, therefore, that the meat packing 
industry will take that broad viewpoint in encouraging 
and supporting economic advancement of distressed 
areas of the nation and distressed segments of our people. 

Quite frankly, much more is involved than just ex- 
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panding the total wealth or total income of the nation. 
What counts is the extent to which improvement in 
economic standing is widely shared by the vast members 
of our people rather than just limited groups. Far more 
than social justice is involved in seeking to build eco- 
nomic advancement from the broad base of our econ- 
omy. It is at the bottom of the economic ladder where 
any degree of economic improvement is most rapidly 
reflected in increased purchasing power for farm prod- 
ucts, for food and fiber. 

It might be helpful if some of our more conservative 
business friends would reappraise from the standpoint 
of sheer business logic many of the views advocated by 
some of us of more liberal persuasion. I used to find out 
it did not make much difference how many customers 
you had coming into the store if they did not have any 
money. The Humphrey Drugstore used to work on the 
basis that if we can get them in, we ought to be able 
to sell them something. But when a man hasn’t a dollar 
in his pocket, his visit to the store is strictly social, not 
economic. It is the broad base of the economic scene 
that offers opportunity to producers of consumer product. 

You can be the president of the most powerful board 
of directors in the world, and you cannot eat any more 
pork chops than a man who is digging ditches. First 
of all, you would get indigestion most likely from your 
success and your responsibilities, whereas the other man, 
the hard-working man, the one putting forth physical 
labor, is hungry, and he is a lot more hungry if he has 
the money to buy the groceries. 

MORE MEAT EATEN: It might be helpful, there- 
fore, if we considered what happens if the earnings of 
100 low income families are improved only $10 a week. 
It means additional meat on the table, and it means 
much more additional meat than if one family receives 
an additional $1,000 dividend check, even though both 
are desirable. 

From experiences in my own life, I have come to the 
conclusion the American economic structure depends 
upon the broad economic base. This is a consumer econ- 
omy and not merely a producer economy. It is the con- 
sumer who really sets the standards of performance. I 
am convinced that it is to our own best interests, as well 
as the nation’s, to encourage public policies to strengthen 
the broad base of our economy, building our prosperity 
upward from the bottom rather than expecting it to 
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seep downward from the top strata of our economy. 

Each family will buy only so much aspirin or alka 
seltzer a month, or so much meat for the table. It is 
better to have more families able to buy some additional 
amounts of each than to have the improvement in pur- 
chasing power concentrated with those already able to 
purchase all they will consume. 

INDUSTRY’S CHALLENGE: I hope the meat 
packing industry will recognize that fact in considering 
any legislation designed to strengthen our general econ- 
omy, whether it relates directly to agriculture or not. 

We in the United States can greatly expand our in- 
ternational markets if we will just apply some of the 
vision and ingenuity that characterizes American enter- 
prise at home. It seems to me that this area offers the 
greatest challenge of all to the American business com- 
munity. Under conditions existing today, bidding for 
world markets may require some reorientation in our 
thinking. We cannot just be satisfied with the status quo 
and unwilling to try any new approach. We will need 
some of the boldness and vision that has enabled Ameri- 
can business firms to seek out and achieve other new 
market outlets far beyond most people’s dreams. 

The economist has a convenient way of separating 
ability to buy a product from the existing potential need 
for that product through use of the phrase “effective 
demand.” However, as my economist friends know, the 
American businessman has never been quite willing just 
to sit idly by and accept his share of the supposed “effec- 
tive demand” or the ability to buy his product. Instead, 
he has used his ingenuity and enterprise to expand the 
“effective demand” through advertising, through pro- 
motion, through finding whatever ways were necessary 
to convince the public that it had greater ability to buy 
his product than they themselves realized or ever 
dreamed of. 

TIME PAYMENTS: For instance, the time payment 
plan is an example of American enterprise finding a 
way to get around what might have appeared to be a 
limiting factor in “effective demand” for hard goods 
such as automobiles, television sets, washing machines 
or refrigerators. Time payments on housing have made 
it possible for Americans to be the best housed people 
in the world. If we waited until we had the money to 
buy a house, many of us would be living in teepees. We 
were lucky to get enough money to get a down payment, 
and then once we had the down payment, we had the 
compulsion neurosis, so to speak, to keep up with the 
payments. For one reason or another, we just went 
out and earned enough money to buy the house. Maybe 
it took 25 or 30 years, but what are we going to do with 
our time anyhow? And it was a good investment. 

In France I witnessed their housing program at a 
stalemate. Why? Because in France they want you to 
pay 60 per cent down on a house and the government 
restricts housing by severe controls. Can you imagine 
how your neighbor would be living? Can you imagine 
how some of you would be living? I hate to think where 
the Humphreys would be living. Sixty per cent down? 
When it got up to 10 per cent it was pretty rough. 

We have Americans fairly well housed, and they will 
pay for their houses. The rate of delinquent payments is 
surprisingly low. 

If we had clung strictly to traditional concepts of 
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having to accumulate enough dollars in advance to be- 
come a part of the “effective demand” for these prod- 
ucts, far fewer Americans would have them today. If 
we wanted to produce and sell, we had to help find a 
way to make it possible for people to buy. Originally, 
most dealers probably preferred cash customers and 
turned to installment plan purchases only when they 
could not find enough customers with the available cash. 

SAME INGENUITY NEEDED: If we expect to 
capitalize to the fullest extent on the need that exists 
in the world for farm products we are capable of pro- 
ducing more efficiently than anyone else, then we need 
some of the same ingenuity we had at home. We just 
cannot give up because it appears that a shortage of 
American dollars is an obstacle to expanding “effective 
demand.” If a real need exists for our products, we 
must be willing to look for new ways to overcome the 
inability to pay them in scarce American dollars. 

My emphasis on this point reflects my own conclusion 
that we need to broaden our sights and be willing to 
consider new approaches to international trade with an 
open mind rather than be bound entirely by the accepted 
practices of the past. The accepted practices of the 
past have permitted poverty throughout the world; and 
I tell you as one who serves his country in the field of 
foreign relations, poverty throughout the world is a 
dagger pointed at our hearts. We Americans better 
make up our minds to wage relentless war against it 
with all the ingenuity and resources at our command. 

People are not going to die quietly just because we 
haven’t found a way to relieve them from their agony. 
This great world-wide nationalistic revolution that is 
under way in the Middle East, Africa and Asia is not 
going to leave us untouched. We better know what to 
do about it. We better have programs and policies to 
direct these great energies, these great forces that are 
being unleashed, rather than to have those forces engulf 
us and destroy us. I repeat to the men in this rcom who 
have everything at stake—you are the investors; you 
are the manufacturers; you represent big business; you 
represent little business—we are the ultimate target of 
the evil, political, predatory forces that are at work in 
this world today. We have everything to lose. 

Many people in the underdeveloped areas have noth- 
ing to lose but their chains. These people, these great 
masses of people in the areas of the world where pov- 
erty and disease and illiteracy are their common lot, 
have witnessed that it doesn’t need to be this way. Just 
as some people in America when they saw the first Sears 
Roebuck catalog said, “I want it. I like what I see,” 
and from that day on there was ever increasing desire 
on the part of the American people to share in the tech- 
nology, science and fruits of production. 

TIME RUNNING OUT: I repeat to you as a som- 
ber and sober word of warning, time is running out on 
us. This world can explode and we will be in it, and 
the biggest explosion will not be an atomic bomb. It 
will be a political explosion where we could be isolated 
from the rest of the world unless we are willing to find 
ways and means of using our great God-given abun- 
dance. Yes, we must use our ingenuity and technical 
and managerial know-how to direct the forces that are 
so evident. 

After all, the atom was always present. Nuclear and 
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fissionable material was always present. Sometimes it 
did great damage, but science has learned now how to 
discipline it and how to direct these energies for con- 
structive purposes. We need to learn how to direct 
these great social and political forces for constructive 
purposes. ; 

In the world today we just can’t insist on trading on 
our own terms alone if we want to have substantial 
markets away from home Your Congress has recognized 
this fact and provided a device to overcome this obstacle 
to expanded dollar trade in farm commodities abroad 
through enactment of Public Law 480. I know that 
you are familiar with it and I shall not burden you with 
the details. I hope you will make it your business to 
become even more familiar with it. 

TRADE & DEVELOPMENT: While it is commonly 
known as a surplus disposal act, P.L. 480 is far more 
than just a means of disposing of excess products. It is 
all that its real name implies—the Agricultura] Trade 
and Development Act. These laws are no better than 
the spirit that motivates them, the spirit of administra- 
tion and participation. If we look upon it simply as a 
disposal program, that is what it will be. It will end 
up in the garbage can. I submit that Congress knew 
what it was doing. I was there. I am one of the authors 
of that bill. I know that the Agricultural Trade and 
Development Act was for the purpose of trade. It was 
for the purpose of economic expansion and develop- 
ment. It was not disposal but markets and trade. You 
don’t have to have much brain to give stuff away. You 
don’t have to be very sharp. But you do have to have 
a little ingenuity and ability to be able to develop mar- 
kets, and here is the legislative mechanism for market 
development for your industry. 

Government will even provide you with funds for 
your trade associations to seek markets, to develop mar- 
kets and to develop eating habits. I know you have done 
much with this program, and I commend the American 
Meat Institute. However, I am going to ride herd on 
many of the trade associations in this country that come 
to me complaining about our agricultural surplus. I 
am going to ask: What are you doing to develop mar- 
kets when your government is prepared to aid you in 
every conceivable way with the Foreign Agricultural 
Service, with dollars, with foreign currency, w:th the 
State Department, with the whole force and power of 
the government of the United States? 

Some men don’t want to be helped, and they are not 
going to get much sympathy from this United States 
senator if they come with their grievances and their 
problems unless they can demonstrate that they have 
sought to relieve themselves through the means that are 
available. 

DESIGNED TO SUPPLEMENT: Public Law 480 
offers the means for sale of American farm products 
abroad, through normal channels of private trade, for 
foreign currencies instead of dollars. It is designed to 
supplement, not supplant, existing dollar sales. It is 
designed to open up new markets and bring us new 
customers, and it has served that purpose reasonably 
well to date. It is a foreign farm trade program, not 
a disposal program, and it is not a “giveaway” program. 
It is wrong to think of its dollar costs as losses or as a 
program chargeable only to agriculture. 
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We have plenty of uses for the foreign currencies ob- 
tained through the sale of our farm products under 
Public Law 480. I have heard people say these foreign 
currencies aren’t worth much. Well, if that’s the case, 
we haven’t an ally in the world. We are doing business 
with friends with one or two exceptions where we are 
doing business in Yugoslavia and Poland because of 
urgent humanitarian needs and because of a political 
decision on the part of our government with which I 
concur. In every other country we are doing business 
with friends and if their currency isn’t worth anything, 
we have the wrong allies. We are frankly admitting the 
the jig is up. I feel that our allies are much more reli- 
able than the Soviet satellites. I believe we are mighty 
fortunate in the friends we have. I believe we do them 
a disservice by continually talking as if their foreign 
currencies are worthless. Sometimes their currency is 
worth as much as our confidence in them. What is 
more, I found out that those currencies work in their 
countries. They buy things. 

MANY GOOD USES: As a great international 
power, with vital intersts and activities in all parts of the 
world, we can make good use of local currencies rather 
than American dollars for many of our activities. We 
can build military bases in other lands. We can build 
housing for American personnel overseas, as we are 
doing in France and other countries. We can pay much 
of the cost of our educational exchange programs, our 
information services abroad. We can make funds avail- 
able as greatly needed developmental loan funds to the 
countries purchasing our products, countries otherwise 
turning to us for dollars for needed capital improve- 
ments to bolster and expand their own economy and 
stability. 

We amended the law this year. I came back from 
a trip overseas and recommended the amendment and 
Congressman Cooley in the House of Representatives 
put the amendment on the bill. It had already passed 
the Senate so we had to go to the House. We recom- 
mended that the funds which your government accumu- 
lates from the sale of surplus American agricultural 
commodities, that up to 25 per cent of the total pro- 
ceeds, be made available to American private business 
for investment overseas at reasonable rates of interest. 
So if you wish to invest in foreign countries, you don’t 
need to go only with the limited dollars you may have. 
If you wish to invest in Turkey or in Brazil, if you wish 
to invest in Italy or Spain or Greece or many of the 
areas of the world, we have foreign currencies to the 
account of the United States. You can now go to the 
government, to the Mutual Security Administration, and 
borrow up to 25 per cent of the total funds available 
in that country for purposes of industrial expansion in 
that area. 

I came to the conclusion we were loaning all the 
money to governments that were building socialistic en- 
terprises. We were loaning our money to foreign govern- 
ments. Why not loan some of our money to private 
business? I think it makes good sense and I ask that 
you give it your thoughtful consideration. 

WILL SEEK EXPANSION: By the time Congress 
returns this winter, most of the amount of money which 
has been made available under Public Law 480 will 

[Continued on page 235] 
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EQUIPMENT 
ON REVIEW 


1. HAND-OPERATED FORMING MACHINE locks pre- 
creased pan type cartons which are then packed with frankfurts. 
A pouch containing barbecue sauce or other seasoning ma- 
terial is placed on meat and whole package is overwrapped. 
Customer opens seasoning pouch and spreads contents onto 
frankfurts which are then heated in carton. The heat-and-serve 
feature offers attractive merchandising potential. Basic Food 
Materials, Inc., Vermilion, O. 


2. LINKER, when attached to a standard stuffer unit, twist- 
links stuffed hog or sheep casing at the rate of 200 per minute. 
Linker will measure weight in uniform links up to 8 oz. The 
unit is fully automatic in operation and has high and low speed 
settings. The linker is made of corrosion-resistant materials and 
is easy to clean. It is powered by a 3-hp. motor. The machine 
with stuffer attachment weighs 450 lbs. and is portable and foot 
controlled. C. E. Dippel & Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 


3. VERTICAL EMULSIFIER powered by a 49-hp. electric 
motor can handle upwards of 6,000 lbs. of product per hour. 
The unit has a large throat for easy loading. Impeller below 
plate helps to pull meat against cutting edge of knife. Top of 
knife head rough cuts meat and bottom blade cuts to emulsion 
fineness. Knife head makes 3,400 rpm. Unit is easy to clean 
and is equipped with splashproof electrical components. Bar- 
liant & Co., Chicago. 


4. SELF-CONTAINED VACUUM PACKAGING unit can be 
used to vacuumize and heat seal up to 15 film packages per 
minute. The unit first seals ends of package, makes opening 
in ear of pouch, draws vacuum and then seals opening. It can 
be used to salvage leakers since vacuum is drawn in approxi- 


The latest in meat industry 
equipment taken directly from 
exhibits at the Institute con- 
vention. Photographs by The 
National Provisioner. 


mate center of ear. Machine can handle pouches up to 114 
x 22 in. and is suitable for odd-shaped products such as butts, 
ring sausage, etc, Cabinet houses the unit’s vacuum pump 
which draws about 27 in. vacuum. Total space required is 21 x 
21 in. and unit can be moved about easily since its total weight 
is 285 lbs. The machine can also be used for inert gas-packing, 
Royal Packaging Equipment, Inc., Fort Lee, N. J. 


5. ONE-CAGE SMOKEHOUSE is preassembled at the manu- 
facturer’s plant. Motors and blowers required to move heated 
smoke or air into the house are mounted on a furnished base. 
The house is insulated with 2 in. of Foamglas. It is equipped 
with a Partlow indicator and control is preset for desired tem- 
perature; a marker indicates when this temperature is reached. 
The unit is heated by gas and has three safety controls on the 
gas burner. Concrete floor is poured for the house when the 
unit is assembled. L. C. Spiehs Co., Inc., Chicago. 


6. NEW WASHING MACHINE is provided with carriages 
that will hold molds of different sizes, including the rectangular 
units used in pressure packing hams, as well as smokesticks, 
pans, etc. The machine is fed and unloaded from the same 
station and can handle up to 600 molds per minute. The wash- 
ing cycle includes a high-pressure warm water presoak, a hot 
detergent wash and a final hot water rinse. A screen traps all 
waste material, such as paper, from the detergent solution. 
Side windows permit observation of the washing operation. 


Niagara Bottle Washer Mfg. Co., Toledo, O. 


7. SMOKE GENERATOR is sized down for the operator who 
has a two- or four-cage smokehouse, but has standard features 
found in manufacturers’ large units. Generator is made of 


x 
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stainless steel and can be quickly disassembled; its components 
are replaceable with standard parts. Unit has a self-leveling 
feed hopper spreading sawdust on the smudge plate. Smoke is 
water washed to eliminate fly ash and sparks. Blowers and 
motors are mounted on unit and are easy to reach for servicing. 
Julian Engineering Co., Chicago, and Meat Packers Equipment 
Co., Oakland, Cal. (Both had same unit on exhibit.) 


8. CONVEYORIZED PACKAGING TABLE breaks frank- 
furt packaging into two steps and utilizes mechanical aids. 
Frankfurts come to four package formers on inner belt and 
are grouped on film sheet with aid of holding prong that per- 
mits operator to draw the film tightly for the bottom seal. This 
is made by a foot-activated, fixed position sealing head. The 
formed package is removed from holding prongs and placed 
on outer belt for transfer to two operators who tuck in sides 
and feed under conveyor sealer. Sealed package passes under 
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coder prior to packoff. Equipment displayed by the Great 
Lakes Stamp & Mfg. Co. of Chicago, Il. 


9. JOWL SLASHING ATTACHMENT on fleshing machine 
combines two operations in one: fleshing the skins from the 
jowls and cutting the jowls for inspection. If an abcess is 
struck with the blades, the whole cutting head is removed for 
sterilization by loosening two wing screws on top. The ma- 
chine is fed by dropping the cut into the mouth. The slasher 
blades cut the jowl and feed it against the fleshing knife. 
Townsend Engineering Co., Des Moines, Iowa. 


10. GRINDER can reduce waste bone to a pulp that is free 
of slivers. Unit can handle up to 250 Ibs. of bone per minute. 
Power from a 10-hp. electric motor is transferred to unit via 
pulley drive shaft. Hopper throat swings up for easy cleaning 
or servicing. The grinder can be used to convert green bone 








into an ingredient for pet or fur food. Made by Koch Supplies, 
Inc. of Kansas City, Missouri. 


11. FUNGICIDAL PAINT’S effect in inhibiting mold growth 
was demonstrated by two painted surfaces, one covered by the 
special paint and the other not. The control sample not only 
showed evidence of mold but also evidence of wear, supporting 
theory that molds consume paint. The fungicidal compound 
which is added to the paint by manufacturer is MID approved. 
Fungicidal Products Co., Forest Park, Ill. 


12. FABRICATED STEEL SWITCHES are manufactured to 
close tolerances and can be installed by bolting at four points. 
Switches are lighter than those of cast iron; it is claimed they 
are stronger and sturdier and provide longer trouble-free life 
at critical transfer points. Parts of the switches are interchange- 


able. The Globe Co., Chicago. 


13. VACUUM-SEALER can handle four film pouches mov- 
ing as a unit under the machine’s sealing head where a vacuum 
is drawn and the pouches are heat sealed. The unit requires 6 
seconds for the vacuumizing-sealing cycle. The machine can 
be used to introduce an inert gas back into the package, a cycle 
requiring 8 seconds. One operator places the pouches in correct 
position on the intake conveyor and they are discharged at 
the end of the vacuumizing-sealing cycle. Maximum filled pouch 
size is 6144 in. wide, 7 in. long and 114-in. deep. The unit re- 
quires a companion vacuum machine powered by 5 hp. motor. 
The Cryovac Co., Cambridge, Mass. 


14. CONVEYORIZED TRANSPORT SYSTEM permits the 
stretching of film pouches for several products at the same 
station, and the second tying of these pouches with one ma- 
chine. Unit in center is film pouch stretching machine, at which 
product arrives via main conveyor. Bagged product is placed 
on short circular conveyor that redeposits meat on main con- 
veyor and carries it to second tying machine. Main conveyor 
then carries packaged product to packoff station. Bottom con- 
veyor returns special molds used in grouping 3-lb. units of 
frankfurts for pouching. The Visking Co., division of Union 
Carbide Corp., Chicago. 


15. WRAP-SEAL machine ean be used to wrap and seal up 
to 75 frankfurt packages per minute using any of the standard 
films. Film is fed to machine from roll. Range of package size 
handled by machine is 4 to 644 in. in length, 3 to 4% in. in 
width and % to 2 in. in height. Grouping can be in even or 
uneven count, such as five on five or four on five. The machine 
has 12 stations for feeding in the grouped frankfurts and is 
driven by 4-hp. motor. Wrap-King Corp., Holyoke, Mass. 


16. BACON WRAPPING MACHINE has a static controller 
which permits the use of roll film for high-speed wrapping. 
The unit can handle 50 packages per minute. It is equipped 
with a warm air shrinker at the discharge end for thermoplastic 
films. The machine will handle any of the conventional bacon 
packages in either the 1-lb. or 14-lb. sizes. Adjustments can be 
made fast. Hayssen Manufacturing Co., Sheboygan, Wis. 


17. LABELER can be employed to affix up to 80 labels per 
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under the labeler on a pusher conveyor that spaces them 
properly. The machine operates on a no-package, no-label prin- 
ciple. It occupies a minimum of space and can be positioned 
on the line. Distributed by Miller & Miller, Inc., Atlanta, Ga. 


18. NEW PACKINGHOUSE SAWS (the three units on top) 
are powered by air and, consequently, are light in weight and 
reduce operator fatigue. The units require air at 90 psi. The 
saws have trigger controls that respond immediately to oper- 
ator. The additional guide handle located at the side of saw 
provides a balanced trip and construction insures full vision 
for the operator. Saws are made of non-corrosive metal and are 
easy to clean. The blade heads can be removed for resharpen- 
ing. Best & Donovan, Chicago. 


19. MULTIPLE-PLATE GRINDER has large hopper which 
will hold 350 Ibs. of meat and screw type feeders that propel 
the meat forward, preventing any backup of product. The unit 
can be used to grind with three plates simultaneously, progres- 
sively reducing the fineness of the meat being ground, and 


capacity is rated up to 1,400 lbs. The grinder is powered with 
a 45-hp. electric motor. High-reach hopper provides safety in 
filling. Controls are centrally located on side of hopper. K. C. 
Seelbach Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 


20. PORTABLE DETERGENT BLENDER can be moevd 
from one hot water connection to another during the sanitizing 
operation. Waste of detergents is prevented as the unit auto- 
matically blends the liquid detergent from its tank base into 
the hot water line before passing into the cleanup hose. A 
control knob regulates the feed from mild to heavy concentra- 
tions of detergents. Detergent pickup is eliminated during the 
rinsing operation, Oakite Products, Inc., New York, N. Y. 


21. RUBBER BATTEN DOORS are designed to permit 
opening by oncoming industrial trucks which strike them. They 
are used in separating areas of relatively similar temperature. 
The rubber batten is flexible and non-marking. Doors have 
free hanging suspension from the top to provide minimum 
resistance to opening force. Hardware is a two-way gravity 
cam hinge that opens easily. Plexiglas window ports allow 
operator to see traffic conditions on other side of door. Jamison 
Cold Storage Door Co., Hagerstown, Md. 


22. PRESSURE CONTROL UNIT on stuffing horn assures 
uniform feed into cellulose casings as the product is being 
stuffed. Two teethed gripper bars can be adjusted for pressure 
on the casing strand. The pull-through wheels also are adjust- 
able for pressure. More uniform stuffing can be attained with 
the unit which can 
handle all popular 
sizes of cellulose cas- 
ings. The attachment 
is light-weight, made 
of non-corrosive ma- 
terial and is easy to 
clean. Linker Ma- 
chines, Inc., Newark, 

New Jersey. 








For firms now doing business with meat pur- 
veyors—and those seriously thinking of de- 
veloping this solid, PLUS market— 


... the final, most important part of your 
job is selling... 


The key men of successful companies must 
be (among other things) sales executives. A 
sales executive knows this simple truth—you 
must develop and hold customers by continu- 
ously developing and enlarging on your recog- 
nition in the industry! 


One of the best, and least expensive, ways to 
do this is with advertising. To reach the pur- 
veyor choose the PROVISIONER. To reach 
him at the right time advertise in his own 
special issue, the Provisioner’s report on the 
National Association of Hotel and Restaurant 
Meat Purveyors’ Convention . . . to be pub- 
lished on November 9. For extra impact, ad- 
vertise also in the October 26 issue which is 
distributed at the purveyors’ convention. 





Is Your Marketing as Good as Your Product? 


Last days for advertising copy are: 


October 26 issue 
(Also, National Renderers Ass’n Report Issue) 


when we set copy, October 11 
for complete plates, October 16 


November 9 issue 


when we set copy, October 21 
for complete plates, October 28 


Mail the coupon today! 





THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 
15 West Huron Street, Chicago 10, Illinois 


Reserve space for us in the 








issues; 


OD Full Page, $300 —) % Page, $150 | % Page, $75 


Name. 





Company. 


Address. 








City. State. 

NOTE: Contract rates apply. For color or other charges see rate 
card #13 or contact publisher. 

Our copy department will assist you in preparing your ad if you 
so desire. 
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Fifty- Year Veterans 


Here are short biographies of veteran men and women who have 
given a half-century of service to the meat industry. Wesley 
Hardenbergh, retiring AMI president, presided at a luncheon 
for many of the vets, and each was given a gold award emblem 


I, the more than 30 years that the American Meat In- 
stitute has awarded emblems to those who have completed 
25 years or more of service in the meat packing industry, 
1,680 gold emblems have been awarded to men and 
women who have completed 50 years or more of associa- 
tion with the industry, and more than 58,000 silver em- 
blems for 25 years or more of service. The 75-year em- 
blems have been awarded to five veterans. 

That truly is a unique and amazing record of which 
this industry and all associated with it can well be proud. 
It is a record that is doubly significant, for it attests not 
only to the loyalty and perseverance of so many men and 


S. GLESING C. PICKERING B. BABOROGICH 


“TED" HENCK 


W. G. MOODY L. HAUSNER S. SALINGER 


SAMUEL BOYD JOHN HEINZ A. ROBERTS 
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E. HALPIN 


L. ANDERSON 


J. JOHNSON 


women who have made the industry their life work, but 
emphasizes also the stability of our industry; the fact that, 
year in and year out, through good times and bad, in 
peace and in war, it. provides steady employment oppor- 
tunities for many men and women. 

We are here today to do honor to 34 men and women 
who this year have become eligible for the gold emblem, 
and 1,699 men and women who during the last year have 
completed 25 years or more of service, thereby becoming 
eligible for silver emblems. 

In the case of silver emblem winners, because their num- 
ber is so large, our practice has been to send the emblem 


Ts 


R. TOEMMEL E. PERROT C. ROCKWELL 


J. KUTCHER 


E. DALQUIST E. MARKEY F. FENSFELDT 


M. PFAELZER F. J. MORAN P. ROTHSCHILD 
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to the company with which the man or woman is associ- 
ated for presentation by company officials. 

We all are happy that so many of our gold emblem 
recipients are here today to receive their awards in person. 
We regret that not all of the winners could be here, but 
all will receive their emblems and all are included in the 
souvenir booklet, You men who are being honored here 
today, together with those who are absent, are part of this 


great industry; you are our industry. 


One of the great English poets wrote that “all service 
ranks the same with God . . . . there is no last or first.” 


awards follow: 


So, too, with our industry. We may differ in our duties; 
we may differ in rank, but we all are part of a whole, and 
every individual, no matter what his work or what his 
station, can take pride and satisfaction in the part which 
he plays in this great industry and the truly noble service 
it renders to mankind—a service measured not only in 
efficiently supplying the nation with one of its most essen- 
tial foods, but also in providing numerous highly useful 
products, including life-saving pharmaceuticals 

The biographies of those who are receiving fifty-year 





LEoNARD O. ANDERSON, Geo. A. 
Hormel Co., Austin, Minn., started 
work in the fresh sausage department 
of the company in 1907. He still 
is in the same department although 
occasionally he has worked in other 
departments, His son, Richard, works 
in the Hormel loin cooler. 


W. J. Bamey, Armour and Com- 
pany, Ltd., London, England, was 
born in 1893, and joined the head 
office mail department, Chicago, on 
December 16, 1907. Soon he was 
transferred to London Smithfield 
meat market as a_ stock clerk. In 
World War I he served in France, 
Greece and Palestine. Upon demobili- 
zation he resumed his duties at Smith- 
field market, and was appointed cash- 
ier at one of the Armour market stalls. 


Biacoye Ex1t BaBarocicu, Kingan 
division, Hygrade Food Products 
Corp., Indianapolis, Ind., was hired 
in 1907 in the pork trimming de- 
partment as a utility employe. He 
has worked continuously in this de- 
partment at various jobs and at the 
present time Babarogich is employed 
as a miscellaneous knife man. 


SaMUEL Boyp, USDA meat inspec- 
tor, Noble’s Independent Meat Co., 
Madera, Calif., started working in 
the industry in 1906 with Morris & 
Co., Kansas City, Kans. After his 
World War I service, he worked 
several years for Wilson & Co., and 
in 1925, he became a meat inspector 
for the Bureau of Animal Industry, 
USDA. Boyd has been a meat inspec- 
tor in Chicago, Kansas City, Texas 
and California, and now is stationed 
at the Noble plant. 


Wituiam C. Capreizt, Armour and 
Company, Kansas City, Kans., began 
work as a 12-year-old boy opening 
and closing heavy doors to permit the 
passage of hand trucks. He later drove 

orse-drawn wagons and for the last 
40 years has driven trucks. This Ar- 
mour employe recently received a 
gold pin award from the National 
Safety Council in recognition of 16 
years of driving without an accident. 


EDWARD J. Darguist, Geo. A. Hor- 


mel & Co., Austin, Minn., began work- 
ing at the Hormel plant in 1907, and 
has been steadily employed there ever 
since. For 24 years he worked in the 
beef kill and the hog kill, but was 
transferred to the sheep kill when this 
department was made a separate one 
in 1913. Dalquist, who was born 
in Austin, has been an able and valu- 
able member of the Hormel organiza- 
tion. He is a World War I veteran. 


Witt1am A. Danprince, Kingan 
division, Hygrade Food Products 
Corp., Richmond, Va., was employed 
by Kingan & Co., Ltd., in 1905 in the 
pork cutting dept. He has served 
Kingan in the capacity of foreman 
and section superintendent. For the 
last 11 years he has held the position 
of general superintendent of the Rich- 
mond plant, where he has been help- 
ful in the expansion and success of 
the Richmond organization. 


H. E. Epcecompr, Armour and 
Company, St. Petersburg, Fla., began 
his career at the age of 13, with 
Smith, Richardson & Conroy. In 1937 
he transferred to Armour and Com- 
pany in Tampa. His entire 20 years 
with Armour has been devoted to 
calling on food service accounts in 
the St. Petersburg area, where he is 
considered to be one of the outstand- 
ing salesman in that territory. 


Sorta GLEsING, Kingan division, 
Hygrade Food Products Corp., Indi- 
anapolis, Ind., started her industry 
work in the smoked meats wrapping 
room in 1907 as a laborer. Since that 
time she has worked in this depart- 
ment on various jobs, including set- 
ting paper for wrapping and rolling 
stockinettes in the stockinette room. 
Miss Glesing is one of the few women 
who have been eligible to receive the 
AMI 50-year award for service in the 
meat industry. 


Epwarp L. Harry, John Morrell 
& Co., Ottumwa, Iowa, was originally 
employed in 1905, but quit in 1919 
for other employment. He was re- 
hired in 1920 and was employed con- 
tinuously from that date until his 
retirement on January 1, 1957. Most 
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of his time was spent in the company’s 
kill and cutting departments. 


Lupwic Hausner, The Wm. Schlu- 
derberg-T. J. Kurdle Co., Baltimore, 
Md., started work with Wm. Schluder- 
berg & Sons Co. when he was 13 
as a helper in the sausage department. 
In 1918 he joined the army and when 
he returned in 1920 the Schluderberg 
company had merged with T. J. Kur- 
dle Co. under the new company 
name. Hausner was made foreman of 
the by-products department in 1929 
and for the past 37 years he has had 
a most unusual attendance record, los- 
ing a total of only 11 days during this 
period. In 33 of these 37 years he 
had a perfect record. 


Joun A. Herz, Heinz’s Riverside 
Abattoir, Inc., Baltimore, Md., left 
schoo] in 1904 to manage a retail 
meat business in one of Baltimore’s 
city markets and in 1942 he joined 
the Heinz Riverside Abattoir as a 
partner. In 1949 he and his brother, 
Raymond C. Heinz, bought the busi- 
ness of which he is now the president. 
During World War II, John Heinz 
served as a beef consultant with the 
War Meat Board. 


THEODORE (TED) HeEuck, The Cud- 
ahy Packing Co., Omaha, Nebr., be- 
gan his half century of service with 
the company at Omaha, in 1907. His 
advance was rapid and he gained a 
broad experience in the operating di- 
vision of the company. He was ap- 
pointed plant superintendent at Kan- 
sas City in 1931 and division general 
superintendent at Omaha in 1938, 
which position he now holds. 


ARTHUR JAEGER, The Taylor Pro- 
vision Company, Trenton N. J., was 
employed for 35 years by this com- 
pany. He is now retired from the 
meat packing business. 


James W. Jounson, Valley Meat 
Co., Marysville, Calif., acquired the 
company of which he is president in 
1923. Johnson is proud of the fact 
that his plant was the first state in- 
spected meat plant in California, 
north of Sacramento. The plant now 
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is federally inspected. Since 1925, 
Johnson has bought up farmlands in 
California and Montana; he now 
farms 2,700 acres in the Marysville 
(Calif.) area, raising grain and hay 
for the packing company’s livestock 
feeding program. 


Aucust G. KLAawiTTER, The Cin- 
cinnati Butchers’ Supply Co., Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, started with the company 
in 1907 in the engineering depairt- 
ment. He worked in the foundry and 
also operated machine tools. He ob- 
tained his education in mechanical 
drawing by studying in the evening. 


Klawitter is considered an outstanding 
packinghouse layout engineer and has 
become well known in the meat pack- 
ing industry. 


Joun Kutcuer, The E. Kahn’s Sons 
Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, started work 
with the John Hetzel Co. of Chicago 
in 1907. Two years later he went 
with the John Hoffman Packing Co., 
Cincinnati, and remained until 1921, 
at which time he transferred to The 
E. Kahn’s Sons Co. of the same city. 
Kutcher serves as a foreman in the 
hog kill and cut department of the 
Kahn company. 





HAVE YOU, TOO, 
REACHED THIS 


Hew PRODUCTION | 
LEVEL 7 : 


Today hundreds of operators 
have established a continuous 
weekly big volume meat produc- 
tion that requires this new heavy 
BIRO 


Model 44. Meat retailing has 


duty extreme capacity 
1 

broken through the old volume 

ceiling to a new, far higher plane 

of operation. BIRO alone antici- 

pated and developed a power 


cutter for this new extreme 


Here it is, the mag- 
nificent new BIRO 
Model 44. Breaking- 
size cutting table. 18 
inch wheels. 2 HP in- 
dustrial, three phase 
motor. Extremely rug- 
ged for fast produc- 
tion. Available in 
stainless steel. 


Immediate delivery. 
Write for catalog. 














THE al F 0 MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Marblehead, Ohio 
NEW YORK CITY « CHICAGO, ILL. « ATLANTA, GA. « SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. « LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


TAMPA, FLA. « SEATTLE, WASH. + Pocuer Wleat Cutters and Choppers sincel9G21 
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CHARLES LUNKLEY, The Rath Pack. 
ing Co., at Waterloo, Iowa, started 
with the John Morrell & Co., Ottum- 
wa, in 1904 and remained eight years; 
then 11 years with the company at 
Sioux City, §. Dak. He then trans- 
ferred to The Rath Packing Co. at 
Waterloo and for the next 33 years 
he was employed mostly at the Rath 
plant with brief sojourns with Oscar 
Mayer & Co. at Madison, Wis., and 
Swift & Company at Newport, Minn, 
For the last 20 years, Lunkley has 
been with Rath in the hog dressing 
and cut department. 


EmMetr Markey, Swift & Com- 
pany, Chicago, Ill., started as a mes 
senger boy in 1907 at G. H. Ham. 
mond & Co, After working at various 
clerical positions there, he was trans- 
ferred to the Omaha Packing Co. in 
1923 as a cashier. In 1924 he trans. 
ferred to Swift’s general office, and 
at the present time is employed in the 
plant accounting department. 


Wiyston G. Moopy, Houston Tex, 
was originally employed in 1905 by 
the old Schwarzschild & Sulzberger 
Co. as shipping clerk in its branch 
house, Birmingham, Ala., He was@ 
branch manager at both Montgomery, 
Ala., and at Beaumont, Tex. In 19 
he left the S. & S. Co. for a position 
with the Houston Packing Co., Hou 
ton, Tex., and was branch manager 
at Galveston, sales manager at Hous- 
ton, assistant general manager at the 
Houston plant, and general manager, 
Moody first retired in 1952. He 
came out of retirement to become 
manager of the Mission Provision Co, 
San Antonio, Tex., and the Corsicana 
Packing Co., Corsicana, Tex. 


Frank J. Moran, in 1906 started 
with one of the local Baltimore pack 
ers as a stamper on the hog killing 
floor. He stayed four years. During 
the next 18 years he divided his time 
among three other local meat packers. 
In 1928 Moran transferred to The 
Wm. Schluderberg-T. J. Kurdle Co, 
where he worked in the hide, beef 
boning and frozen packaged meals 
departments, 


Miss EsrELLA M. Perrot, Pett 
Packing Co., Chesaning, Mich., weat 
to work for this company immedia 
after finishing her business college 
course and has remained ever since 
Her early duties were those of cashiet 
and office girl at the retail market 
For many years she has been office 
manager of the Chesaning division. 


MonroE PFAELZER, Pfaelzer Broth 
ers, Chicago, \Ill., began working ® 
his father’s meat plant when he was 
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15 years old. Three years later he 
went into the wholesale meat busi- 
ness, selling retail markets on Chi- 
cago’s north side. Pfaelzer joined the 
Armed Forces in World War I and 
later he and his brother Ellerd estab- 
lished the firm of Pfaelzer Brothers. 
Leonard Pfaelzer joined the firm in 
1924 and the ensuing years witnessed 
the rapid growth of the company un- 
til it was recognized as a leading na- 
tional institutional meat purveyor. 
Monroe is chairman of the board. 


CATHERINE PICKERING, Kingan di- 
vision, Hygrade Food Products Corp., 
Indianapolis, Ind., was first employed 
in 1907 in the tin shop making cans. 
In 1915 she was transferred to the 
smoked meats department, where she 
remained until 1927. Later, she was 
transferred to the company cafeteria 
where she worked for 25 years. For 
the last five years she has worked as 
the matron at the main office. 


Joun M. Raucunot, Swift & Com- 
pany, So. St. Paul, Minn., started to 
, ; work for Swift & 
Company in 1907 
at its South St. 
Paul plant, as a 
laborer in the pork 
variety meats de- 
partment. In 1913 
he was promoted 
to a supervisor in 
J. RAUCHNOT. the pork trim de- 
partment, which 
position he held until his retirement 
earlier this year. 





ALBERT H. Roserts, Kingan divi- 
sion, Hygrade Food Products Corp., 
Indianapolis, Ind., was employed by 
this company in 1907 as a laborer in 
the fresh sausage department. Later 
he was transferred to the temperature 
department and in 1922 he was made 
assistant foreman. In 1937 Roberts 
was advanced to foreman of the tem- 
perature department and he has re- 
mained as foreman of that depart- 
ment since that date. 





Dr. C. S. Rockwe.x, Lancaster, 
Pa., has completed 50 years of federal 
meat inspection service this year. Dr. 
Rockwell was a state inspector for 14 
years, and a federal inspector for 18 
years in the plant of Kunzler & Co., 
Inc., Lancaster, Pa. He was federal 
supervisory inspector in the Philadel- 
phia area for four years; inspector-in- 
charge in Wilmington, Del., eight 
years, and general inspector in the 
Philadelphia area for 20 years. Dr. 
Rockwell is a graduate of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania school of vet- 
erinary medicine. 


Pum. Roruscuitp, Oscar Mayer & 
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WORK 


MEAT INDUSTRY ARCHITECTS 
AND ENGINEERS 


| BELASKAS AND ASSOCIATES 


723 W. Chicago Ave. ¢ East Chicago, Indiana 
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; Phone E.C. 1372 
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MORRIS FRUCHTBAUM, C.E. 


PACKINGHOUSE ENGINEERS and ARCHITECTS 
1231 SANSOM STREET ¢ WALNUT 2-4040 


PHILADELPHIA 2, PENNSYLVANIA 














BLACK HAWK 


MEATS 
THE RATH PACKING CO., WATERLOO, IOWA HEECERSEEoE 














* * 
Complete Engineering Service 
with 
Blue Chip Expellers 


PITTOCK ann ASSOCIATES 


GLEN RIDDLE — PENNSYLVANIA 


* * 











Co., Chicago, Ill., started his meat 
packing career with the Evansville 
Packing Co. in 1907. In 1918 he 

transferred to the Gabel Packing Co, 
{ N T E aE ST ie Le : hy. and to Morris & Co. in 1920. For 15 


vears he was in business for himself, 


For the last 21 years Rothschild has 
MOR E worked for Weisel & Co., Milwaukee, 
e and the Oscar Mayer concern. 


Sot Sa.inceER, J. S. Hoffman Co, 
Inc., Chicago, Ill., had his first expe: 
rience in the meat industry in 1907 
with the New York City firm of Hugo 
Epstein Co., specialists in dry sausage, 
In 1917, Salinger became associated 
with the Chicago firm of J. S. Hoff- 
man Co., but chose to remain in New 
York in a sales and administrative 
capacity. Later, he became manager 
of the office and a vice president, and 
in 1956 resigned from active man- 
agement after 40 years with the 
company. Salinger is chairman of the 
company’s board of directors. 


























R. A. (Bos) Smrrs, Armour and 
Company, Chicago, Ill., has been 
around the Chicago stockyards for 
many years. He has been with Ar 
mour for 34 years, and for the last 20 
years as head cattle buyer for the 
Chicago plant. Previous to his join- 
ing the Armour company, Smith was 
employed in various livestock capaci- 
ties in the yards. At a recent banquet 
in his honor, he was described as one 
of the Chicago stockyard’s better 
judges of how much meat a live 
animal will produce. 


Frep W. Storer, DeBragga & 
Spitler, Inc., New York, N. Y., came 
here from Canada in 1906 and joined 
the Atlantic Hotel Supply Company, 
New York City, an Armour subsidiary, 
filling various positions. In 1912, he 
organized the Empire Hotel Supply 
Company, a New York corporaticn, 
which he operated for 33 years. He 
held on with the company during two 
It shouldn't take a catastrophe to con- world wars with government reguli- 
vince you, Dupps Planned for Profit Engi- tions, restrictions, ete., until in 1945 
neering will actually help you to increase the interests of Empire Hotel Suppl 


: : ‘ Company were taken over by Dé 
your profits. Write us today—we’ll show Bragga & Spitler, Inc, Storer his 
you how. 


been active in school and_ banking 


interests in Ramsey, N. J., since i 
retirement from the meat busines 
COMPANY 2 i a * 
N N enbat 
GERMANTOWN, OHIO eeagp gins 


Sausage Co., Jefferson, Wis., came 1 
this country in 1913 and worked 
as a butcher in Newark, N. J. # 

three years he worked in Madisom 
Wis., and from 1917 to 1923 he oper 
ated his own meat market in Stough 
ton, Wis. The next nine years foul 


him operating\ the Janesville Sausage 
RENDERING AND SLAUGHTERING EQUIPMENT Co, at Janesville, Wis. In 1932, Wi 


MANUFACTURERS 
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associates, he took over the Stoppen- 
bach Sausage Co., Jefferson, Wis., 
and has served as president and gen- 
eral manager ever since. 


RicHARD P. TOEMMEL, Swift & 


ee 


Company, Chicago, Ill., started with 
Swift & Company in 1907 as an office 
boy in the law department. In 1912 he 
transferred to the contract and insti- 
tution department of the general 
office. Toemmel was one of the first 


salesmen to travel Florida and the 
New England states selling to hotels 
and restaurants. In 1938 he was ap- 
pointed manager of Irwin Brothers, 
Swift subsidiary, which position he 
held until his retirement. 





Humphrey on P & S Transfer 
[Continued from page 225] 

have been committed. New opportunities for further 
sales will have to be rejected. Valid opportunities for 
further sales on this program have far exceeded the ex- 
isting authority, so far exceeded it that we shall seek 
a further expansion for at least two years when Con- 
gress returns. I shall seek more funds for this program. 
' Thope the American Meat Institute and the livestock 
industry will further fully explore the opportunities that 
exist for developing new markets under this legislation. 
I commend you for your work. You know that there is 
a need abroad for animal fats at a time when domestic 
demand is dwindling. There is a potential market for 
substantially more meat products than were exported 
last year, particularly variety meats, as your own study 
of the European market potential conducted jointly 
with the Department of Agriculture in 1956 reveals. I 
commend you for that study. I hope you will take the 
next step and actively pursue market development 
abroad. One of the authorized uses of foreign currencies 
obtained from sales under Public Law 480 is future 
market development. Use it. 


We are investing billions of dollars in foreign aid 
programs aimed at bolstering the economy of friendly 
countries abroad and raising their living standards. By 
so doing, we are demonstrating faith in the future of 
such countries. Let’s now go a step further and prepare 
today for the dollar markets of the future abroad, by 
seeking to develop new eating habits and dietary pat- 
terns that will not only improve the health of other peo- 
ple, but also will assure future markets for our own 
agricultural products. 

P & S REGULATION: As the man in the middle, 
it is not an easy position you occupy in the meat pack- 
ing business. You face pressure from both sides, from 
your supplier wanting better returns and from your cus- 
tomer wanting lower prices. Yes, you face pressures from 
government, too. These pressures will be reduced in di- 
rect proportion to the degree of concern and interest 
you reveal for the producer and consumer. Legislative 
interest in your industry was very evident in Congress 
this past year. Mr. Davies knows about it. He paid me 
regular visits. I am convinced that Congress wants to 
leave the regulation of your industry in the hands of 
the Department of Agriculture. That is where it be- 








ANGUS PACKING CORP. 


98 No. 3rd St. Brooklyn, N.Y. 


EV 4-8012 
Manufacturers of all types of sausage meats 


We are happy to announce our second 
year in our new—modern—up-to-date 
plant. It gives us great pleasure to salute 
AMI on their 52nd anniversary and look 
forward to many more years of wonder- 
ful progress. 


JOSEPH DELAYO - President 
CHESTER GADOMSKY - Secretary and Treasurer 











LEADING PACKERS specity: AIR-0O-CH EK 
SS The casing vaive with the 
internal fulerum lever 


Send Operator holds 
Bulletin _ind controls Gow vith same hang 
AIR-WAY PUMP & EQUIPMENT CO., 4501 W. Thomas St., Chicago 51, Ill. 


ick 
Wie (IWISTICR 


Uy linking and hanging device. 
Saves time and money for 
sausage makers everywhere 
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FRENCH 


CURB PRESS 


Produces For You 


MORE GREASE 
PURER GREASE 
LESS REWORKING 
GREATER CLEANLINESS 


For Additional 
Information Write 


The French Oil Mill 
Machinery Company 
Piqua, Ohio 
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If you're just lazy you can do 
your plant buying with practically 
no trouble. But lazy doesn’t 
mean shiftless. You can do an 
A-1 buying job—right from the 
PURCHASING GUIDE where you 
find product information of all 
leading suppliers. 

















longs. The final decision, however, on this matter is not 
only in the hands of Congress, but also in yours. You 
should expect, however, to have the Packers and Stock- 
yards Act strengthened, but you have a right to expect 
that it will be administered in the traditional pattern 
in the Department of Agriculture, as in the past. 

Let me suggest to you that your meat packing indus- 
try is far better off if it is served at both ends by free 
enterprise widely dispersed, instead of heavily concen- 
trated. You are better off being supplied by independent 
family farm operators and, in turn, supplying many 
retail outlets, than you could hope to be if you become 
confronted on the one hand with your source of supply 
concentrated in a few large corporate bodies and on the 
other hand with your outlets concentrated in the too 
few hands of large chain buyers. 

PERPETUATE NAME BRANDS: The greatest 
safeguard of quality, the greatest incentive to improv- 
ing your own efficiency, is perpetuation of your own 
name brands in the market place. I can’t understand 
why an industry would want to give its product away 
under somebody else’s name. Maybe I’m kind of fool- 
ish. My daddy had a good idea. He thought the 
Humphrey name was a good name. He said, “I spent 
a long time building up the honor and the integrity of 
that name.” The Squibb’s great pharmaceutical house 
used to have “quality” in its ads. Emphasis was on 
quality. Here are the great packers who have names 
known throughout the world, and each name is more 
than just a name. It represents quality; it represents 
reputation; it represents family; it represents tradition. 
I appeal to you in the name of what is good for your 
own industry to protect that name, that trade name. I 
have been in business. I understand the importance of 
a nationally advertised product. But don’t only protect 
the name. Protect what is under that label. Be sure 
that the quality is there because that really reveals the 
quality of the name. 

I repeat, the greatest safeguard of quality is the per- 
petuation of your own name brands in the market place. 
The greatest threat to preservation of your own identity 
in the market place is concentration of purchasing power 
among your customers. In the long run, the greatest 
threat to customers and producers alike would be col- 
lective concentration of production displacing the tradi- 
tional pattern of independent family farms or inde- 
pendent farm operations, 

To the extent that the meat packing industry dedi- 
cates itself to protecting and improving the economic 
opportunities for its producers, it will enjoy greater 
goodwill and attract a powerful ally toward the balanc- 
ing of the growing bargaining pressures of concentrated 
purchasing power. 

MEAT INSPECTION FUNDS: I mention this be- 
cause I know some of you are interested. We need ade- 
quate funds for meat inspection. I helped obtain those 
funds in this last session of Congress, but this didn’t 
come by accident or good fortune. The Congress will 
respond to public demand, and it behooves the livestock 
industry, producers and processors alike, to hammer 
home the message of meat inspection being health pro- 
tection. Clean, safe, wholesome meat is as important to 
the public as clean water. Both are public responsibilities 
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I helped to get through Congress this year the Poul- 
try Inspection Act. The economy ax which many people 
want to wield these days must not fall on essential pub- 
lic services, and it is not economy to cut down on meat 
inspection. This is an invitation to trouble. 

An expanded livestock industry will require more in- 
spectors. We are going to have to train them profes- 
sionally and it will require more inspection, not less, 
We ought to prepare for this now. The meat packing 
industry has had to live down the picture of the “Jun- 
gle.” I don’t need to remind you of that sad and dra- 
matic tale. The American Meat Institute has played a 
leading role in improving the industry and in your pub- 
lic relations has been excellent. Good work has been 
done. I wish to commend you, but I urge you to con- 
tinue your work. People seem to watch your industry 
more than others and they watch it very closely. I guess 
that is natural because they eat your product. We hope 
they eat it, as I said earlier, three times a day. 

SLAUGHTER PRACTICES: As a senator I have 
recognized and I have expressed the concern of millions 
of Americans over slaughter practices of this great in- 
dustry. I have done this as a friend, not as an enemy, 
I have done this in the spirit of cooperation, not coer- 
cion. I have sought to consult with the leaders of your 
industry, and I have been privileged to consult with 
the representatives from your industry, Mr. Davies and 
others in Washington, D. C. 

Time has been granted for your representatives to be 
heard in Senate committees and House committees. We 
did wait a minute. We asked you to make progress in 
slaughtering practices and methods. We asked you to 
modernize, to improve. I am fully cognizant of the 
tremendous costs. I am well aware of the many prob- 
lems that you have in physical plant. I am also aware 
of the natural reluctance of anyone to do something 
he doesn’t have to do. Can I say to you as a friend, do 
what you ought to do without being compelled to do 
what you ought to do? Make steady progress. 

I wish to commend this industry for the progress that 
has been made this past year and in the years just be- 
hind us, but this isn’t enough. More progress must be 
made and I urge you to proceed voluntarily to work 
with the Department of Agriculture, to work within your 
American Meat Institute to improve the methods of 
operation and slaughter so that those who have as their 
objectives what is commonly known as humane slaugh- 
ter will realize there has been definite and decided prog- 
ress. This progress must be continued. 

OBJECTIVES THE SAME: Our objectives are no 
different. We agree on objectives, and I hope we can 
agree on methodology. But I would be less than candid 
with you if I didn’t say that I do believe what hearings 
we have held and what interest has been exhibited in 
Congress on improved slaughtering practices has com- 
pelled some more recalcitrant members of. the industry 
to take another look. I don’t ask you to take a new 
look. I just ask you to look and see what you see, and 
then to make the changes and adjustments which you 
believe are worthy for the American consumer or the 
kind hearted American people. The changes in prac- 
tices and methods will yield a greatér economic return 
for you. It is good business and good ethics. 
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ALL MEAT... output, exports, imports, stocks 








below as follows: 








BEEF 
Week Ended Number Production 
M's Mil. Ibs 
an: 20. Wee a 205.2 
SS ae Se 215.2 
ment, 29, 1966: 381 202.1 
VEAL 
Week Ended Number Production 
M's Mil. Ibs. 
ee, 200 ME acc Oe 19.5 
Sept. 21, 1957 —. _. 150 19.2 
ee AL a EY | 20.0 


Week Ended CALVES 








Live Dressed 
0 A | 7 Ss le ee 965 533 
Sept. 21, 1957 —— oonciee ae 538 
on. 2, ee 530 
Week Ended ALVES 
ou Live Dressed 
Ae > | ees .. 230 128 
Sept. 21, 1957 — ms SO 128 
See. ay, ee. 129 





Meat Output Off, But Above Last Year 


Production of meat under federal inspection continued to decline in 
the week ended September 28, as volume for the period at 398,000,000 
ibs. was down from 410,000,000 Ibs. produced the previous week. 
However, with slaughter of the two major meat producing animals larger 
than a year age, current output of meat, for the first time in weeks was 
above the 390,000,000 Ibs. for the same week of last year. Cattle slaugh- 
ter was off by about 15,000 head for the week, but about 4,000 head 
larger than a year earlier. Hog slaughter for the week fell off by about 
55,000 head from the week before, but numbered about 44,000 head 
larger than last year. Estimated slaughter and meat production appear 


1950-57 HIGH WEEK'S KILL: Cattle 462,118; Hogs, 1.859,215; Calves, 200,555; Sheep and Lambs, 
369,561. 

1950-57 LOW WEEK'S KILL: CatHe, 154,814; Hogs, 641,000; Calves, 55,241; Sheep and Lambs, 
137,677. 


AVERAGE WEIGHT AND YIELD (LBS.) 


PORK 
(Exel. lard) 
Number Production 
M's Mil. Ibs. 
1,260 161.8 
1,315 163.7 
1,216 155.8 
LAMB AND TOTAL 
MUTTON MEAT 
Number Production PROD. 
M's Mil. Ibs. Mil. Ibs. 
252 Ht 398 
270 19 410 
273 1.9 398 


HOGS 
Live Dressed 
223 128 
220 124 
225 128 
SHEE? AND LARD PROD. 
LAMBS Per Mil. 
Live Dressed cwt. Ibs. 
94 44 pee : 2s 
92 44 uae 40.5 
92 ag 14.0 38.2 








USDA Warns Hog Growers To 
Ease On Winter Farrowings 


The U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture has warned hog growers that 
they'll cause a pork glut if winter 
farrowings are raised tzo much. Hog 
farmers in the ten Corn Belt states 
plan a 7 per cent boost in winter 
farrowings, over a year ago. One farm 
official said there is room for that 
much expansion, but any large in- 
crease would be dangerous. 

Officials said the warning was 
needed, because corn is plentiful and 
prices are low. When prices on feed 
grain are down they explained, farm- 
ers gain more out of their crop by 
feeding it to hogs than by selling it 
outright—thus they tend to grow more 
hogs. 

A similar situation occurred in 
1948-49 wh‘ch led to a crash in pork 
Prices.Prices on the bumper corn crop 
that year slumped to $1.30 per bu. 
from $2.16 a year earlier. Farmers 
taised more hogs and less corn, bring- 
ing about a sharp cut in hog prices. 
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AUGUST KILL BY REGIONS 


United States federally inspected 
slaughter by regions in Aug. 1957, 
with totals compared, in 000’s: 


‘ Sheep & 

Region: Cattle Calves Hogs Lambs 
ee a 134 101 455 200 
S. Atl. States ...... 59 66 234 wae 
N.C. States—East, ... 358 166 1,149 118 
N.C. States—N.W. .. 478 72 1,617 286 
N.C. States—S.W. .. 167 31 370 72 
S. Central States .... 225 132 341 80 
Mountain States ..... 104 5 80 166 
Pacific States ........ 200 42 172 190 


Totals, Aug. 1957 ..1,726 615 4,418 1,111 
Totals, July 1957 ..1,759 596 4,185 1,200 
Totals, Aug. 1956 ..1,774 691 4,559 1,268 


Other animals slaughtered under Federal in- 
spection, (number of head): Aug, 1957—horses, 
11,974; goats, 19,835; Aug. 1956—horses, 14,355; 
goats, 18,922, Data furnished by Agricultural 
Research Service. 


Canada Lard Output Down 

Lard production in Canada for the 
first six months of 1957 totaled 46,- 
100,000 Ibs. This was about a 20 per 
cent decline from the 57,300,000 Ibs. 
produced during the same period in 
1956. The decrease in lard produc- 
tion reflects the sharp drop in hog 
slaughter which, as of mid August, 
was running about 16 per cent below 
last year's level. 








AMI PROVISION STOCKS 


Pork stocks as reported to the 
American Meat Institute, totaled 
89,200,000 lIbs., on Sept. 28. This 
was 13 per cent below the 102,100,- 
000 Ibs. in stock a year earlier. 

Stocks of lard and rendered pork 
fat at 45,800,000 Ibs., compared with 
63,900,000 Ibs. in stock on about the 
same date a year earlier. 

The accompanying table shows 
stocks as percentages of holdings 
two weeks before and a year earlier. 

Sept. 28 stocks as 


percentages of 
inventories on 


Sept. 14 Sept. 29 

HAMS: 1957 1956 

Cuped GP. BG) 66 césic acer 111 8&3 

Frozen for cure, S.P.-D.C. .. 93 91 

yoo rere 103 86 
PICNICS: 

oo ee eS: ee 104 79 

Frozen for cure, S.P.-D.C, .. 88 44 

ro ee EO errs 98 62 
BELLIES: 

Oo eS ere eee 136 62 

Frozen for cure, D.S. ....... 50 cee 

Cure: OF. Gc csawence 104 79 

Frozen for cure, 8.P.-D.C, .. 71 65 
OTHER CURED MEATS: 

Cured and in cure ......... 106 114 

Fromem for €Ure 2.0 cccceccs 92 100 

DOES . CUE ec ivnccsccuscss 102 110 
FAT BACKS: 

Cue: Bees cade accuk seuss 89 111 
FRESH FROZEN: 

Loins, spareribs, neckbones, 

trimmings, other—Total ...123 122 
TOT. ALL PORK MEATS ...103 87 
LARD MA BLP. cg cdcsasicwis 96 72 


CHICAGO LARD STOCKS 


Lard inventories in Chicago on 
September 30 totaled 27,420,157 Ibs., 
according to the Chicago Board of 
Trade. This volume compared with 
33,328,880 lbs. in storage on August 
31 and 56,996,577 Ibs. on September 
30, last year. 

Lard stocks by classes (in pounds) 
appear in the table below: 


Sept. 30 Aug. 31 Sept. 30 
1957 1957 1956 
P.S. Lard (a).19,384,582 25,036,126 43,288,276 
P.S. Lard (b). 
Dry Rendered 


Lard (a) ... 6,072,570 6,310,074 12,219,803 
Dry Rendered 

Dr 2 |) er oe mice yi ee tS 
Other Lard ... 1,781,540 1,982,680 1,488,498 


TOTAL LARD.27,420,152 33,328,880 56,996,577 





(a) Made since Oct. 1, 1956. 
(b) Made previous to Oct. 1, 1956. 


U. S. Lard Storage Stocks 


Stocks of lard and rendered pork 
fat at packing plants, factories and 
warehouses, refrigerated and non-re- 
frigerated, on July 31, 1957 totaled 
98,808,000 Ibs. This was a decrease 
of about 8,000,000 Ibs. since the close 
of June and an 80 per cent drop from 
last year’s closing July lard stocks of 
178,461,000 Ibs, The closing July av- 
erage was 134,294,000 Ibs. 
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PROCESSED MEATS. . 


SUPPLIES 





Meat Output, Consumption Up in Most 
Countries; Argentina Largest Consumer 


EAT consumption rose in 1955 

and 1956 in most countries of 
the world for which data or estimates 
are available. During 1956, consump- 
tion was relatively high in most coun- 
tries, although as usual, supplies per 
person varied greatly from country 


to country. Argentina led the world 
in meat consumption with its per 
capita rate of 255 Ibs. 

Generally, the rising levels of con- 
sumption were the result of high con- 
sumer purchasing power and _ the 
availability of larger quantities of 


meat in both importing and exporting 
areas of the world. For several years, 
there has been a steady increase in 
world meat production. This rise has 
been relatively greater than the 
growth of population. 

Oceania did not show an increase 
in apparent meat consumption due to 
small slaughter in Australia during 
1956. However, lowered exports and 
reduction in stocks kept the per capita 


consumption in Australia level. Ar. 
gentine production increased rapidh 
during 1956. Although exports also 
grew, they are not enough to offset 
the rise in output and consumption, 

In Western Europe, the major im- 
porting area, the moderate rise of 
recent years was continued. Although 
imports have risen since the postwar 
low, the main source of this increase 
has greatly expanded domestic pro- 
duction. Economic development in 





MEAT CONSUMPTION IN SPECIFIED COUNTRIES IN 1955 and 1956: 
Net trade 
+Im- —Ex- Apparent 
Production ports ports consumption 
1955 1956 1955 1956 1955 1956 
2 2 2 2 2 2 


Per —_ 
‘ountries consumption 
— 1955 1956 
Million Million Million Million Million Millio 3 3 
Ibs. Ibs. Ibs. Ibs. Ibs. Ibs. Ibs. 

NORTH AMERICA: 

Canada® 4 2,332 2,460 —i7 —51 2,255 146 

Mexico 1,160 1,210 —29 —22 1,131 

United States® .........++++- 26,896 28,056 +266 +176 27,162 

Cuba? 467 482 +32 499 
EUROPE: 

Austria® 

Belgium 

Denmark* 

Finland 

France .. 

Germany, Western 

Greece 

Ireland*® 

Italy 

Netherlands 

Norway 

Portugal 

Sweden .. 

Switzerland 

United Kingdom® 4 . 8,58 a 

Yugoslavia 06 1,113 
SOUTH AMERICA: 

Argentina? 6,372 —1,095 

Brazil® 3,168 —21 

Uruguay?® 578 617 —59 
AFRICA: 

Union of So. Africa® 7 1,066 —15 
OCEANIA: 

Australia? 4 

New Zealand % 4 1,367 1,439 


southern Europe has resulted in a 
reduction in the variation in meat 
consumption within Western Europe, 


Meat Index At 12 Week Low 


Meats led the list of consumer com- 
modities which declined in price du- 
ing the week ended September 24, ac- 
cording to a Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics report. The wholesale price index 
on meats for the period declined to 
93.2, which was the lowest level since 
the 91.1 per cent established for the 
week ended June 25. The meat index 
for the same week last year was 91.1. 
The average primary market price in- 
dex settled to 117.7 from 117.9 the 
previous week for its lowest average 
since the week ended July 9. 


+3,353 
—40 


2,628 —667 —5 218 
SUgnT 03 216 224 


1Carcass meat basis—includes beef, veal, pork, mutton, lamb, goat and horsemeat; excludes 
edible variety meats, lard, rabbit and poultry meat. ?Preliminary. *Excludes horsement. ‘Per 
capita consumption figures take into account changes in storage stocks. For Canada, per 
capita consumption is civilian only. ®Includes horsemeat in trade and apparent consump- 
tion. Per capita consumption estimates take into account changes in commercial stocks and 
excludes military consumption. *Production and consumption estimates include some game, 
rabbit meat and poultry. ‘Production data are for years ending September 30. 














DOMESTIC SAUSAGE 


(lel prices, Ib.) 

Pork sausage, bulk 

in 1-lb. roll 
Pork saus., sheep casing, 

1-Ib. pkge. .....esee0s 59 
Frankfurts, sheep 

casing, 1-lb. pkge. 
Frankfurts, skinless, 


artificial cas.. 
Smoked liver, hog bungs. 
Smoked liver, art. cas.. 
Polish sausage, smoked. 
New Eng. lunch spec.. 
Olive loaf 
Blood and tongue 
Pepper loaf 
Pickle & Pimiento loaf..42 @47% 


SEEDS AND HERBS 


(lel prices, Ib.) 
Ground 
Whole for sausage 

Caraway seed ... 19 24 
Cominos seed ... 39 44 
Mustard seed, 

fancy 23 

yellow Amer... 17 
Oregano 44 
Coriander, 

Morocco, No, 1. 21 
Marjotam, French 69 
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DRY SAUSAGE 
(lel prices, Ib.) 

Cervelat, ch. hog bungs.. 
Thuringer 
Farmer 
Holsteiner 
Salami, B. C. 
Salami, Genoa style .. 
Salami, cook 
Pepperoni 87 
Sicilian ® 93 
Goteborg 88@ 85 
Mortadella 62 


SPICES 


(Basis, Chicago, original barrels, 
bags, bales) 
Whole Ground 
Allspice, prime 78 88 
Resifted 
Chili, pepper 
Chili, powder 
Cloves, Zanzibar .... 
Ginger, Jam., unbl.. 95 
Mace, fancy Banda. .3.50 
West Indies oe 
East Indies 


West India nutmeg. 
Paprika, Amer. No, 1 
Paprika, Spanish 
Cayenne pepper 





SAUSAGE CASINGS 


(1e¢.1. prices quoted to manu- 
facturers of sausage) 
Beef rounds: (Per set) 
Clear, 29/35 mm. .....1. 
Clear, 35/38 
Clear, 
Clear, 
Clear, rere 
Clear, 44 mm./up ....1. 
Not clear, 40 mm./dn. 
Not clear, 40 mm./up.. 75@ 85 


Beef weasands: (Each) 
No. 1, 24 in./up 
No. 1, 22 in./up 


Beef middles: (Per set) 
Ex. wide, 2% in./up..3.40@3.55 
Spec. wide, 24%/2% in.2.55@2.70 
Spec. med., 1%/2% in.1.50@1.60 
Narrow, 1% in./dn. .. 1.00 

Beef bung caps: (Bach) 
Clear, 5 in./up 4@ 40 
Clear, 44%4/5 inch ..... 29@ 32 
Clear, 4/4% inch 19@ 21 
Clear, 3%4/4 inch 15@ 16 
Not clear, 4% inch/up. 18@ 21 


Beef bladders, salted: (Each) 
7% inch/up, inflated .. 18 
6%4/7% inch, inflated.. 13 
5%4/6% inch inflated... 12@ 13 


Pork casings: 


32/35 mm. 
35/38 mm. 
SB/E8 TMR.. cc cccccncess 2.15@2. 


Hog bungs: 
Sow, 34 in. cut 
Export, 34 inch cut .. 
Large prime, 34 in. .. 
Med. prime, 34 in. .... 
Small prime 
Middles, cap off 
Sheep casings: 
26/28 mm, 
24/26 
22/24 
20/22 
18/20 
16/18 














CURING MATERIALS 


Nitrite of soda, in 400-lb. Owt. 
bl., del. or f.o.b. Chgo. $11.8 
Pure rfd. gran. nitrate of 
soda 
Pure rfd. powdered nitrate 
of soda 
Salt, paper sacked, f.o.b. 
Chgo., gran. carlots, ton.. 30.0 
Rock salt, ton in 100-Ib. 
bags, f.o.b. whse, Chgo. .. 28.00 


Sugar— 
Raw, 96 basis, f.o.b. N.Y... 
Refined standard cane 
gran. basis (Chgo.) 
Packers, curing sugar, 
Ib. bags, f.o.b. Reserve, 
La.,\ less 2% 
Dextrose, (less 10c): 
Cerelose, regular owe 
Ex-waréhouse, Chicago ... 
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; | BEEF-VEAL-LAMB... Chicago and outside 











eS 
pod CHICAGO 
ral years, October 1, 1957 
srease in WHOLESALE FRESH MEATS BEEF PRODUCTS 
: rise has CARCASS BEEF (Frozen, carlots, Ib.) 
x Tongues, No. 1, 100’s.. 
than the Steers, gen. range: (carlots, Ib.) Tongues, No. 2’s 100’s.. 
Hearts, regular, 100’s.. 
Livers, regular, 35/50’s. 
5 Livers, selected, 35/50's 
Increase a scalded, ete 
ips, unscalded, 100’ 
n due to Tripe, scalded, '100’s. 
2 during Commercial cow. ge Wee’ 
yorts and Canner—cutter cow. 126% @26%4 Lungs, 100’s 
* Udders, 100’s 
er capita PRIMAL BEEF CUTS 
vel, Ar- prime: (Lb.) FANCY MEATS 
1 ra id] Rounds, all wts. 48n (Icl prices, Ib.) 
P' y Trimmed loins, Beef tongues, corned .. 
orts also 50/70 Ibs. ..73 @92 Veal breads, 
° good 12 oz. 
to offset hucks, 80/110. . 3a ue i /a 
* Arm chucks Calf aeaeoe: b./dn. 
jumption, Ribs, 25/35 (lel) .... Oxtails, fresh, select .. 
najor im- Briskets he 4 
Navels, NO. 1; BEEF SAUS. MATERIALS 
flo: of ‘ ib ae FRESH 
ou Choice: Canner—cutter cow (Lb.) 
ugh Hindatrs., — ean meat, barrels 36n 
postwar Foreqtrs., 5/ tees Bull meat, boneless, 
* Rounds, ‘all Ws én barrels 39% 
increase Ta. loins, 90/70 (Ici) ‘a1 eo. dak taioniinas 
ch Sq. chucks, “ 
stic pro- Arm chucks, 80/110..38%@34% pect “rrvnminee” sig 
ment in Briskets | (Iel) 28 85/90%, barrels 34 
‘ Ribs, ~— (Iel) Boneless chucks, 
ed ina Navels, No. barrels. 37 
in t Flanks, rough No. 1.. Beef cheek meat, 
meai Good (all wts.): trimmed, barrels .... 
Europe, Rounds Shank meat, bbls. 
sc fee 
boneless, barrels 
ek Low 
VEAL—SKIN OFF 
mer Com- COW & BULL TENDERLOINS (Icl carcass prices, cwt.) 
i . h J a Prime, 90/120 . 
rice dur — Soe Prime, 120/150 .. 
: ae a 
‘ oice, 
or Statis- ae /ap 
ice index %@1.00... Bull, 5/up ..... » eae 
“ 7 27. 
vel since Insides, 12/up, Ib. CARCASS LAMB 
f the Outsides, 8/up, Ib. ... 
1 for Knuckles, 744/up, Ib.... yo prices, Ib.) 
eat index Prime, 4 
911 CARCASS MUTTON Hey 
was Jil. Choice, 70/down, Ib. ..17 @18 Choice, 
price in- Good, 70/down, Ib. ....16 @17 Choice, 
peviota Choice, 55/ 
17.9 the n—nominal, b—bid, a—asked. Good, all wts. 
: average 














FRESH BEEF (Carcass): Oct. 1 
STEER: 
Choice: 
500-600 Ibs. $38.00@39.00 
600-700 Ibs. 37.50@38.50 
Good: 
§ Ss. 34.00@37.00 
600-700 Ibs. .......... 33.00@36.00 
Standard: 
ie Sr 33.00@35.00 
cow: 
Standard, all wts. ... None quoted 
Commercial, all wts. .. 29.00@30.00 
Utility, all wts. 28.00@29.00 
RIALS Canner-cutter None quoted 
‘a ; Bull, util. & com’l 2.00@35.00 
hgo. $11.8 FRESH CALF: (Skin-off) 
of Choice: 
wacaihen 5.65 lbs. down 42.00@45.00 
trate 00d : 
Shs 8.65 200 Ibs. 39.00@42.00 
».b. 
= . 30.0 LAMB (Carcass): 
“iD. Prime: 
Bo. .. 28.00 Mt is. wi -+ 48.00@45.00 
1.¥... 620 : 
Ee re 8.70 
100 
Te gg ME MUTTON (Hewe): 
Choice, 70 lbs./down. . 
ere ‘ u Good, 70 Ibs./down.. 


Los Angeles 


San Francisco 
Oct. 1 


$38.00@40.00 
37.00@39.00 


36.00@37.00 
35.00@36.00 


33.00@36.00 
30.00@33.00 
29.00@31.00 
28.00@ 29.00 
Ey 00@28.00 
35.00@37.00 
(Skin-off) 
39.00@41.00 
38.00@40.00 


40.50@44.00 
40.50@42.00 


40.50@44.00 
40.50@42.00 
38.00@42.00 


None quoted 
17.00@19.00 
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PACIFIC COAST WHOLESALE MEAT PRICES 


No. Portland 
Oct. 1 


$38.00@40.00 
37.50@39.50 


36.50@38.00 
36.00@37.00 


33.00@36.00 


uoted 
@33.00 
32.00 
030.00 
34.00 


(Skin-off) 





39.00@42.00 
36.00@ 40.00 


39.00@ 42.00 
38.00@41.00 


39.00@42.00 
38.00@41.00 
36.00@39.00 


17.00@19.00 
17.00@19.00 





NEW YORK 


October 1, 1957 


WHOLESALE FRESH MEATS 
BEEF CUTS 
(l.c.1, prices) 
Steer: (Western, cwt.) 
Prime, carc., 6/700. 
Prime, carc., 7/800. 
Choice, care., 6/700. 
Choice, carc., 7/800. 42. 
Good, carc., 6/700 
Good, carc., 
Hinds., pr., 
Hinds., pr., 
Hinds., ch., 
Hinds., ch., 7/800.. 
Hinds., gd., «. 45. 
Hinds., gd., 7/800.. 44. 


BEEF CUTS 


(1.c.1. prices, Ib.) 
Prime steer: 
Hindqtrs., 600/700 ...53 
Hindqtrs., 700/800 ...53 
Hindgtrs., 800/900 ...52 
Rounds, flank off ....48 
Rounds, diamond bone, 
flank off 49 
Short loins, untrim. .. 
Short loins, trim. 
Flanks 
Ribs, (7 bone cut) 
Arm chucks 
Briskets 
Plates 


Choice steer: 

Hindatrs., 600/700 ... 
Hindgqtrs., 700/800 ... 
Hindatrs., 800/900 
Rounds, flank off . 
Rounds, diamond bone, 

flank off ---48 @50° 
Short loins, untrim, ..62 @é69 
Short loins, trim. 
Flanks 
Ribs (7 bone cut) .... 
Arm chucks 35 
Briskets 
Plates 


FANCY MEATS 
(1.¢.1. prices) 


Veal breads, 6/12 oz. 84 
he eS errr 1.04 

Beef livers, selected 

Beef kidneys 

Oxtails, % Ib. frozen 


LAMB 
carcass prices, cwt.) 
City 


(1.e.1. 


Prime, 


Prime, 
Prime, 
Prime, 
Choice, 
Choice, 4 
Choice, 55/65 
Good, 45/dn 
Good, 45/55 


VEAL—SKIN OFF 


(l.e.1L. careass prices) 
Prime, 90/120 


cere cee 43.00@44.00 
41.00@43.00 


Western 


Calf, 200/dn.. std. 





NEW YORK RECEIPTS 


Receipts reported by the USDA 
Marketing Service, week ended 
Sept. 28, 1957, with comparisons: 


STEER and HEIFER: Carcasses 
Week ended Sept. 28 ... 10,055 
Week previous 9,807 

cow: 

Week ended Sept. ea 798 
Week previous 797 

BULL: 

Week ended Sept. ie 436 
Week previous 377 


ended Sept. EP 11,316 
previous 10,614 


ended Sept. -- $1,985 
Week previous 27,967 

MUTTON: 
Week ended Sept. ew 638 
Week previous 4,050 

HOG AND PIG: 
Week ended Sept. 10,138 
Week previous 10,082 

PORK CUTS: Lbs. 
Week ended Sept. .. 683,794 
Week previous 647,890 

BEEF CUTS: 
Week ended Sept. 28 ... 
Week previous 

VEAL AND CALF — 
Week ended Sept. 28 . 
Week previous 

LAMB AND MUTTON: 
Week ended Sept. 28 ... 
Week previous 

BEEF CURED: 
Week ended Sept. 28 ... 
Week previous 

PORK CURED AND SMOKED: 
Week ended Sept. 28 ... 195,879 
Week previous 216,613 


COUNTRY DRESSED MEAT 
VEAL: Carcasses 
Week ended Sept. 28 ... 
Week previous 
HOGS: 
Week ended Sept. 28 ... 
Week previous 
LAMB: 
Week ended Sept. 28 ... 
Week previous 


307,413 
280,071 


LOCAL SLAUGHTER 

CATTLE: 

Week ended Sept. 

Week previous 
CALVES: 

Week ended Sept. 

Week previous 
HOGS: 

Week ended Sept. 

Week previous 
SHEEP: 

Week ended Sept. 28 

Week previous 


PHILA. FRESH MEATS 


October 1, 1957 
WESTERN DRESSDD 
STEER CARCASSES: (Cwt.) 
Choice, 500/800 ... ry ote 


Good, 500/800 
Hinds., choice 
Hinds,, good 
Rounds, choice 
Rounds, good 


COW CARCASSES: 
Com’l, all wts. .... 31.50@34.25 
Utility, all wts. « 28.50@31.25 

VEAL (SKIN OFF): 
Choice, ae: eves 


45. 00@47. 00 


- Oe 


Good, 


LAMB: 
Ch. & pr., 30/45 ... 46.00@49.00 
Ch, & pr., 45/55 ... 46.00@48.00 
Good, all wts, - 45.00@47.00 


37. 00@39.00 


LOCALLY DRESSED 

STEER BEEF (Ib.): Choice Good 

Care. 5/700. A146 @43% tat 4 | 

Care., 7/800 41@43 

Hinds. ee 

Hinds., 7/800 ..48%@51 

Rounds, no flank.48@51 

Hip rd. plus flank.47@50 

Full loins, untrim.51@54 

Short loin, untrim.60@65 

Ribs (7 bone) .... 

Arm chucks 

Briskets 

Short plates 





PORK AND LARD... Chicago and outside _ 





CHICAGO PROVISION MARKETS 


From the National Provisioner Daily Market Service 
CASH PRICES 


(Carlot basis, 


SKINNED HAMS 


Fresh or F.F.A. Frozen 


25/up, 2’s in 


PICNICS 
Fresh or F.F.A. 


FAT BACKS 
Fresh or Frozen Cured 
11%n 
. 11% 
15 


n—nominal, b—bid, a—asked. 


Chicago price zone, Oct. 2, 1957) 


BELLIES 


Fresh or F.F.A. Frozen 


FRESH 

Job Lot 
49@50.. Loins, 
49 : Loins, 
. Loins, 
2a 421, Loins, 
37@38. Butts, 
Butts, 

. Butts, 8/ 

7.. Ribs, 3/ 

. Ribs, 3/5 

Ribs, 


OTHER CELLAR CUTS 
Fresh or Frozen Cured 
5 . Square Jowls unq. 
Jowl Butts, Loose .... 15a 
Jowl Butts, Boxed ... unq. 





LARD FUTURES PRICES 


NOTE: Add %c to all price quo- 
tations ending in 2 or 7. 


FRIDAY, SEPT. 27, 1957 


High Low Close 
7 11.15 11.20 


11.37 
12.30a 
Open interest 


Sept. 26: Oct. 2 ° 
383, Jan. 83, and Mar. 48 lots. 


Thurs., 


MONDAY, SEPT. 30, 1957 
Oct. 11.12 11.12 10.47 
10 


11.32 10.75 


Dec. 12 2.20 12.20 
Jan. 25a 12.25 12.05 
Mar. 12.27 12.27 12.12 

Sales: 15,800,000 Ibs. 

Open interest at close Fri., Sept. 
27: Oct. 270, Nov. 209, Dec. 396, 
Jan. 83, Mar. 53 lots. 


TUESDAY, OCT. 1, 1957 


Oct. 10.47 10.97 10.47 10.90 
Nov. 10.77 10.22 10.75 11.17b 
Dec. 11.95 12.40 11.95 12.37 
Jan. 12.00 12.42 12.00 12.40b 
Mar. 12.12 12.52 12.12 12.50 

Sales: 16,200,000 Ibs. 

Open interest at close Mon., Sept. 
30: Oct. 202, Nov. 234, Dec. 401, 
Jan. 91, and Mar. 64 lots. 


Noy. 11.30 


11.95 


WEDNESDAY, OCT. 2, 1957 
Oct. 11. ~4 53:15. 34: 20 
Nov. 

Dec. 
Jan, 
Mar. y J 

Sales: 16, 200.000 Ibs. 

Open interest at close Tues. Oct. 
1: Oct. 127, Nov. 263, Dec. 420, 
Jan. 89, and Mar. 71 lots. 


THURSDAY, OGT. 3, 1957 
Oct. 


Dec. 


Jan. x 
Mar. 12.5 2. 

Sales: 6,000,000 Ibs. 

Open interest at close Wed. Oct. 
2: Oct. 100, Nov. 283, Dec. 417, 
Jan. 104, and Mar. 75 lots. 
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CHGO. FRESH PORK AND 
PORK PRODUCTS 
October 1, 1957 

(1cl, Ib.) 
Hams, 41 
Hams, 
Hams, 


skinned, 10/12... 
skinned, 12/14... 40 
skinned, 14/16... 39% 
Picnics, 4/6 Ibs. 26 
Picnics, 6/8 Ibs. 251% 
Pork loins, boneless .... 67 
Shoulders, 16/dn., loose. 31 


(Job lots, 1b.) 
Pork livers 
Tenderloins, fresh, 10's 
Neck bones, bbls. 
Ears, 30’s 
Feet, 8.c. bbls. 


CHGO. PORK SAUSAGE 
MATERIALS—FRESH 


(To sausage manufacturers in 
jobs lots only) 

Pork trimmings, 

40% lean, barrels .... 
Pork trimmings, 

50% lean, barrels 
Pork trimmings, 

80% lean, barrels 
Pork trimmings, 

95% lean, barrels .... 
Pork head meat 
Pork cheek meat 

trimmings, barrels 


PACKERS' WHOLESALE 
LARD PRICES 


Refined lard, tierces, f.o.b. 
Chicago 

Refined lard, 50-Ib. fiber 
cubes, f.o.b. Chicago 

Kettle rendered, 50-Ib. ti 
f.o.b. Chicago 

Leaf, kettle rendered, tierces, 
f.o.b. Chicago 

Lard flakes 

Neutral tierces, f.o.b. Chicago i". ‘0 

Standard shortening, 

& §S. (del.) 
Hydro shortening, N. & S.. 


-73 att 


- 22.25 
WEEK'S LARD PRICES 

P.S. or P.S. or Ref. in 

Dry ry 50-Ib. 

Rend. Cash Rend. tins 

Tierces (Open (Open 

(Bd. Trade) ey~e Mkt.) 
Sept. 27..11.20n .50n 14.00n 
Sept. 30. .10.50%n i138 13.75n 
Oct, 1....10.90n 11.50 14.00n 
Oct: 2....1030m: 11.50 14.00n 
Oct. 3....11.05n 11.50n 14.00n 


n-—nominal, b—bid, a—asked. 


ALL HOGS IN MINUS COLUMN THIS WEEK 


(Chicago costs, 


credits and realizations for Monday and Tuesday) 


Irregular shifts in pork prices accounted mostly for 
the uneven changes in cut-out margins this week. The 
minus margins on light and mediumweight porkers were 
reduced, while the plus values of last week on heavies 
were wiped out, and minus margins took place instead, 

—180-220 Ibs.— —220-240 Ibs.— —240-270 Ibs,— 


Value 


per per cwt. per 
n. 
yield 


$17.54 
Fat cuts, 5.38 77 


ewt. 
ames 
Lean cuts 


Value Value 

per cwt. per per 
ewt. fin. ewt. fn 
alive yield alive yield 


$11.71 + 23 


4 s ‘ . ° 8.89 
tigs, trimms., Ee 3.05 2 2. 2.64 


Cost of hogs 
Condemnation 
Handling, overhead 
TOTAL sae 
TOTAL 
ie margin 
Margin last week ..- 


$18. 31 
.09 
1.55 


28.00 
27.76 
—$ .33 
+ 





PACIFIC COAST WHOLESALE PORK PRICES 


Los Angeles 
Oct. 1 


FRESH PORK (Carcass): 
80-120 Ibs., 
120-170 Ibs., U. 
FRESH PORK CUTS, No, 1: 
LOINS: 
8-10 Ibs. 
10-12 Ibs. 
12-16 Ibs. 


PICNICS: 


HAMS: 
12-16 
16-18 
BACON ‘‘Dry’’ Cure, No. 
6- 8 
8-10 
10-12 
LARD, Refined: 


1-lb. cartons 
50-lb. cartons & cans.. 
Tierces 


(Packer style) 
U.S. No. 1-3. None quoted 
S. No. 1-3.$35.00@37.00 


47.00@51.00 
47.00@51.00 
44.00@49.00 
(Smoked) 
32.00@37.00 


San Francisco No. Portland 
Oct. 1 Oct. 1 
(Shipper style) 


$36.00@39.00 
35.00@38.00 


(Shipper style) 


None quoted 
$30.00@32.00 


50.00@52.00 
52.00@55.00 
48.00@55.00 
(Smoked) 
34.00@38.00 


49.00@52.0 
50.00@52.00 
52.00@54.00 


(Smoked) 
37.00@40.0 


49.00@53.00 
50.00@53.00 


56.00@59.0 
54.00@57.0 
52.60@55.00 


18.00@21.00 
None quoted 
16.00@20.00 








N. Y. FRESH PORK CUTS 


October 1, 1957 
City 

Box lots, ewt. 
Pork loins, 8/12 ....$47.00@50.00 
Pork loins, 12/16 .... 46.00@49.00 
Hams, sknd., 10/14 .. 40.00@43.00 
Boston butts, 4/8 .... 37.00@40.00 
Regular picnics, 4/8.. 30.00@32.00 
Spareribs, 3/down . 49.00@53.00 


(1.e.1. prices, cwt.) Western 

Pork loins, 8/12 46.00@50.00 
Pork loins, 12/16 .... 45.00@49.00 
Hams, sknd., 10/14 .. 39.00@42.00 
Boston putts, 4/8 .... 35.00@39.00 
Picnics, 4/8 26.00@29.00 
Spareribs, 3/down . 43.00@48.00 


Y. DRESSED HOGS 


(l.e.1, prices) 
(Heads on, leaf fat in) 
75 lbs. $29.50@32.50 
100 Ibs. 29.50@32.50 
125 Ibs. 29. 50@32.50 
150 Ibs. 50@32.50 


CHGO. WHOLESALE 
SMOKED MEATS 
October 1, 1957 
Hams, skinned, 14/16 Ibs., 
wrapped 
Hams, skinned, 14/16 Ilbs., 
ready-to-eat, wrapped .... 
Hams, skinned, 16/18 Ibs., 
wrapped 
Hams, skinned, 16/18 me. 
ready- -to-eat, wrappe 
Bacon, fancy trimmed, garner 
off, ‘8/10 Ibs., wrapped « 
Bacon, fancy, sq. eut., seedless, 
12/14 lIbs., wrapped 
Bacon, No. 1 sliced 1-lb. heat 
seal self-service pkge. .... 55 


THE NATIONAL 


PHILA. FRESH PORK 


October 1, 1957 
WESTERN DRESSED 


Reg. loins, 
Reg. loins, 12/16 
Butts, Boston, 4/8 
Spareribs, 3/down 


8/12 


LOCALLY DRESSED 
Pork loins, 8/12 
Pork loins, 12/16 
Bellies, 10/12 
Spareribs, 3/down 
Skinned hams, 10/12 ...45 
Skinned hams, 12/14 5 
Picnics, 4/8 
Butts, Boston, 4/8 


HOG-CORN RATIOS 


The hog-corn ratio based 
on barrows and gilts at 
Chicago for the week ended 
Sept. 28, 1951 was 144, 
the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture has reported. 
This ratio compared with 
the 14.7 ratio for the pre 
ceding week and 10.7 a 
year ago. These ratios were 
calculated on the basis of 
No. 3 yellow corn selling at 
$1.240, $1.285 and $1.569 
per bu. during the three 
periods, respectively. 
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ICES 
o. Portland 
Oct. 1 


ipper style) 
Yone quoted 
0.00 @32.00 


9.00@52, _ 


(Smoked) 
37 .00@ 40.00 


19.00 @53.00 
50.00@53.00 


16.00@59.0 
54.00 @57.00 
52.60@55.00 


18.00@21.0 
None quoted 
16.00@20.00 
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BY-PRODUCTS ...FATS AND OILS 





BY-PRODUCTS MARKET 


(F.0.B. Chicago, unless otherwise indicated) 
Wednesday, October 2, 1957 


BLOOD 


Unground, per unit of ammonia, bulk ... 6.00n 


DIGESTER FEED TANKAGE MATERIAL 
Wet rendered, unground, loose: 





Low test 6. mae ° 25n 
Med. test 6.00n 
High test 6.00n 
PACKINGHOUSE FEEDS 
Car lots, ton 
50% meat, bone scraps, bagged.$ 77.50@ 82.50 
50% meat, bone scraps, bulk ... 75.00@ 80.00 
60% digester tankage, bagged... 82.50@ 87.50 
60% digester tankage, bulk .... 80.00@ 82.50 
80% blood meal, bagged ...... 110.00@120.00 
Steam bone meal, bagged ? 
(specially prepared) .......... 85.00 
60% steam bone meal, bagged.. 70.00n 
FERTILIZER MATERIALS 
Feather tankage, ground 
per unit ammonia ................ *$4.50 
Hoof meal, per unit ammonia ...... 5.2% 25@5.50 


DRY RENDERED TANKAGE 


Low test, per unit prot. ......cccccceee 1.35n 
Me POGk. DEF WHE WIGS, <6 os 6-0.0,6.0<niemaus 1.30n 
High test, per unit prot. .........-c0e0. 1.25n 


GELATINE AND GLUE STOCKS 


Bone stock (gelatine), ton 40.00 
Cattle jaws, feet (non-gelatine), ton. 3 00@25.00 


a Se eee ree 22.50@27.50 
Pigskins (gelatine), cwt. .......... 6.75@ 7.25 
Pigskins (rendering), piece ......... 15@25 
ANIMAL HAIR 

Winter coil dried, per ton ......... *55.00@65.00 
Summer coil dried, per ton ......*30.00@35.00 
Cattle switches, per piece ........ 38@ 
Winter processed (Nov.-March) 

BUD I. <civinnaes veetackaedeses « 15 
Summer processed (April-Oct.) 

Se Me eee ee or ee rr 9 

“Delivered, n—nominal, a—asked. 





TALLOWS and GREASES 


Wednesday, October 2, 1957 











The inedible tallow and grease 
market in the Midwest was quiet 
late last week, with buying inquiry 
at basis 8¥4c, Chicago, on bleachable 
fancy tallow, with offerings held frac- 
tionally higher. Choice white grease, 
all hog, was bid at 9¥%c, c.a.f. New 
York, but was held at 9%c. Bleach- 
able fancy tallow was bid at 8%c, 
same destination, with indications of 
¥ec higher on hard body material. 

The inedible tallow market was a 


mixed _ affair. 


It was reported that 


trades were made at 10%c, f.o.b. 
River, spread shipment in October, 


10%c for prompt, 


and 10%c for 


immediate shipment. Edible tallow 
was also bid at 11¥%c, Chicago, but 
was held at 44c higher. A tank of 
choice white grease, all hog, sold 
at 9c, c.a.f. East, for quick ship- 


ment. 


On Monday of the new week, ed- 
ible tallow sold at 11%c, c.a.f. Chi- 
cago, and was also available at 10%c, 
f.o.b. River, 30-day shipment. Choice 


white grease, all hog, was bid at 
9¥%c, and bleachable fancy tallow at 
8l4c, c.a.f. Avondale, La. 

The market on Tuesday was mostly 
a bid and offering affair. Asking prices 
in the Midwest were around %@Mc, 
over the bid prices. Choice white 
grease continued mixed, with bids 
of 9%c, c.a.f. East, for deferred, 
9%c bid for prompt, 9¥%c asked for 
30-day shipment, and 9%c asked for 
prompt shipment. Prime tallow was 
bid at 8%4@8%c, special tallow at 
8¥%c, and yellow grease at 7%c, all 

ca. Avondale. Edible tallow was 
offered at 10%c, f.o.b. River, with 
bids at 11%c, Chicago. 

Edible tallow sold on Wednesday 
at 10%%c, f.o.b. River point, with 
later asking prices raised ¥ec. Bleach- 
able fancy tallow was bid at 8%@ 
8%4c, c.a.f. New York, product con- 
sidered. Some offerings at 8%c were 
heard. Choice white grease, all hog, 
was offered at 9'%4c, c.a.f. East, with 
bids at 94@9%c. The Midwest mar- 
ket remained quiet, and some trade 
members indicated a soft undertone 
in prices. Buyers’ ideas were fraction- 
ally lower on some items. Special 
tallow was bid at 754c, c.a.f. Chicago. 











Phone: YArds 7-3000 © 


Phone: 





























SERVICE 
RELIABILITY 
ASSISTANCE 
& QUALIFIED EXPERIENCE 


| SPEND MY TIME 
PRODUCING AND 
SELLING MEAT. . 


For | know | can rely on Darling & Company 
because of their proven: 


WHATEVER YOUR PROBLEMS MAY BE, CALL: 


DARLING & COMPANY 


CHICAGO e BUFFALO e DETROIT e CLEVELAND 
4201 So. Ashland ° P.O. Box #5 © P.O. Box #329 © P.O. Box 2218 
icago 9, ® Station "A" ®@ MAIN POST OFFICE ® Brooklyn Station 
I is @ Buffalo 6, New York @ Dearborn, Michigan 3 


Cleveland 9, Ohio 


Daily Pick-up Service Provided by Fleet of Trucks from Six Strategically Located Plants 





CINCINNATI e ALPHA, IA. 
Lockland Station © P.O. Box 500 
Cincinnati 15 Alpha, lowa 


Ohio 


Flimore 0655 © Phone: WArwick 8-7400 © Phone: ONtario 1-9000 © Phone: VAliley |-2726 ® Phone: Waucoma 500 
OR CONTACT YOUR LOCAL DARLING & COMPANY REPRESENTATIVE 
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TALLOWS: Wednesday's quota- 
tions: edible tallow, 10%c, f.o.b. 
River, and 11%4@1l%c, Chicago; 
original fancy tallow, 8c; bleach- 
able fancy tallow, 8%c; prime tal- 
low, 8c; special tallow, 7%4c; No. 1 
tallow, 7%c; and No. 2 tallow, 7c. 

GREASES: Wednesday’s quota- 
tions: choice white grease, not all hog, 
8tec; B-white grease, 7%4c; yellow 
grease, 7¥ec; house grease, 7c; and 
brown grease, 6%c. Choice white 
grease, all hog, was quoted at 9c, 
c.a.f. East. 


EASTERN BY-PRODUCTS 


New York, Oct. 2, 1957 
Dried blood was quoted today at 
$5 per unit of ammonia. Low test wet 
rendered tankage was listed at $5 
per unit of ammonia and dry rend- 
ered tankage was priced at $1.15 per 
unit of protein. 


N.Y. COTTONSEED OIL FUTURES 
FRIDAY, SEPT. 27, 1957 


Prev. 
High Low Close close 
14.49 
14.49 
14.60 
14.70 
14.64 
14.50 
: 113 lots. 


MONDAY, SEPT. 30, 
14.45 14.42 
14.44 14.38 
14.56 14.3 
14.59 

14.55 

Sales: 165 lots. : tt 


TUESDAY, OCT. 1, 


Oct. .... BE 14.42 14.38 
> seas & 14.43 14.34 
ere: -35 mene anes 
Mar. .... x 14.58 14.48 
rer J 14.58 14.58 
> esas Me Sete a 
Sept. .... 14.25b 

: 128 lots. 


WEDNESDAY, OCT. 2, 1957 
14.55 14.50 
14.538 14.47 
14.66 14.59 
14.69 14.63 
14.64 14.60 


14.59b 
14.40b 


s: 165 lots. 


VEGETABLE OILS 


Wednesday, October 2, 1957 


Crude cottonseed oil, 
alley 


Texas 
Corn oil in tanks, f.o.b. mills 
Soybean oil, f.0.b. Decatur 
Peanut oil, f.o.b. mills 
Coconut oil, f.0.b. Pacific Coast ... 
Cottonseed foots: 

Midwest and West Coast 


OLEOMARGARINE 


Wednesday, October 2, 1957 
White, dom. vegetable (30-Ib. cartons) ... 
Yellow quarters (30-lb. cartons) 
Milk churned pastry (30-lb. cartons) .... 
Water churned pastry (30-Ib. cartons) .... 
Bakers, drums, ton lots 


OLEO OILS 


Wednesday, October 2, 1957 
Prime oleo stearine (slack barrels) 
Extra oleo oil (drums) 
Prime oleo oil (drums) 


n—nominal, a—asked, b—bid, pd—paid. 
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HIDES AND SKINS _ 





Trading on big packer hides at gen- 
erally lower prices, continuing the 
trend of the past couple of weeks— 
Small packer and country hides most- 
ly. steady despite weakness on big 
packer stock—Calf and kipskins higher 
on light Northerns, with others largely 
nominally steady—Trading on sheep- 
skins quiet, with prices firm on most 
selections 


CHICAGO 


PACKER HIDES: The hide market 
showed further weakening with butt- 
branded steers, Colorados and heavy 
Texas steers down %2c at 9c, 8'c 
and 9c, respectively. Cows also sold 
at 4c lower prices, with heavy native 
cows at 11%c and light native cows 
at 14c for Northerns and at 16%c 
for Rivers. Branded cows sold at 
10%c for Northerns and 11%c for 
Southwesterns. Other selections re- 
mained steady. Most hides on the 
big packer list showed prices around 
2c below those of last year for the 
same October day. 

SMALL PACKER AND COUN- 
TRY HIDES: The softening of many 
selections in the big packer market 
were reflected in the weakening of 
50-lb. average small packer hides, 
which were quoted at lle nominal. 
The 60-lb. average remained steady 
at 27@29c nominal, with kipskins, 
all weights, also steady at 23@24c, 
nominal. 

CALFSKINS AND KIPSKINS: 
Calfskins reacted unevenly oa the 
week’s trading. The 10-lb./down 
Northerns sold 2%c higher at 42%c, 
and the 10/15-lb. Northerns re- 
mained steady at 45c nominal. Kip- 
skins in the 15/25-Ib. range advanced 
Yec, selling at 32c, while the 25/30’s 
sold at 29c for Southwesterns and 
30c for Rivers. Prices on light calf- 
skins were as much as 7c below those 





JULY EDIBLE OIL SHIPMENTS 


Shipments of shortening and edi- 
ble oils, as reported to the Institute 
of Shortening and Edible Oils, to- 
taled 367,281,000 Ibs. in August. Of 
this volume, 171,295,000 Ibs., or 46.6 
per cent were shortening and other 
hydrogenated oils, and 111,211,000 
Ibs., or 30.3 per cent were salad and 
cooking oils. Shipments of oleomar- 
garine and/or fats amounted to 84,- 
775,000 Ibs., or 23.1 per cent of the 
total. Shipments of shortening and 
edible oils in August last year 
amounted to 371,857,000 Ibs. 


of the same day last year. 

SHEEPSKINS: The sheepskin mar- 
ket remained quiet and firm. No. 1 
Shearlings were quoted at 2.00@ 
3.00, No. 2’s at 1.75@2.00, and No. 
3’s 75c@1.00, all nominal. Fall clips 
were quoted at 2.50@3.50 nominal. 
Full wool dry pelts continued steady 
at 27@30c nominal. No. 1 shearlings 
showed a broader price range than 
last year, with the outside quotation 
about even, while dry pelts were 
listed appreciably higher than a year 
earlier. 


CHICAGO HIDE QUOTATIONS 
PACKER HIDES 


Wednesday, Cor. date 
Oct. 2, 1957 1956 
Lgt. native steers ....15 @l5%en 154 @16n 
Hvy. nat. steers ....114%@12 14 @14%n 
Ex. Igt. nat. steers ...18%@19%n 
Butt-brand. steers 9 1140 
Colorado steers 
Hvy. Texas steers .... 
Light Texas steers .... 
Ex. Igt. Texas steers. 
Heavy native cows ... 
Light nat. cows 
Branded cows 
Native bulls 
Branded bulls 
Calfskins: 
Northerns, 10/15 .... 
10 Ibs./down 
Kips, Northern native, 
15/25 Ibs. 


SMALL PACKER HIDES 
STEERS AND COWS: 
60 Ibs. and over .... Faas 


SMALL PACKER SKINS 
35 @36n 
Kipskins, all wts. 25 @26n 
SHEEPSKINS 

Packer shearlings: 

ae ERR . ee 2.00@3.00n 2.75@ 3.00n 

Dry Pelts 27@30n 
Horsehides, untrim. 
Horsehides, trim. 


N. Y. HIDE FUTURES 


FRIDAY, SEPT. 27, 1957 
Open High Low Close 
.. 13.15b hen rr 13.15b- 388 
- 12.25b fs 12.25 1 
-.- 12,06 . 12.00 
. 12.15b : 12.25 
- 12.15b que Ee 27 
- 12.50n 
Sales: 18 lots. 


MONDAY, SEPT. 30, 1957 
Oot. 5 . n 13.15 13.25 
Jan, , 
Apr. <4 
daly .... 
Oct. 
Jan, «1. se 
Sales: 24 lots. 


TUESDAY, OCT. 1, 1957 

Oct. ... 13.20b 13.30 

Jan. ... 12.20 12.30 

Apr. ... 11.96b = 12.05 

July ...12.20b 12.26 

Oct. ... 12.27b 

TOR. sce teas 

Sales: 40 lots. 


WEDNESDAY, OCT. 2, 1957 

Oct, ... 13.10b 13.25 
Jan. ... 12.20b 12.40 
Apr. ... 11.93b 12.10 & 
July ... 12.15b 12.40 12.40 
Oct. ... 12.20b eats owwy 
Jan, wae 

Sales: 18 lots. 


THURSDAY, OCT. 3, 1958 
Oct. 


y 22. 12/20b ; ; 40a 
. 12.30b a 12 58a 


Sales : 30 lots. 
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U. $. Variety Meat Exports 
Skyrocket in Recent Years 


Variety meats, the “poor relations” 
of the United States meat trade, 
have risen from a position of relative 
unimportance of a few years ago 
to a multi-million dollar source of 
cash income for American farmers and 
exporters. In six years, U. S. exports 
of variety meats rose from virtually 
nothing to about $18,000,000 worth 
in 1956, according to the Foreign 
Agricultural Service. 

Abroad, especially in Europe, va- 
riety meats are greatly relished. There, 
the growing population and rising 
standard of living have greatly in- 
creased demand. Thus surpluses have 
not been built up in this country. 
Were it not for our overseas cus- 
tomers, FAS pointed out, U. S. meat 
producers would be facing a critical 
situation of oversupply in variety 
meats, the call for some of which is 
next to nothing here. 

Even though our variety meat prod- 
ucts are of high quality, trade in such 
highly perishable commodities is often 
dificult and expensive for a multitude 
of reasons. But because of the strong 
demand and the certainty of supply, 
the impetus for foreign countries to 
trade is real. So long as the American 
people continue to spend their food 
dollars for meat, the chances are fav- 
orable that the rest of the world will 
buy the edible by-products of the 
American meat industry, FAS said. 


Slate 17 Oregon Hearings On 
Need for Beef Commission 


Need for creation of an Oregon 
Beef Commission will be the subject 
of 17 hearings to be conducted by the 
state department of agriculture and 
held throughout the state October 
15 through November 1, it has been 
announced. 

The Oregon Cattlemens’ Associa- 
tion filed the petition asking for hear- 
ings and referendum on the commis- 
sion in July. The scheduled hearings 
will help department officials deter- 
mine whether there is need for a self- 
help program for the Oregon beef 
industry, If the department decides 
in favor of the petitioners, the pro- 
posed commission must still be ap- 
proved by a producer vote. 

The commission proposal affects all 
who are producing beef for market, 
including those who sell dairy cattle 
for meat. If the commission should 

created, producers could be as- 
sessed up to 10c per animal on all 
sales for slaughter or for shipment out 
of the state. The funds would be re- 
stricted to use in solving problems 






associated with marketing of beef. 
The petition also places other limi- 
tations upon the beef commission. 


Consumer Choice of Meats 
Changing, Says Specialist 


Consumer preferences for meat 
have changed somewhat in the last 
16 years, E. E. Broadbent, livestock 
marketing specialist at the University 
of Illinois, has pointed out. Changes 
in the amounts of meat eaten per 
person annually from 1940 to 1956 
are as follows: 

Beef consumption increased from 
55 to 85 lbs. (about 54 per cent). 
Veal increased from 7 to 9 Ibs. 
(about 30 per cent). Lamb and 





mutton decreased from 6% to 4% Ibs. 
(about 30 per cent) and consump- 
tion of pork dropped from 73 to 67 
Ibs. (about 10 per cent). 

Use of lard dropped from 14.6 Ibs. 
to 12.8 lbs. (about 12 per cent). 


SOUTHEASTERN KILL 


Animals slaughtered in Alabama, 
Florida and Georgia in Aug. 1957-56, 
as reported by the USDA, in 00's: 


Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep 
State ‘57 ‘56 ’57 ’56 ST '56 5ST 56 
Ala. . 27.0 22.0 12.813.9 56.0 57.0 0.10.1 
Fla. . 39.0 35.0 23.019.0 38.0 38.0 ... 0.1 
Ga. . 47.0 47.0 22.0 20.0 125.0 183.0 0.1 0.1 
Tot. 113.0 104.0 57.8 52.9 219.0 228.0 0.2 0.8 


Jan.-Au 


1957 .802,000 293,200 2,073,000 2,200 


Jan.-Aug. 
1956 .734,000 272,200 2,035,000 1,800 





NOTE: The above table includes slaughter in 
federally inspected plants and in other whole- 
sale and retail plants, but not farm slaughter. 

















EDWARD R. SEABERG COMPANY 


Brokers 


SAUSAGE CASINGS 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING 


Telephone: WAbash 2-9371 
Cable Address — EDSEA — Chicago 


¢ CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 
e Teletype CG 2095 

































@ ADDS APPETITE APPEAL 

















| © BUILDS EXTRA FLAVOR 























@ RETARDS COLOR FADING 











for Cattle, Hogs & Sheep 





SCHERMER STUNNER 


for Humane Slaughtering 
SWIFT—SURE—SAFE—SILENT 


ue SCHERMER MODEL M.E. Fully meets these conditions. 30 years 

vt experience in the manufacture of stunning devices for humane slaughtering 
have produced an instrument with these unique advantages. Jt can be used all day 
without interruption for repacking of the barrel or for cleani hani 


of ¢ juick 
action is assured by automatic withdrawal of the stunning bolt and automatic ejection of the 
spent cartridge. More than half a million stunners are in operation in all parts of the world. 
WITH OR WITHOUT LONG HANDLE—BOTH HAVE TRIGGER CONTROL 
WRITE FOR LITERATURE AND PRICES AND FREE DEMONSTRATION 
ITABLE DEALERSHIPS AVAILABLE 


AL FA INTERNATIONAL CORP. 


118 East 28th St. 
NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 










NO RECOIL! 
EASY UPKEEP 
LOW OPERATING COST 










Telephone 
LExington 2-9834 
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LIVESTOCK MARKETS ...Weekly Review 





Current Cattle Downswing 
May Be Cut-Down Variety 


A cut-down version of the typical 
downswing phase of the cattle cycle 
appears to be in prospect for the next 
few years, the Agriculture Marketing 
Service has predicted. 

The number of cattle on farms 
on January 1, 1957 showed a decrease 
for the first time in eight years. In 
all previous cycles a reduction, once 
begun, lasted several years. This one 
may not last as long as the others. 
Previous reductions amounted to 10 
to 22 per cent. 

Slaughter this fall will be consider- 
ably smaller than the large kill of 
last fall, which was augmented by 
distress animals from dry areas. Yet 
the 1957 total may be down by only 
about 2 to 3 per cent. Since the 1957 
calf crop was estimated as 2 per 
cent smaller than last year, slaughter 
is clearly still too large for an upturn 
in numbers. The January 1, 1958 
inventory probably will show a further 
reduction. 

Cattle reproduce slowly and invest- 
ment in cattle is long term. Add to 
this the need for restoring ranges 
and replenishing feed resources, and 
we have a big reason for the slow- 
ness with which downtrends in cat- 
tle numbers are reversed, AMS 
pointed out. 

Once cow herds are cut and calf 
crops are reduced, it becomes more 
difficult to save enough young stock 
to rebuild herds. 

Cycle downswings have been get- 
ting shorter and smaller. Formerly 
as long as ten years, each of the 
last two downward cycles lasted only 
four years. From 1918 to 1928, 
numbers were reduced 22 per cent. 
In 1934-38, the cut was 12 per cent, 
and in 1945-49, 10 per cent. 


LIVESTOCK AT 61 MARKETS 


A summary of receipts and disposi- 
tion of livestock at 61 public markets 
during August 1957 and 1956 as re- 
ported by the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture: 


CATTLE 


Salable 

receipts 
August 1957 .. 1,556,666 
July 1957 1,665,533 
August 1956 .. 1,765,493 
Jan.-Aug. 1957.11,391,195 
Jan.-Aug. 1956.12,363,020 
5-yr. av. (Aug. 

1952-56) 


Total 
receipts 
1,846,371 
1,947,698 
2,189,413 
13,446,813 
14,757,248 


2,051,166 


Local 
slaughter 


- 1,739,954 1,082,634 


CALVES 


August 1957 .. 263,671 
July 1957 ...... 278.683 
August 1957 .. 359,864 
Jan.-Aug. 1957. 2,031,762 
Jan.-Aug. 1956. 2,295,854 
5-yr. av. (Aug. 
1952-56) 


360,455 
364,637 
507,598 
2,654,184 
3,033,404 


484,060 


180,861 
190,890 
259.010 
1,480,974 
1,778,293 


362,046 262,493 


HOGS 


1,655,601 326,282 

July 1957 1,687,035 ,294,047 

August 1956 .. 1,814,626 

Jan.-Aug. 1957.14,697,315 

Jan.-Aug, 1956.16,851,977 

5-yr. av. (Au 
1952-56) 


August 1957 .. 1,655,389 
1,624,695 

,521,257 1,721,060 
20,455,360 14,837,820 
23,602.305 16,713,509 


g. 
- 1,654,265 2,272,310 1,558,343 


SHEEP AND LAMBS 


August 1957 .. 637,699 1,058,630 
July 1957 697,408 1,108,417 
August 1956 .. 785,071 1,405,161 
Jan.-Aug. 1957. 4,707,386 8,097,824 

- 4,982,360 9,179,631 


864,622 1,404,551 


500,866 
576,542 
644,237 
4,313,753 
4,869,916 


615,384 


DRIVEN-IN RECEIPTS 
AT 61 MARKETS 


Driven-in receipts of livestock by 
classes during August 1957 and 1956 
at 61 public markets: 


TOTAL DRIVEN-IN RECEIPTS 


August 1957 August 1956 
1,792,324 

399,312 

2,207,506 

774,357 


Cattle 


Sheep 


Driven-in receipts at 61 public mar- 
kets constituted the following percent- 
ages of total Aug. receipts: Cattle, 
87.7; calves, 88.8; hogs, 89.4; and 
sheep, 61.0. Percentages in 1956 were 
81.9, 78.7, 87.6 and 55.1. 


4-H Clubs Stage $150,000 
Beef Cattle Sale At N.S.Y. 


Four-hundred-and-thirty-five farm 
boys and girls from 51 Missouri and 
Illinois Counties staged a $150,000 
4-H Marketing Day sale recently at 
National Stock Yards. The event was 
sponsored by Producers Live Stock 
Marketing Association in cooperation 
with club leaders. 

The 4-H beeves grading Choice 
and Prime, sold largely from $25 to 
$26.50 per cwt.; Good and low 
Choice from $21.50 to $24.50. 


Denver Jr. Beef Market Day 
Attracts Record 647 Head 


More than 300 4-H club and Fu 
ture Farmers of America member 
consigned 647 head of fat beeves to 
the fifth annual Junior Beef Market. 
ing day held at the Denver stockyards, 

Top price was $27 per cwt. paid 
for steers, while others sold down to 
$17.50. Heifers sold at $18 to $24.50, 
and the overall average was $24.54, 

The 647 head is the largest num- 
ber consigned in the history of the 
event, and is nearly double the pre 
vious record, Consignors came from 
Colorado, Wyoming and Nebraska. 


New York Fat Stock Show 
Champion Sets New High 


The champion 4-H steer at the 
eighth annual Western New York Fat 
Stock Show and sale late last week 
sold for $1.40 a lb., a new record 
price for the show. Star-Hart Markets, 
Rochester, bid in the 1,055-lb. cham- 
pion. 

Star-Hart also purchased the cham- 
pion 4-H lamb for $2.20 a lb. Tobin 
Packing Co., Rochester, bought the 
champion hog at $2.50 a |b. 








GEO. S. HESS 


EXCHANGE BLDG. 





R. Q. (PETE) LINE 


INDIANAPOLIS HOG MARKET 
HESS-LINE CO. 


HOG ORDER BUYERS EXCLUSIVELY 
TELEPHONE MELROSE 7-548] 


HESS-LINE CO. 


INDIANAPOLIS STOCK YARDS 
INDIANAPOLIS 21, IND. 





CHICAGO 











Carlots 


BONELESS MEATS AND CUTS 


SUPERIOR PACKING C0. 


Barrel Lots 


DRESSED BEEF 


OFFAL 


ST. PAUL 
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Atlas 436 
Acme ... 392 
Gr. West. 370 
Harman 380 
Century . 362 
Ideal 352 
Sur V; all. 338 
Others. 2.619 
Totals. 6,055 
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direct to packers. 


235 
241 








LOS ANGELES 
Cattle Calves ~— — 
33 


1,588 


1,588 

















PACKERS' DENVER 
= Calves Hogs Sheep 
PURCHASES Swift. 1,588 9/855 
Swift .. 1,3 165 3,048 9,855 
Cudahy 887 34 470 175 
Purchases of livestock by pack- Wilson . 724 siete a 7,530 
ers at principal centers for the Others . 8,672 54 3,010 405 
week ended Saturday, September aect Le Lt Pa ing 
98, 1957, as SGnnaxtn - THE NA- Totals. 12,251 253 11,528 23,869 
TIONAL PR ST. PAUL 
CHICAGO Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep 
our, 9,839 hogs; shippers, 9,-  Atmour.. 5,0:9 2,705 15,463 2,810 
ideeues: and others, 17.352 hogs. Bartusch 1,338 2 <ee : 
menage; Snes “ Rifkin 970 29 i 
Totals: 22,870 cattle, 665 calves, Superior. 1,936 
36,593 hogs and 3,863 sheep. Swift .. 6,181 3,163 27,334 3,634 
oO  .8ae 22 9,025 236 
KANSAS CITY thers 8,850 4,220 9,025 236 
Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep Totals .18,804 10,117 51,822 6,680 
<2 Se eae ee FORT WORTH 
3. 9 5 5,4 4 
awift .. 2.006 155 4°560 ao Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep 
Wilson 1.239 ears A 
Butchers. 6.282 135 842 203 Armour... 944 613 856 1,480 
Others . 586 ... 62,208 244 oar : —_ 1,707 7 684 
cium taigdiipeten. - caigmeaite.. stemetatia ity ... ( aad 5 ee 
Totals.14,081 1,483 15,269 3,711 Rosenthal 169 28 ea 36 
OMAHA Totals. 2,801 2,348 2,216 2,2 
Cattle and CINCINNATI 
Calves Hogs Sheep Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep 
Armour ... 5,836 3,497 2.589 Gall Ee 405 
Cudahy 2 av4 ree 1,305 Schlachter 413 25 abe ions 
Swift «++. 4107 4.896 2.552 Others. 4,831 775 14,844 1,346 
Neb. Beef. 494 a * Totals. 5,244 800 14,844 1,751 
Am, Stores. 977 y 
Cornhusker. 1,005 TOTAL PACKER PURCHASES 
0’ Neill 1 ‘ns bee - Same 
oC... endec rev. week 
Gr. Omaha. 721 Sept. 28 week 1956 
Rothschild . 1,350 Cattle ...157,031 16 173,534 
Roth .....- 731 Hogs . -228,933 261,857 262,319 
Kingan = Sheep - 62,586 62,568 80,130 
Omaha 3° 
Union ..... 1,108 ‘a 
Calon sss LAOR CORN BELT DIRECT 
Totals ...25,907 21,252 7,661 TRADING 
Des Moines, Oct. 2— 
N.S. YARDS ae ? Eta: 
Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep Prices on hogs at 16 plants 
Armour. . 3.148 429 iors and about 30 concentration 
Hunter’. 1,659 -++ yards in interior Iowa and 
ee southern Minnesota were 
Totals. 8,733 3, 3,806 quoted by the USDA as 
ST. JOSEPH ___ follows: 
Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep Barrows, gilts, U.S. No. 1-3: 
Swift .. 3,377 242 11,945 1,518 oo re None quoted 
Armour.. 3,269 138 3,394 1,435 vi S|” a $15.75@18.00 
Others . 4,383 68 3,687 200-220 Ibs. ....... 17.25@18.50 
— <a | eens Oey! 
Totals*11,029 448 19,026 2,953 340-270 ibe. eee als, 30 
*Do not include 167 cattle, 9 Sows, U.S. No. 1-3 
calves, 8,465 hogs and 2,502 sheep 270-300 Ibs. ....... 16.60@18.15 
direct to packers. 330-400 Ibs, ....... 16.10@17.65 
SIOUX CITY 400-550 Ibs. ....... 14.75@16.90 
Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep Corn Bes a wane 
Armotr.. 3,300 4,035 1,427 as reporte t : 
Swift .. 3,996 2'990 167s |S TEP a apes games 
8.C. DR. “i z es 
.3 "8,247 week week year 
Raskin W773 est. actual actual 
Butchers. 401 Bete Sept. 26 ... 58,000 64,000 65,000 
Others . 7,821 1,388 Sept. 27 - 52,000 50,000 54,000 
es i a Pee Sept. 28 40,500 44,000 39,000 
Totals .19,538 - 19,575 4,493 ra 30 rg cates 70,500 
Oct. 1 “a 5 63,500 
WICHITA Oct. 2 - 60,000 65,000 56,000 
Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep 
Cudahy . 1,089 175 2,869... LIVESTOCK PRICES 
un... ae ae fe 
Sunflower 47 a? AT INDIANAPOLIS 
Armour. . 54 aided 189 ° P 
Dold... 88 eae Livestock prices at In- 
Ww! Ae ey 253 . : 
Others“) 2468 22) i638 656 ©dianapolis on Wednesday, 
Totals. 4,072 175 8.067 1.008 Oct. 2 were as follows: 
CATTLE: Cwt 
OKLAHOMA CITY Steers - o5 
,» gd. & ch. ..$20.00@25.00 
Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep Steers, std. & gd... 18.50@20.50 
Armour... 1,268 150 = 5519 261 Heifers, gd. & ch... 19.50@22.50 
Wilson . 1,771 313 1,033 240 Cows, util. & com’l. 13.50@16.00 
Others . 2,607 768 1,220 osm Cows, can. & cut... 10.50@14.00 
Slee: sian oa Bulls, util, & com'l. 16.00@17.50 
Totals* 5,646 1,231 2 172 501 Bulls, canner-cutter. 12.50@16.00 
Do not include 2,079 cattle, 251 VWRALERS: 
calves, 9,802 hogs and 703 sheep 


Choice & prime . None qtd. 
Good & choice .... 22.50@26.00 
Calvs, stand. & ch.. 15.00@18.00 





HOGS, U.S. No. 1-3: 
120/160 Ibs. 15.50@17.50 
160/180 Ibs. . 17.50@18.25 
180/200 Ibs, 18.00@19.00 
200/220 Ibs 18.75@19.25 
220/240 lbs 18.75@19.25 
240/270 Ibs 18.75@19.15 
270/300 Ibs. 18.25@18.75 

Sows, U.S. No. 1-3, 
180/330 Ibs. ...... 17.50@18.25 
330/450 lbs. ...... 17.00@18.00 

LAMBS: 

— ood & choice ..... 18.50@22.50 
Utility & good ..... 15.00@19.00 
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WEEKLY INSPECTED SLAUGHTER 


Slaughter of livestock at major centers during the week 


ended Sept. 28, 1857 (totals compared) was reported by 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture as follows: 








Cattle Calves Hogs Lambs 
Sheep & 
Boston, New York City Area! ..... 13,966 12,748 55,488 35,172 
Baltimore, Philadelphia .......... 8,677 2,298 25,114 2,532 
Cin., Cleve., Detroit, Indpls. «.- 22,000 8,678 115,836 13,079 
CURCB A BAIOR oo vik vac co ccwawaccue ae 9,977 47,453 6,080 
St. Paul-Wis. Areas® ........ecc00 2 30,696 30,162 106,063 12,440 
Oey: SO, ee cubed cu pen <ehec , 5,633 91,335 8,162 
Sioux City-So. Dak. Areat ......... 18,726  ...... 51,686 12,739 
CRM BOON ccSacccapenat 528 75,536 12,620 
Kansas City ........ 3,626 32,973 8,023 
lowa-So. Minnesota® . 13,654 311,044 28,314 
Louisville, Evansville, } 

MOINS Acces dak cue or saa 9,719 cn ae eee 
Georgia-Alabama Area® ............ 4,707 10) ammo ee 
St. Jo’ph, Wichita, Okla. City .. 4,267 47,381 8,203 
Ft. Worth, Dallas, San Antonio ... 1 7,620 17,722 ,200 
Denver, Ogden, Salt Lake City ... 754 14,420 41,738 
Los Angeles, San Fran, Areas’ .... 23) 728 2,802 28,282 24,480 
Portland, Seattle, Spokane ....... 7,449 671 14,088 ,618 

CIA: OCW ns < lsh vile sche cv awk 310,202 117,844 1,109,741 225,400 

Totals same week 1956 ......... 309,528 115,806 1,065,386 247,535 

Includes Brooklyn, Newark and Jersey City, *Includes St. Paul, So. 
St. Paul, Minn., and Madison, Milwaukee, Green Bay, Wis. *Includes 
St. Louis National Stockyards, E, St. Louis, Ill., and St. Louis, Mo. 4In- 


cludes Sioux Falls, Huron, Mitchell, 
‘Includes Lincoln and Fremont, Nebr 
bert Lea, Austin and Winona, 
Moines, Dubuque, Esterville, 


Madison, and Watertown, 8S. Dak. 
-, and Glenwood, Iowa. ®Includes Al- 
Minn., Cedar Rapids, Davenport, Des 
Fort Dodge, Marshalltown, Mason City, Ot- 
tumwa, Postville, Storm Lake and Waterloo, Iowa. "Includes Birmingham, 
Dothan, and Montgomery, Ala., Albany, Atlanta, Moultrie, Thomasville 
and Tifton, Ga. ‘Includes Los Angeles, San Francisco, So. San Francisco, 
San Jose and Vallejo, Calif. 





LIVESTOCK PRICES AT 11 CANADIAN MARKETS 


Average prices per cwt. paid for specific grades of 
steers, calves, hog and lambs at 11 leading markets in 
Canada during the week ended Sept. 21, compared with 
the same week in 1956 was reported to the Provisioner 
by the Canadian Department of Agriculture as follows: 


GOOD VEAL HOGS* 
STEERS CALVES Grade B! LAMBS 

UP to Good and Dressed Good 

Stockyards 1000 Ibs. Choice Handyweights 
1957 1956 1957 1956 1957 1956 1957 1956 

Toronto ..... $18.33 $20.97 $23. 91 $23.15 $31.50 $28.50 $21.78 $21.34 
Montreal .... 17.50 20.00 2.00 22.10 32.00 27.65 18.20 17.10 
Winnipeg 17.52 19.73 22°38 19.77 30.33 27.00 19.00 18.10 
Calgary ..... 17.50 19.94 17.10 18.05 29.01 26.50 16.95 16.85 
Edmonton 16.00 20.10 18.00 17.00 29.85 27.50 17.90 18.00 
Lethbridge 17.00 18.90 16.70 17.35 29.50 27.25 16.75 Sees 
Pr. Albert .. 16.35 19.30 17.00 16.80 28.80 24.30 16.60 15.50 
Moose Jaw .. 16.50 <toe 17.00 16.25 28.70 24.40 ee caus 
Saskatoon 16.50 19.90 17.50 18.50 28.75 24.50 16.75 16.75 
Regina ..... 16.90 19.40 17.00 17.25 29.50 24.25 17.25 15.00 
Vancouver .. 17.00 19.65 18.00 18.15 r 18.50 18.00 


*Canadian government quality premium not included. 





SOUTHERN RECEIPTS 


Receipts of livestock at six southern packing plant 
stockyards located in Albany, Moultrie, Thomasville, Tif- 
ton, Georgia; Dothan, Alabama and Jacksonville, Florida, 
during the week ended September 27: 


Cattle Calves Hogs 
Week ended Sept. 27 ..............+++-+ 3,402 1,135 14,226 
Week previous (five days) ............- 3,142 2,588 14,682 
Corresponding week last year .......... 1,882 627 10,897 





LIVESTOCK PRICES 
AT ST. JOSEPH 
Livestock prices at St. 
Joseph on Wednesday, Oct. 


2 were as follows: 


LIVESTOCK PRICES 
AT SIOUX CITY 
Livestock prices at Sioux 
City on Wednesday, Oct. 2 
were as follows: 


CATTLE: Cwt. 

CATTLE: Cwt. x ual 
Steers, ch. & pr. ..$24.00@25.00 Steers, prime ...... $24.75@26.00 
Steave. gd. & ch 21:00@24.00 Steers, choice ...... 22.00@24.75 

bas : ae se : Steers, good ....... 19.00@22.25 
Heifers, gd. & ch... 19.50@23.00 5 = 
= eo + a o Heifers, ch. & pr... 20.75@23.50 
Cows, util. & com’l. 12.50@15.25 3, 
n = Heifers, good ...... 18.00@20.75 
Cows, can, & cut.. 10.00@12.50 Radiata ’ 
zl il. & com’l. 14.50@15.75 Cows, util. & com’l. 13.50@16.00 

Bi romp com’l. 14.50@15.75 Cows, can, & cut.. 11.25@18.50 

"EALERS: Bulls, cut, & com’l. 14.00@16. 
Good & choice ..... 19.00@ 21.00 Bulls, good (beef). None quoted 
Calves, good & ch... 17.00@20.09 HOGS, U.S. No. 1-3: 

HOGS, U.S. No. 1-3: 180/200 Ibs. ....... 17.75@18.35 
CL. 2 Se 17.00@18.25 200/220 jr Ceneee et ae 
80/2 Bi lave usis 18. 18.75 pg | rere ® 8. 
200/220 Ibe. 1.2... 18.25@19.00 240/270. Ibs. 1... 18.00@18.28 
226/240 WOR. 6 Ce ccss 18.25@19.00 Sows, U.S. No. 1-3, 

Sows, U.S. No. 1-3, 180/360 Ibs. .. 17.75@18.25 
270/360 Ibs. ..... 17.75@18.25 360/450 Ibs. - 17.50@18.00 

LAMBS: LAMBS: 

Good & choice ..... 20.50@ 21.50 Choice & prime .... 21.25@21.75 


Utility & good ..... 19.00@20.50 Good & choice 


- 20.00@21.25 
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SLAUGHTER 
REPORTS 


Special reports to THE NATION- 
AL PROVISIONER, showing the 
number of livestock slaughtered at 
13 centers for the week ended Sept. 
28, 1957, compared: 


CATTLE 
Week Cor. 
Prev. 
week 
25,956 
16,240 
3,684 
12,516 
11,319 
12,382 
3,261 


15,802 
17,216 
4,296 
10,358 
15,589 
3,821 


. -141,495 152,440 172,763 


HOGS 
.- 27,191 

- 15,269 
-. 13,423 
N.S. Yardst 29,381 
St. Josepht. 22,804 
Sioux Cityt. 12,679 
Wichita*t .. 12,470 
New York & 

Jer. Cityt. 55,488 
Okla. City*t 12,574 
Cincinnati§.. 14,175 
Denvert ... 11,161 
St. Pault... 42,797 
Milwaukeet . 5,798 6,031 
. 275,210 301,052 318,907 
SHEEP 
3,863 
3,711 
1,266 
3/806 
5,455 


Wichita*t .. 
New York & 

Jer. City+. 
Okla. City*t. 
Cincinnati§.. 
Denvert .... 
St. Pault... 
Milwaukeet . 


Totals 


Chicagot 27,715 
16,254 
13,134 
45,910 
25,750 
14,420 
12,184 


55,977 


30,558 


Totals 


Chicagot : 
Kan. Cityt.. 

Omaha*t .. 
N. 8. Yardst 
St. Josepht. 
Sioux Cityt. 2,176 
Wichita*t .. 442 
New York & 

Jer. Cityt. 35,172 
Okla. City*t. 1,204 
Cincinnati§.. V7 
Denvert ... 29,640 
St. Pault... 6,444 
Milwaukeet . 996 


. 94,952 


4,605 
2,834 
3,978 
4,522 
6,819 
2,619 

591 


42,086 
2,500 
3 


30 
31,803 


1,550 
7,376 
11, 135 
460 


15 ‘336 
4,845 
1/355 


32,966 
10,242 


22,961 
5,528 6,383 
1,554 755 
Totals 109,769,117,364 
*Cattle and calves. 
+Federally inspected 
including directs. 
tStockyards sales for local slaugh- 
ter. §Stockyards receipts ‘for local 
slaughter, including directs. 


CANADIAN KILL 


Inspected slaughter of 
livestock in Canada for 
week ended Sept. 21: 


Week 
ended 
Sept. 21 
CATTLE 
Western Canada .. 24,159 
Eastern Canada .. 21,044 


slaughter, 


Same 
week 
1956 
22,327 
20,914 
Totals 43,241 


35,002 
58, 58,815 


Western Canada .. 
Eastern Canada .. 


30,224 
58,630 


88,854 
98,109 


Totals 
All hog carcasses 
graded 


Western Canada .. 
Eastern Canada .. 


5,758 
14,146 


6,161 
16,072 


22,233 


NEW YORK RECEIPTS 

Receipts of salable live- 
stock at Jersey City and 
41st st., New Yo.k market 
for weex ended Sept. 28: 


Cattle Calves Hogs* Sheep 
169 87 ae 44 


1,939 


Totals 


Salable 
Total (incl. 
directs) 523 18,032 6,748 
Prev. wk.: 

Salable .. 175 202 bee 19 
Total (incl. 


directs) .2,538 560 20,704 8,186 


*Including hogs at 31st street. 
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CHICAGO LIVESTOCK 


Supplies of livestock at the Chi- 
cago Union Stockyards for current 
and comparative periods: 

‘RECEIPTS 
Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep 

Sept. 204 6, 742 
Sept. 27 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Oct. 1 
Oct. 2...16 
*Week so 

war... 
WE. ago.39,038 
Yr. ago .44,719 1,357 45,050 
2 years 

ago ...43,413 1,119 37,820 7, 

*Including 7,000 hogs and 500 
sheep direct to packers. 

SHIPMENTS 
Sept. — a 35 
Sept. 2 “3 
Sept, 


6 
74 6,223 
648 


236 ®. 698 
200 10,000 
200 9,500 


636 29,198 
712 31,659 


493 
69 


561 

200 

100 

861 

+964 286 
8,676 1,113 
5,748 1,832 


RECEIPTS 
1956 
187,814 
7,841 
246,940 
42,294 
TOTAL SEPTEMBER SHIPMENTS 
1956 
93,201 
38,644 
10,619 


CHICAGO HOG PURCHASES 
Supplies of hogs purchased at 
Chicago, week ended Wed., Oct. 2: 
Week "Week 
ended ended 
Oct. 2 Sept. 25 
. 20.839 27,723 
- 12,581 9,950 


33,420 37,673 


LIVESTOCK RECEIPTS 
Receipts at 20 markets 
for the week ended Friday, 
Sept. 27, with comparisons: 
Cattle 

Week to 
date 310,000 


Previous 
week 319,000 


Wk. 2g0.11,961 "50 
Yr. ago .20,286 137 
2 years 

ago ...18,941 204 
TOTAL SEPTEMBER 


Cattle 


Packers’ 
Shippers’ 


purch, 
purch, 


Hogs 
424,000 
432,000 
473,000 


259,000 
date 10, 541,000 19,411,000 5,768,000 
1956 to 


date 11,641,000 18,148,000 6,532,000 


PACIFIC COAST LIVESTOCK 


Receipts at leading Pacific Coast 
markets, week ended Sept. 26: 

Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep 

Los Ang. -6,450 350 1,650 100 

No. P’rtland.3, 575 565 1,400 2,850 

San Fran... 640 40 600 3,400 


LIVESTOCK PRICES 
AT LOUISVILLE 
Livestock prices at Louis- 
ville on Wednesday, Oct. 2 
were as follows: — 


CATTLE: 
Steers, i. 
Steers, gd. & a 
Steers, stand. & ed. 
Heifers, std. & gd.. 
Cow, util, & com’l. 
Cows, can. & cut.. 
Bulls, util. & com’l. 

VEALERS: 

Choice & prime .... 
Good & choice ..... 
Util. & stand. 

HOGS, U.S. No. 


Sheep 
159,000 
166,000 


Cwt. 


ch. & pi . None quoted 
9.00@23 


17.00@18.00 


18.50@19.00 
17.00@17.25 


400/600 Ibs, ” 16.50@17.00 
LAMBS: 
Choice & prime .... 
Good & choice 


23.00@23.50 
- 20.00@22.50 





LIVESTOCK PRICES AT LEADING MARKETS 


Livestock prices at five western markets on Tuesday, 
Oct. 1, were reported by the Agricultural Marketing 
Service, Livestock Division as follows: 


N.S. Yds. 


Chicago 


HOGS (Includes Bulk of Sales): 


BARROWS & GILTS: 
U.S. No. 1-3: 
120-140 Ibs. .$15.25-16.50 
140-160 Ibs.. 16.25-17.25 
160-180 Ibs... 
180-200 Ibs.. 
200-220 Ibs... 
220-240 Ibs... 
240-270 Ibs... 
270-300 Ibs... 
300-330 Ibs... 
330-360 Ibs.. 
Medium: 
160-220 


SOWS: 
U.S. No. 1-3: 
180-270 Ibs... 
270-300 Ibs.. 
300-330 Ibs... 
830-360 Ibs.. 
360-400 Ibs.. 
400-450 Ibs.. 16.75-17.25 
450-550 Ibs.. 16.25-16.75 
Boars & Stags, 

all wts. .. 13.75-15.00 


17.50-18.25 
18.00-18.60 
18.25-18.60 
18.00-18.50 
None qtd. 
None qtd. 
None qtd. 


Ibs.. 16.75-17.50 


18.00 only 
18.00 only 
18.00 only 
17.50-18.00 
17.25-17.50 


None qtd. 
None qtd. 


17.25-18.50 
18.00-18.65 
18.15-18.65 
18.25-18.50 
None qtd. 
None qtd. 
None qtd. 


15.50-17.50 


18.00 only 
17.75-18.00 
17.75-18.00 
17.65-17.85 
17.35-17.75 
17.25-17.50 
16.75-17.35 


None qtd. 


SLAUGHTER CATTLE & CALVES: 


STEERS: 
Prime: 
700- 900 
900-1100 
1100-1300 
1300-1500 
Choice: 
700- 900 
900-1100 
1100-1300 
1300-1500 
Good: 
700- 900 
900-1100 
1100-1300 
Standard, 

all wts. 
Utility, 

all wts. 
HEIFERS: 
Prime: 
600- 800 
800-1000 
Choice: 
600- 800 
800-1000 
Good: 
500- 700 
700- 900 
Standard, 

all wts. 
Utility, 

all wts. 
COWS: 
Commercial, 

all wts. 
Utility, 

all wts. 
Can. & cut., 

all wts. 
BULLS (Yrls. 
Good 
Commercial 
Utility 
Cutter 


Ibs.. 
Ibs.. 
Ibs.. 
Ibs.. 


None qtd 
None qtd. 
None qtd. 
None qtd. 


Ibs.. 
Ibs.. 
Ibs.. 
Ibs.. 


Ibs.. 
Ibs.. 
Ibs.. 


18.75-22.75 
19.00-23.00 
19.00-23.00 


- 17.00-18.50 


. 15.00-17.00 


.. None qtd. 
.. None qtd. 


-- 19.00-22.50 
+. 18.50-22.50 


- 16.50-18.50 


. 14.00-16.50 


. 14.00-15.00 
- 12.50-14.00 


9.00-12.50 

Excl.), All 

None qtd. 

. 15.50-16.00 
14.50-15.50 
12.00-14.00 

VEALERS, All Weights: 
Ch. & pr.... 23.00-27.00 
Stand. & gd. 15.00-23.00 


CALVES (500 Lbs. Down): 


Ch. & pr.... 19.00-21.00 

Stand. & gd..14.00-17.00 
SHEEP & LAMBS: 
LAMBS (110 Lbs. 

Ch. & pr.... 

Gd. & ch.... 
YEARLINGS: 

Ch. & pr.... None qtd. 

Gd. & ch.... None qtd. 
EWES (Shorn): 

Gd. & ch.... 5 

Cull & util... 


Down): 
22.00-22.50 
18.00-21.50 


None qtd. 

25.00-27.00 
25.50-27.00 
25.50-27.00 


22.50-24.50 
23.00-25.50 
23.00-25.50 
23.00-25.50 


20.00-22.50 
20.50-23.00 
20.50-23.00 
18.00-20.00 


16.00-18.00 


None qtd. 
23.50 only 


22.00-23.50 
22.00-23.50 


19.50-22.00 
19.50-22.00 


17.00-19.50 


14.00-17.00 


14.50-15.50 
13.25-14.50 


11.00-13.50 


Weights: 
None qtd. 
16.50-17.50 
15.75-16.50 
13.50-15.50 


23.00-26.00 
17.00-23.00 


Kansas City 


None qtd. 
None qtd. 


17.50-18.50 
18.00-18.50 
18.25-18.50 
18.25-18.50 
None qtd. 
None qtd. 
None qtd. 


16.25-17.50 


18.00-18.25 
18.00-18.25 
18.00-18.25 
18.00-18.25 
18.00-18.25 
17.75-18.25 
17.50-18.00 


None qtd. 


None qtd. 
None qtd. 
None qtd. 
None qtd. 


None qtd. 

23.00-25.00 
23 00-25.00 
22.50-25.00 
20.00-22.00 
20.00-22.50 
20.00-22.50 
16.50-18.00 
14.50-16.50 
None gtd. 

23.75-25.00 


21.50-23.75 
22.00-23.75 


18.00-22.00 
18.50-22.00 


15.00-18.00 


13.00-15.00 


14.00-15.50 
12.75-14.00 


10.00-13.00 


None qtd. 

15.00-15.50 
13.50-15.25 
12.00-13.50 


20.00-22.00 
15.00-20.00 


17.50-19.00 
14.00-17.50 


Omaha 


None qtd. 


St. Paul 


None qtd. 


None qtd. $16.50-17,25 


17.25-17.50 $16.00-17.75 $16.75-17.75 $17.00-18.00 


17.75-18.25 
18.00-18.60 
18.25-18.60 
18.00-18.50 
None qtd. 
None qtd. 
None qtd. 


16.50-17.50 


18.00 only 
17.75-18.00 
17.75-18.00 
17.75-18.00 
17.50-17.75 
17.50-17.75 
17.25-17.50 


13.00-13.50 


None qtd. 
None qtd. 
24.75-25.75 
24.75-25.75 


23. 00-25, 00 
20.00-22.00 
20.00-22.00 
20.00-22.00 
16.50-20.00 


14.50-16.50 


None qtd. 
None qtd. 


21.50-23.00 
22.00-23.50 


19.00-21.00 
19.00-21.00 


15.00-18.00 


13.00-15.00 


14.00-15.50 
13.00-14.00 


11.50-12.75 


None qtd. 

15.00-16.50 
13.50-15.00 
12.00-13.50 


19.00-22.00 
13.00-19.00 


18.00-20.00 
13.00-19.00 


00 21.50-22.00 


None qtd. 
17.25 only 


20.50-21.50 


None qtd. 
None qtd. 


17.00-18.09 
17.75-19,25 
18.00-19,25 
18.00-19.25 
18.00-19.25 
None qtd, 
None qtd. 
None qtd, 


16.75-17,50 


17.75-18,25 
17.75-18.% 
17.75-18.25 
17.75-18,00 
17.50-18,09 
17.25-17 6 
17 0-17.25 


None qtd, 


14.00-16.0 


22.50-23.60 
23.00-24.00 


21.00-22.50 
21.50-28.0 


19.50-21,00 
19,50-21.00 


15.00-19.0 


13.00-15.0 


14,50-15.90 
13.00-14.0 


10.50-18.0 


None qté. 
15.00-16.0 
15.00-16.8 
15.00-16.0 


24.00-27.0 
16,00-24.0 


18,00-20.0 
15.00-18,0 


None qté. 
20,50-21.0 


None at 
None att. 


6.00- 8.0 
4.50- 60 
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St. Paul 











None qtd. 
$16.50-17,25 
17.00-18.00 
17.75-19,25 
18.00-19.25 
18.00-19.25 
18.00-19.25 
None qtd. 
None qtd. 
None qtd. 























16.75-17.50 

















17.75-18,%5 
) 17.75-18,35 
) 17.75-18.25 
) 17.75-18.00 
5 17.50-18,00 
5 17.25-17 
D 17 00-17.5 


















0 None qtd, 






24.50-25,50 
.  25.00-26.0 
5 25 00-26.0 
15 25.00-26.00 









50 22.00-25.0 
00 + 22.00-25.0 
00 22.00-25.00 
00 22.00-25.0 












00 20.00-22.00 
00 20.00-22.0 
00 20.00-22.09 








00 16.00-20.0 







50 14.00-16.0 









d.  22,50-28.50 
d.  23.00-24.0 
3.00 21.00-22.50 





3.50 21.50-28.0 






1.00 19.50-21.50 
1.00 19.50-21.00 






8.00 15.00-19.0 







5.00 13.00-15.0 






5.50 14.50-15.0 






4.00 13.00-140 






12.75 10.50-18.0 






ytd. None qtd. 
16.50 15.00-16.0 
15.00 15.00-16.1% 
13.50 15.00-168 










22.00 24.00-27.0 
19.00 16.00-24.0 







20.00 18.00-20.0 
19.00 15.00-18.0 








22.00 None até. 
21,50 20,50-210 







qtd. None qtd. 
qtd. None ati. 
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